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TREATISE 


OF THE 

MATERIA MEDIC A. 


PART II. 

OF M.EDICINES. 


I N compofing this Treatife, I propofcd to divide it into two 
parts; the one treating of Aliments, the other of Medicines: 
and having now finifhed as well as I can what relates to the 
firft, I proceed to the fecond. 

( 

I have endeavoured above to explain the difference of thqlfe 
two fubjeds; and although, with refped to tbeTiibftainces to 
he comprehended under each, they are not^o-be ftridly diftin- 
guiflted, as it fometimes happens that the fame fubftance may 
belong to both fubjeds j yet I maintain, contrary to the pradice 
VoxrlL A of 
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of writers on the materia medica, That fuch fubftances fhould be 
confidered under the different views that may be taken of them 
as aliments or medicines; and that thefe fhould be confidered fe- 
parately, to avoid diftradting the ftudent by different views pre- 
fented at the fame time. 

It is therefore that my readers will find here feverat fubftnn- 
ces under the title of Medicines, which were treated of before 
under that of Aliments. This, however, was neceffary upon my 
plan, and will I hope be found ufeful. 

With refpedt to the order in which medicines are to be confi¬ 
dered, I have endeavoured above to determine what is the moft 
proper plan for the purpofe; and accordingly I have given a 
table explaining the whole of it. I am now to follow that plan_v 
and therefore proceed, in the firft place, to treat of Aftringents. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER I. 


OF ASTRINGENTS, 


A STRINGENTS arc fuch fubflances as, applied to the human. 

body, produce a contraction and condenfation in the foft 
folids, and thereby increafe their denfity and force of cohefion. 
If they are applied to longitudinal fibres, the contraction is made 
in the length of thefe ; but if applied to circular fibres, they 
diminifh the diameters of the veflels or cavities which the fibres 
furround. 

The operation of aflringents in general, in condenfing the 
folid, appears from their ufe in the tanning or making of lea¬ 
ther, in which they are fo frequently employed. 

The lame operation alfo agpears from their antifeptic power, 
which feems to depend upon their preferving the firinnefs aiyd 
cohefion of the animal fubflances to which they artt'applied", for 
a much longer time than the firmnefs would have continued in • 
thefe fubflances without fuch application. 


By what means aflringents produce the contraction of the fo- 

A 2 lid 
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lid parts of" animal bodies, is not very evident. It does not feem 
to be by introducing a matter into their fubftance; and in fome 
cafes it Teems to be rather by abforbing and abftradting tlieir 
fluid pairs. ' In fome cafes, where the fubftances applied are 
ftich as coagulate the fluids of the human body, as acids and al¬ 
cohol, we can readily underhand how the fame fhould condenie 
and contra# the folids formed of the fame fluids which thole 
matters coagulate. It does not, however, appear, that other 
aftringents, void of acidity, a# in the fame manner ; and their 
operation mult be referred to an attraction taking place between 
thefe aftringents and the particles of the animal folid. 

In forming a table of medicines according to their feverat 
operations on the human body, it fecrned proper to diftinguifti 
them as they operate upon the Ample folid, which is much of 
the fame nature in the dead as in the living body j or as they 
operate upon the fenlible and moving folids, which have their 
qu dities and powers only as they exift in a living body. This di- 
ftindion, on many occafions, will be neceflary and ufeful, but we 
cannot follow it throughout; and on thefe occafions, where the 
medicines at the fame time operate upon both the Ample and 
living folid, the conftdcration of their operation cannot be taken 

feparately. 

This is the cafe with refpe# to our prefent fubje#, as 
aftringents often operate upon the folids of both kinds. This, 
indeed, has not been always obferved; and it has been com¬ 
monly fuppofed, that aftringents a# more upon the Ample 
l%»4) < gpn i the living folid: and therefore, that they a# almoft 
only on tKe parts|to wJAch they are immediately applied. A very 
learned phyAcian in writing on hemorrhagy, has this expreflion: 
“ I do not lay any great ftnbflfupon the ufe of internal aftringent 
“ remedies, becaule it does not Appear likely from reafoning 
“ that they fhould do any fervice j and I am far from being 

“ convinced 
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“ convinced by experience that they ever do, except perhaps in 
“ hemorrhagies of the prirpae viae,” Hebcrden in Med. Tranf. 
Vol. II. 432. This, however, I cannot hold to be juft ; and by the 
corrugation and conftriction of the whole mouth and fauces., 
■which happens from a fmall portion of aftringents being applied 
to a fmall part of the tongue, I hold it to be demonftrated that 
aftringents act upon the feutient nerves; and therefore that the 
aftringeru efFe&s may be communicated from one part to very 
diftant parts of the body. The fame conclufion appears clearly 
to be formed from this, that aftringents taken into'the ftoir.ach 
(how their effeds in other parts of the body fo quickly, that they 
can hardly be fuppofed to have palled further than the ftomach 
itfelf; and therefore their fudden effeds in diftant parts muft 
be aferibed to an aftringent power communicated from the fto- 
mach to thofe other parts. 

It may, indeed, be alleged, that the aftringent matter is ia 
fome cafes carried further than the ftomach, and into the courfe 
of the circulation : but it muft ftill be obferved, that in many of 
thofe cafes the quantity of matter introduced is fo fmall, that 
when again diffufed in the mafs of blood, and equally diftribu- 
ted to the different parts of the body, it is obvious, that the por¬ 
tion of it applied to a particular part cannot be fuftlcient to 
produce any effed upon it j and therefore the effeds which 
appear muft be aferibed to the general operation on the fto- 
mach. Of all this dodrine, and particularly of the propagation 
of aftringent power from the ftomach to other parts, we have a 
ftrong proof in this, that fome of the moft fimple aftringents 
taken into the ftomach very foon after prevent t^reeptetf^e' 
of a paroxyfm of an intermittent fever, which implies a very ge- • 
neral operation on diftant parts- 
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As it is, therefore, eftablilhed, that aftringents ad upon the 
moving fibres, as well as upon the Ample folid, it will be readily 
conceived, that to their operation on the former their moft con- 
fiderable efteds on the living body are to be afcribed. As they 
contrad the moving fibres, and increafe their force of cohefion, 
they muft increafe their contradility, or what I call their tone, 
and they are, therefore, often properly named Tonics; and upon 
the fame ground are fitly enough named Strengtheners or Robo- 
rants: which under thefe titles will be more fully confider- 
cd hereafter. 

The matter of aftringents has been varioufly judged of, and ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed to confift of acid and earth. In the aftringents 
of an acerb tafte, fuch a compofition feems to be evident; and 
the fuppofition is confirmed by obferving, that an aftringent qua¬ 
lity is produced by certain combinations of acid and earth as in 
the cafe of Alum. We muft not, however, conclude this to be a 
general propofition, as in many cafes a combination of acid and 
earth produces matter of very little aftringent power, as hap¬ 
pens in the cafe of acids joined with calcarious earths; and in 
one cafe an acid joined with an abforbent earth, as in magnefia 
alba, produces matter of a purgative quality. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, admit of this general propofition, that aftringents are 
formed by a combination of acid and earth. With relped to 
the greater part of the vegetable aftringents, the prefence of an 
acid is b*y no means evident; and it is certain, that in the 
greater part of them, the quantity of acid is not fo much as to 
laturate the earthy or other parts of the matter in their compofi- 
the whole fubftance of the aftringent appears ftill to 
be a powerful abTorbept of acids capable of abftrading them from 
other fubftances with which they are joined, as we {hall (how 
more fully prefently. 
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This leads me to fay in what manner we difcover an aflrm- 
gent quality to be in certain bodies. 

In the firji place, we difcover it moll certainly by their effedls 
on the human body, and that by the tafte they give in the 
mouth ; a fenfe of conftri£lion not only in the parts with which 
they come immediately in contadl, but alfo in the whole of the 
internal furface of the mouth and fauces. This fenfe of con- 
ftridtion is different from different fubflances ; and I believe its 
degree may be taken as a mark of the power which fuch fub¬ 
flances may exert as aflringents in the ftomach, or other parts 
of the body. 

In the fecond place, we difcover an aflringent quality in bodies 
by their being applied to a folution of green vitriol, in which 
they produce a black colour. This we fuppofe to be owing to 
the aflringents abftradting the acid of the vitriol from the iron 
it was before joined with; and that therefore the iron falls down 
in the form of a black powder. I fhall not infill further on the 
theory of this operation, but fhall endeavour to apply it to our 
purpofe. 

As experiments fhow that aflringent fubflances applied to 
the folution of vitriol produce more fuddenly a black colour, and 
that of a greater degree of blacknefs, in proportion to the 
other marks they give of their aftringency, fo we may employ this 
experiment to determine the power of aftringency in different 
fubflances. For this purpofe, the learned Bergius, in his late 

it '£'•' 

Treatife on the Materia Medica, has given us his experiments of 
the application of almofl every vegetable fubftance to the folu¬ 
tion of green vitriol; and I have much reafon to believe, that 
his experiments have been accurately made and faithfully re¬ 
ported. From them, I think we learn what I have juft now al¬ 
leged, that the aflringent power is in proportion to the fudden- 

nefe 
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nefs with which they ftrike a black colour, and tn the degree 
in which they produce it. By this the learned author points 
out what fubftances are the moft powerful aftringents; and in 
like manner, what are the weaker kinds of the many which for¬ 
merly entered promifeuoufly into our lifts .of aftringents: and I 
fhall hereafter make ufe of his experiments in determining the 
aftringent power of particular fubftances. 

Bu r before I enter upon this, I think it proper to obferve 
here, that every fubftance which ftrikes a black colour with a 
folution of green vitriol, is not to be conftdered as an aftringent; 
for it may happen that a fmall portion of aftringent matter may 
be prelent in fubftances in which a matter of contrary quality 
truly prevails; and there cannot be a ftronger inftance of this 
than in the herb Malva, the juice of which ftrikes fome black 
colour: and from the experiments of Bf.rgius, it will appear that 
the fame happens with refped to many other vegetable fubftances 
which have not been, nor cannot be, conftdered as aftringent 
matters. 

A ft con d obfervation to be made is, that certain aftringents, 
which otherwife give proof of their aftringent power, do not* 
ftrike a black colour with the folution of vitriol, or do it more 
weakly than in proportion to their aftringent powers. We have 
an inftance of this in the juice of quinces, and fome other 
acerb fubftances; which is probably owing to this, that the 
aftringent matter in thefe fubftances is faturated with the acid 
that is already prefent in them. 

Wiiat judgment, concerning the nature of vegetables, may 
he formed from the different colours which are produced by 

5 them 
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them when applied to the folution of vitriol remains yet to be in¬ 
quired into. 

The general effeds of aftringents on the human body are ex- 
prefied above in the definition; but in what different ftates of 
the body, that is, in what difeafes they are to be employed, is 
yet to be faid. 

In all cafes of general debility, they may be fuppofed to be 
ufeful; and in that ftate which has been called a Cachexy, and 
which often forms the beginning of dropfy, the preparations of 
iron formed by a combination of an acid with that metal have been 
employed with much benefit: but I do not know of any other 
fimple aftringent, that in the fame cafe has been employed with 
advantage. In one cafe, their power in taking off the atony of 
the fyftem is very remarkable, and that is in the cafe of inter¬ 
mittent fevers. In another place, in my Firjl Lines of the Practice, 
of Phyfic , I have ftiown that the recurrence of the paroxyfin of in¬ 
termittent fevers depends upon the recurrence of a ftate of atony 
in the fyftem, and that the paroxyfm is prevented by various 
means of obviating the recurrence of that atony; and a frequent 
experience has ftiowed the power of aftringents in this refped. 
It is true, that, even for this purpofe, their tonic powers are much 
increafed by their being combined with bitters, as we (hall ex¬ 
plain in another place; but in the mean .time, as^the moft 
fimple aftringents frequently anfwer the purpofe, it does not 
prevent our perceiving that aftringents by themfelves are capable 
of increafing the* tone of the moving fibres over the whole 
body. 

Astringents are confidered as efpecially ufeful in reftraining 
cxcefiive evacuations; and,.in the firft place, hemorrhagies, or 
Vol. II. B the 
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I believe the mod part of praditioners have had occafion to 
obferve the fame inefficacy of internal aftringents in^the cafe of 
gleets, or ferous evacuations from the urethra in males and 
therefore will judge with me, that materia medica writers have 
been much too liberal in aferibing virtues to aftringents in thole 
cafes. How far a diftindion is to be made in thofe cafes with 
refped to different aftringents, I fliall confider hereafter. 

It may be fuppofed by feme, that there is an analogy between, 
thofe cafes of increafed ferous evacuations, and the exceffive dis¬ 
charge of a ferous fluid from ulcers j and, therefore, that to reme¬ 
dy this, internal aftringents may be employed. I believe the pro¬ 
priety of this meafure may be well founded; but at the fame 
time, it does not appear that the good effeds in thefe cafes de¬ 
pends upon a conftridion produced on the extremities of the 
veflcls pouring out the fluids, fo much as upon reftoring the 
tone, perhaps the inflammatory ftate, of the veffels that is nccef- 
fary to the production of laudable pus. 

In mentioning the general effects of aftringents, I muft not 
omit their Angular power of relieving the fymptoms which at¬ 
tend the prefence of a calculus in the urinary paflages. Among 
the differtations of De Heucher, formerly a profeffor at Wit- 
temberg, there is one under this title, Calculus per acljlrin- 
gcnthi pellendus. In this he fliows, that almoft at all times, 
and by the mod eminent phyfleians, aftringents have been 
employed in calculous cafes. He is, indeed, intent upon 
fhowing that aftringents have been employed in promoting 
the excretion of calculi; but I prefume that, in the cafes in 
which thofe remedies appeared fuccefsful, the calculous matter 
■was only fuppofed to be evacuated, becaufe the patient was re* 
lieved from the fymptoms that he formerly laboured under. But 
■we now know that thefe fymptoms may be relieved without the 

ftoneV 
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•ftone’s having been diffolved or evacuated: and among other 
may be reckoned. A proof of thi<s appears in the ufe of the 
leaves of the Uva urfi j which not only from the experiments 
medicines that may operate in this manner, 1 believe aftringents 
of the late De Haen, but alfo from my own, I have found to be 
often powerful in relieving the lymptoms of calculus. This 
plant is manifeftly a powerful aftringent ; and in what manner 
this, and other aftringents are ufeful in the cafes mention¬ 
ed, may be difficult to explain; but I fhall offer a conjedure 
on the fubjed. 1 fuppofe their effed to depend upon their ab- 
forbing acid in the ftomach. Their powerful attradion of acid 
we have mentioned above; and that thereby they may be ufeful 
in calculous cafes, is rendered probable by this, that the medi¬ 
cines which of late have been found the moft powerful in re¬ 
lieving the fymptoms of calculus, are a variety of alkalines, 
which are known to do this without their ading at all in diflbl- 
ving the ftone. 

When we have thus faid in what difeafes aftringents are ufeful, 
it is proper to remark, that materia medica writers mark them 
as ufeful in a difeafe in which we would allege, both from theory 
and experience, that they are of no ufe at all j that is, in the 
cafe of hernia, which in our opinion does not depend upon any 
laxity of the iuteftinal canal, but upon the laxity of the con¬ 
taining teguments; to which we believe the operation of inter¬ 
nal aftringeuts can hardly reach. 

After mentioning the difbafes in which aftringents are fup- 
pofed to be ufeful, it is proper for me to obferve that they are 
improperly employed in reftraining evacuations, whether of 
blood or of ferous fluids, when thefe evacuations can be truly 
confidercd as critical, or as neceflary to relieve a plethoric ftate 

of 
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of the y ftem, except when the evacuations proceed to an ex- 
cefs that threatens to be in danger of inducing death, or at leaft 
of inducing a great and dangerous debility. In fuch cafes, the 
Judicious practitioner will balance between the confequences to 
be apprehended : but we cannot mils to remark here, that the 
Stahlians, and other German phyficians, by fuppofing plethora 
and cacochymy more frequently than they exift, have limited 
the employment of aftringents too much. 

Astringent matter is very generally prefent in the vege¬ 
table kingdom, and fometimes in all the different parts of plants ; 
but mod frequently in their barks, fometimes in the roots, 
more rarely in the leaves, and more feldom ftill in the flowers; 
though there are exceptions to all of thefe as general rules. 

With refpeCt to the pharmaceutical treatment of aftringents, 
we in the firft place obferve, that they arc moft ufeful when they 
are taken in their entire ftate, and when given, as the common 
language is, in fubftance ; and we are perfuaded that the gaftric 
liquor extra&s them more powerfully than any other menftruuin 
we could apply. It is, however, on many occafions, proper to 
employ them in a liquid form; and for that purpofe they have 
been treated by diftillation, infufion, and deco&ion. 

Astringents very rarely confift of odorous or volatile parts. 
They are very univerfally of a fixed nature, and nothing rifes 
from them in diftillation with water 5 and even in thofe cafes 
where their odorous and volatile parts arife, it is found that no 
part of the aftringent quality is at the fame time communicated 
to the diftilled water; and therefore the diftilled waters drawn 
from aftringents formerly kept in the fliops, were on that account 
abfolutely inert. 


Astrjn- 
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Astringents are properly enough treated by infufion, and 
readily yield their qualities either to an aqueous or fpirituous 
menftruum. The extrad obtained by water is in larger propor¬ 
tion than that obtained by fpirit: but that the aftringency is 
greater in the one than in the other is not certainly determined; 
and the choice of the infufions is Wde rather according as 
the menftruum is more or lefs adapted to the purpofe of the 
medicine, than by any confederation of the aftringent power ex- 
traded by it. 

Astringents are alfo treated by decodion in water j and in 
this way a ftronger impregnation can be obtained than by in¬ 
fufion : but it appears to me that the aftringent matter is ex- 
traded in a more entire ftate by infufion, and that in decodion 
there is always fome decompofition takes place; with what efled, 
however, on the fubftance as a medicine, we cannot certainly de¬ 
termine. 

Having thus treated of aftringents in general, I proceed now 
to give fome remarks (on the particular aftringents that have 
been, or may be, employed, and that in the order of the gene¬ 
ral catalogue of medicines that has been prefixed. 


PARTICULAR ASTRINGENTS. 

Bolus rubra. 

The bolus armena flood in our difpenfatory lifts long after 
we had ceafed to import any fuch fubftance from the eaft; but 
it is now entirely omitted in our Britifh catalogues. 


A 
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A number of fimilar earths, under the titles of ‘Terra Sigil - 
kita , or fealed earths, ftill hold a place in foreign catalogues ; 
but they are now entirely neglected in Britain, and we retain 
of the bolar earths the Bolus Gallica only. 

This, however, I expeCl will alfo be expunged ; for I cannot 
perceive in it. any fort of medicinal quality. Applied to the 
tongue in a dry and powdery Bate, by abforbing the moifture 
of the part, they give fome fenfe of auflerity and aftringency ; 
but upon a more complete diffufion, that entirely difappears : 
and as they are not foluble in any of the animal fluids, I cannot 
believe in their exerting any aftringent power even in the ali¬ 
mentary canal. 

I have never found them of any ufe; and I mail have bet¬ 
ter authority than that of the late Dr Hill to make me believe 
that they have ever been of fervice in diarrhoeas and dyfente- 
ries. See Hill’s Materia Medica, page i8o. Thcic earths difeover 
no alkaline part in their compofition that can be diflolved by 
vegetable acids, and therefore they cannot be ufeful as abforb- 
ents of acid in the ftomach ; and much lefs do they difeover 
any acid that can be the foundation of Dr Boerhaave’s cha¬ 
racter of Laudatiflimce bob. See Aph. 88. at the end of the pa¬ 
ragraph. Nor can 1 find any foundation for the opinion of his 
commentator Van Swieten, page 128. that by correcting pu¬ 
trid matters, they are ufeful in dyfenteries attended with much 
putrefcency. 


Creta. 


Many phyficians would introduce here this and many other 
abforbent earths, as they fuppofe thefe, when combined with 

3 acids, 
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acids, to prove aftringent: but fo far as I can judge by the fen- 
fible qualities of fuch comppunds, their aftringent quality is 
very inconfiderable; and the effedls of abforbents in inducing 
coftivenefs, even when ufed very largely, we have not obferved. 
Their effe&s, either in this way or in curing diarrhoea, if truly 
obferved, we would afcribe rather to their corre&ing acidity than 
to their aftringency. See what I have faid above on aftringents 
in general. 


Alumen. 

I do not think it my bufinefs here to give any account of 
the practices by which this fubftance is produced from feveral 
foffil matters, as this has been done already by feveral writers 
more fcientifically than 1 could; nor do I think it neccflary af¬ 
ter Margraaf to give any account of the peculiar part of Clay 
that, with the vitriolic acid, enters into the compofition of 
alum. It is enough for me, that this is a fubftance very well 
known; and that in the fame Hate in which it is employed in 
various arts, and as commonly exhibited in our Ihops, it is fuffi- 
ciently pure and fit for the purpofes of medicine. 

Here we confider only its ufe in medicine, and chiefly as an 
aftringent of the mod powerful kind. It is ufed both.internal- 
ly and externally. With refpedl to its internal ufe, I am fur- 
prifed to find that it feems iiot to have been employed with 
•other aftringents in diarrhoea. Some materia medica writers 
indeed mention its being fuited to cure this difeafe; but I have 
not met with any pra&ical writer who prefcribes it in fuch 
cafes. Governed like other pra&itioners by imitation and ha¬ 
bit, 1 have feldom employed itbut I have employed it fo much 
Vol. II. G as 
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as to make me judge that in diarrhoeas it may be ufed with ad' 
vantage. 

It has been given internally, chiefly in the cafes of haemor- 
rliagy from the lungs or from the uterus. In the cafe of hae- 
moptyfis I have not found it ufeful ; and this I believe happened 
from the haemoptyfis being always an adtive hasmorrhagy, in 
which aftringents feem to be always hurtful. But in menor¬ 
rhagia, and other uterine lisemorrhagies, which often depend 
upon a laxity of the veflels of the uterus, it may be of fervice ; 
and we have often found it to be fo. It fliould be given at firft 
in fmall dofes, as it is ready to irritate the ftomach : and in fe- 
veral inftances I have found it reje&ed by vomiting; and what 
is more extraordinary, I have known large dofes of it operate 
as a purgative. In urgent cafes, however, the dofes mu ft be 
frequently repeated and increafed, for it has been only from 
large quantities given, that its effedls have appeai-ed to be con- 
liderable. We begin by giving it in dofes of five grains; but 
have gone the length of a fcruple, and have given fuch a dofe 
feveral times in a day. 

Alum has been frequently employed in the Fluor albus, and 
particularly on the recommendation of Dr Thomson, Medical 
i'/Jays, IV. 38.; but I have been very often difappointed of its 
effedl. 

It was ftrongly recommended by Dr Mead for the cure of 
diabetes; but in our hofpital the ferum aluminofum has been 
frequently employed in diabetes without fuccefs. 

Among the other remedies of intermittent fevers, alum joined 
with nutmeg has been mentioned; and the analogy with other io¬ 
nic powers renders it a probable remedy. I have tried it by giving, 
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a large dofe of it an hour or a little more before the coming on of 
a paroxyfm ; and in fome inftances it has prevented this: But. 
both the alum and nutmeg were difagreeable to the ftomach, 
and prevented a repetition, when more agreeable and more cer¬ 
tain mecKcines were at hand. 

Since the time that Helvetios wrote Des Pertes dc Sau^ 
and propofed alum as a fpecific for the cure of theft:, it was 
long common to employ alum in the form propofed by Helve- 
tics, that is, as fufed with a certain proportion of Sanguis dra- 
conis, fuppofed to be an aftringent: but as this is a medicine 
not foluble in the human fluids, and therefore abfolutely inert, 
it has been juflly rejected. If, as Dr Lewis fuppofed it to be, 
more flowly diflblved in the ftomach, and therefore introducing 
the alum more gradually, it might be proper ; but we are 
perfuaded that the Sanguis draconis rather prevented the 
operation of the alum altogether: and if the flow intro¬ 
duction is to be ftudied, this may be obtained by fmaller dofes 
than even thofe above mentioned. The Edinburgh college have 
thought proper to continue the title of Pulvis Stypticus, that 
our practitioners had been long accuftomed to ; but they have 
added a more valuable aftringent than the dragon’s blood, that 
is, the gum Kino, which does not make in colour or dofe a me¬ 
dicine different from jftie compofition formerly kept in the 
fhops. 

Alum is more frequently ufe # d externally than internally, par¬ 
ticularly in gargles, in relaxations of the uvula, and other fwel- 
ling of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when there is not 
at the fame time any acute inflammation prefent j but I have 
known it employed in every ft&te of the cynanche tonfillaris 
with fome advantage. In many perfons who are liable to be 
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affedled with this fwelling from flight applications of cold, we 
have known the difeafe prevented, or foon removed, by the ufe 
of a deco&ion of oak bark, to a pound of which half a dram of 
alum and two ounces of brandy were added. The fame gargle,, 
without the fpirits, is ufeful in the cafe of fpongy fwelled gums 
and loofe teeth, from fcurvy or other caufes. 

Alum is alfo ufeful in curing the ophthalmia membranarum,. 
and feems to me more powerful for this purpofe than either 
white vitriol or fiigar of lead. It is commonly employed in the 
form of the coagulum aluminofum; but I have found the folu- 
tion in water to be ftill more effe&ual, employing from two to 
five grains of almn to the ounce of water. 

Burnt alum has been much employed as an efcharotic for 
confuming proud flefh in ulcers 5 but it is not near fo powerful, 
as the preparations of either mercury or copper. 


Feurum five Chalybs, Iron or Steel. The term Mars, introdu¬ 
ced by the chemifis, is very frequently employed. 

Both titles Hand in the catalogue of the London .college : 
and in preparing the rnbigo, they fee m^t o have preferred the 
chalybs but on what foundation we carnet perceive. We fuppofe 
it to be quite indifferent whether the one or the other is employed; 
but if we were to give any preference, we ffiould think it due to 
the iron in its foft malleable Bate, or in what we call Forged Iron. 

As Iron, like all other metals, in its folid and entire ftate, is 
not adtive with regard to our bodies, without being corroded or 
diflolved by faline matters, fo we judge it to be rendered adlive 
only by being combined with acids. It has been common 

enough. 
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enough ':o give the entire metal, brought by filing into a fine 
poyvder, an^ ”uth very good effe&s, as a medicine. This, 
however, we do not confider as any exception to our general 
rule: for we are perfuaded that there is conftantly prefent in 
the human ftomach a quantity of acid capable of diflolving 
iron •, and we hold this to be a proof of it, that we never knew 
iron given in its metallic or fiightly corroded ftate, without pro¬ 
ducing a blacknefs in the ftools, which to us always prefumes 
a previous lblution of the iron in acids. 

As this combination with acids is neceftliry, fo pliyficians and 
chemifts have diverfified this combination a hundred ways : and 
we do not know a preparation of iron for the purpofe of medi¬ 
cine that has not been prepared by a combination with acids, 
or by bringing the iron into a ftate that rendered it readily fo- 
luble by the acid of the ftomach and Dr Lewis very properly 
obferves, that Pruftian blue, though truly containing a quantity 
of .iron, as it is not foluble in any acid, is the leaft promifing of 
all the medicinal preparations. 

I DO not think it ncceflary to enumerate here the various pre¬ 
parations that have formerly ftood, or {till ftand, in our difpen- 
fatories, as they all agree in the fame medical virtue, and are 
only proper as convenient for being exhibited in different forms. 
The Edinburgh collejflfehave endeavoured to make an improve¬ 
ment in preparing a fpirituous tindlure, as the tirnftures of that 
kind formerly prepared were liable in keeping to let fall a por¬ 
tion of what they had diflblved, and of thereby becoming con¬ 
ftantly weaker the longer they were kept. The college, as 
taught by Dr Black, have obviated this, by ordering the tinc¬ 
ture to be made of the fquamae ferri, as a portion of iron depri¬ 
ved of its phlogifton, and therefore entering into a more ftrieft 
union with the acid. 
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Iron combined with acids becomes an aftringent fubftance; 
and upon its aftringent and tonic powers its medicinal virtues 
entirely depend: for by increafing the tone of the veflels it in- 
creafes their vigour and adivity. 

We do not think it neceflary here to take any notice of the 
do&rine of Menghini concerning the iron conftantly prefent 
in the blood of animals, or the manner in which it is introdu¬ 
ced into it. We think it is enough to fay, that his experiments, 
both on men and brutes, {how clearly that iron introduced into 
the ftomach, and ading there, has the power of increafing ap¬ 
petite, and the vigour of the circulation. 

Physicians formerly fuppofed that iron had a double 
power of fometimes increafing and fometimes reftraining eva¬ 
cuations, and fancied that different preparations pofiefled thefe 
different powers : but in this they were miftaken, as we have 
maintained above, that every preparation foluble in acids has 
the lame aftringent and tonic power; and the Croci which were 
diftinguiftied as aperient or aftringent, have commonly neither 
the one nor the other quality. 

It is, however, ftill true, that the fame preparation, as Dr 
Lewis has judicioufly obferved, may fometimes exert an ape¬ 
rient and fometimes an aftringent poSarer, according to the 
ftate of the body they are applied to. If, for example, a reten¬ 
tion of menfes depends upon a weaknefs in the veffels of the 
uterus, chalybeate medicines, by invigorating the force of the 
veflels, may cure the difeafe, and may thereby appear to be 
aperient: and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, when the 
difeafe depends upon a laxity of the extreme veffels of the ute¬ 
rus, iron exhibited, by reftoring the tone of thefe veflels, may 
fliow an aftringent operation. 
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By confiderations of this kind, the inutiNty or propriety of 
the medicinal preparations of iron may be determined. In 
all cafes of adtive hemorrhagy, they imift be hurtful; and 
in cafes of hemorrhagy from external violence, I would judge 
them to be ufelefs, if not hurtful. In cafes of a general flac- 
cidity, as it is frequently marked under the title of Cachexy, 
and in all cafes of evacuations from laxity, whether fan- 
guine or ferous, they are likely to be the mod effe&ual reme¬ 
dies. 

We are perfuaded that the good effects of the preparations of 
iron have been often miffed by their being given in too finall 
dofes. The fuline preparations, in large dofes, are ready to irri¬ 
tate the ftomach > and both on this account, and on fomc other 
confiderations, it may be always proper to begin with fmall doles, 
and to increafe them by degrees: but we have often found, that no 
great benefit is to be obtained but when large quantities, either 
by the fize of the dofes, or by the long continuance of them, have 
been thrown in. We have found the fimple ruft as efie&ual as any 
other preparation, and we have always found the ftomach bear 
it better than any other. We begin with a dofe of five grains, 
but increafe it gradually to what the ftomach eafily bears. We 
have been informed of its being given to the quantity of fix 
drachms in one day; but we have hardly found any ftomach that 
would bear the third part of that quantity without much fick- 
nefs. 1 think the ftomach commonly bears it better by fomc 
aromatic being joined with it. 


Cuprum, Copper . By the chemifts, Venus,. 


I have no doubt of putting this metal into the lift of afirin- 
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gents; for though it poflefies very ftrongly ftimulant powers, 
which often prevent oar perceiving its aftringency, yet we can, 
by employing the milder preparations of it, or perhaps by pre¬ 
paring it fo as to take away the whole of its ftimulant quality, 
obtain its tonic effects. 

The late Baron Van Swieten tells us, that he had met with 
a preparation of copper, in which the ftimulant powers of it had 
been entirely taken away ; and when taken into the ftomach 
excited no naufea, but excited a certain thrilling formicationem 
over the whole body, extending to the very points of the fin¬ 
gers ; and this medicine had proved ufeful in epilepfies, which 
I think is the fame thing as if he had faid it poffefled a tonic 
power. I have not yet difcovered the method of making fuch 
a preparation of copper ; and therefore I employ either a fmall 
dofe of the blue vitriol or a combination of copper with fal am¬ 
moniac, which I confider as a milder preparation than the com¬ 
bination of the copper with an acid. I give the blue vitriol in 
the dofe of a quarter or half a grain according to the age of the 
perfon; and in repeating the medicine twice a-day, I increafe 
the dofe to what the ftomach will bear without vomiting, but 
allow it to go fo far as to occafion fome ficknefs and even nau¬ 
fea. This medicine continued for foYne time, has proved an ufe¬ 
ful tonic fn certain cafes of epilepfy and hyfteria. On fome oc- 
cafi*ons t it has proved diuretic; and on fome others anthelmin¬ 
tic. The combination of copper with an amrnoniacal fait, I 

learned from th zAftaNatura curios: and firft introduced it into the 

» 

pra&ice of this country ; and it now ftands in our Difpenfatory 
under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum. In many inftances it 
has proved a cure of epilepfy, and thereby difcovered its aftrin- 
gent and tonic power. It is employed in the fame manner as I 
have faid above of the blue vitriol, by beginning with fmall, do- 
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fes of half a grain, and increafing thefe by degrees to what the 
ftomach will bear. I find it commonly more manageable than, 
the blue vitriol; and in many inftances have carried the dole to 
five grains, and in fome ftill further. In many cafes it has pro¬ 
ved a cur£ of epilepfy ; but in many others it has entirely failed 
in being fuch. When, in the courfe of a month, it has not fliown 
any good effeds, I defift from its further ufe, as I fufped that large 
quantities of copper introduced may, like lead, prove hurtful to 
the body : and therefore, in cafes of periodical epilepfy, after gi¬ 
ving the medicine conftantly during one interval, if the difeafe 
flill continues, I afterwards give the medicine only for fome 
days before an expected acceillon; and in this manner 1 have 
had fuccefs. 

In ufing preparations of copper, we muft confult the various 
writings on the ufe of copper-veflels in the kitchen. There 
have now been many publilhed, and are well known. The 
fads they have related prove beyond a doubt, that copper in¬ 
troduced into the body to a certain quantity may prove very 
mifehievous, though their violent effeds may not at firft appear; 
but when they do appear they have been often fatal. What quan¬ 
tity of it is neceffary to render it poifonous, I cannot exadly 
determine; but 1 know that ufed in confiderable quantity, in 
fuch dofes as have been mentioned above, it has not difeovered its 
deleterious effeds: but at the fame time, I am fo well perfuaded 
of its deleterious tendency, that it feemed incumbent on me 
to give the caution I have juft now mentioned; and its*efcharo- 
tic powers, when ufed externafly, fufficiently confirm my fufpi- 
cions. 

The efcharotic powers of the preparations of copper have been 
known and employed from the moft ancient times for cleanfing 
foul ulcers, and bringing them to difeharge a laudable pus; but 
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flnce the introduction of the ufe of mercury in the 16th century*, 
the preparations of this have been more commonly employed. 
The operation of copper and mercury feem to be very much the 
fame ; and whether the one is preferable to the other, I cannot 
determine : but in fome cafes I have found the coppqf fucceed, 
when the mercury before employed had appeared lefs effectual; 
but whether this depended upon any peculiar power in the one 
fubftance more than in the other, or upon the different degree 
of acrimony in the different preparations employed, I am at a 
lofs to determine : but think the furgeons ought to attend more 
particularly to this fubjeCt. 

When the preparations of copper are applied to an entire fur- 
face, they manifeftly difcover an aftringent power; and upon 
that footing they have been injeCted into the urethra in gonor¬ 
rhoeas and gleets; with what propriety it is not my bufinefs to 
determine here, the queftion being with refpeCt to aftringcnts in 
general, and not with refpeCt to copper in particular. 

The aftringent powers of the preparations of copper have 
efpecially appeared in the application of them to the eyes ; and 
we have known a weak folution of verdegris ufeful in reftrain- 
ing inflammation : but it is fo ready to prove irritating to that 
fenfible organ, that a great deal of nicety is neceffiry in the em¬ 
ployment of it; and.we feem to have a milder preparation in the 
aqua fapphirina. It is, however, abfurd to order this prepa¬ 
ration in- fuch a manner as to allow the ftrength of it to be liable 
to much uncertainty; and the Edinburgh college have properly 
ordered it fo as it may be brought to a ftandard. It has com¬ 
monly been fuppofed, that the aqua fapphirina was fuited to. 
take off fpecks or opaque fpots that appear upon the cornea, and 
which has been fuppofed to imply an efcharotic power : but- 
this certainly is feldom the cafe; and it feems to aCt only 
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by an aftringent power, diminilhing the impetus of the fluids in 
the vefTeis which terminate in the opaque fpot. 

In another refpedt, the operation of the preparations of 
copper upon the eyes may be miftaken. It has been com¬ 
mon to introduce a portion of vercfegris into the ointments 
which, in cafes of ophthalmia, are applied to the edges of the 
eye-lids; and this may be fuppofed to be on the footing of aftrin- 
gents: but as the application is efpecially employed in cafes of 
the ophthalmia tarfi, in which there is almoft always fome exco¬ 
riation of the tarfus, it is probable that the verdegris ads 
here as an efcharotic. 


Plumbum, Lead. Saturn. 

The aftringent powers of the faline preparations of this me¬ 
tal are now fufficiently afcertained j but at the fame time it is 
equally well known, that all thefe preparations, and the vapours 
exhaled from the metal itfelf, or its calces introduced into the 
body, difcover a fedative power extremely noxious to the human 
fyftem. It is therefore difficult to determine how far we can 
employ the aftringent and tonic operation of this metal, and be 
at the fame time fecure againft its deleterious powers, efpecially 
as thefe deleterious powers do not always immediately^difcover 
their operation, and very often only after they have long re¬ 
mained latent and unheeded in the body. 

Thus Dr Huntdermark, formerly a Profeflor at Leipfic, in 
the appendix to the 7 th volume of the Acla Nature cur info rum, has 
■given us a diflertation de facchari faturni ufu interno falutari: and 
1 have no doubt that the learned profefTor had, upon fome oc- 
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cafions, found the faccharum faturni moderate the adivity of' 
the fyftem in fevers; for Lt appears that other preparations of 
lead had formerly been employed in fevers by other practition¬ 
ers : but hardly any body now a-days will think, that Dr Hunt- 
derma rk, or tliofe other practitioners, were fufficiently aware 
of, or attentive to, the confequences to be apprehended ; and 
therefore that they could warrant us in any cafe againft thefc 
being very mifehievous. 

This feems to be fo much the cafe at prefent, that hardly any 
practitioner will now think of employing any preparations of 
lead as internal medicines : but in proportion as the favour for 
thefe has declined, that for its external life has greatly increafed. 
We arc, however, at a lofs to determine pofitively, what is its 
operation, or to explain in many cafes where its efteds are, evident, 
how the fuppofed operations could produce them. It is the writing 
of Mr Goulard of Montpelier that has raifed thefe doubts. It is 
difficult to deny fads pofitively afierted ; but we find in Gou¬ 
lard’s writing fo many fads not confirmed by our own expe¬ 
rience, fo many marks of partiality to the medicine he recom¬ 
mends, and fo much frivolous theory by which he fupports it; 
that his credit with me is indeed very little. I am much of opi¬ 
nion, that nobody can confult him with lafety, without attend¬ 
ing to the very judicious and ingenious criticifm publifhed on 
the fubjqd by Mr Aiken of Warrington; and I am difpofed to 
leave my readers to be molt properly informed of the virtues of 
lead applied externally in lotion, poultice, or ointment, to Mr 
Aiken’s work. I have only this to obferve, that Mr Aiken 
feems difpofed to think, that the (aline preparations of lead ex¬ 
ternally applied, never enter into the fyftem in fuch quantity as 
to afFed the general fyftem in the fame manner as they common¬ 
ly do when introduced by the mouth, or when the vapours of 
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lead are applied. But Dr Percival has given us a fail that, 
may lead us to believe, that .Dr Aiken’s opinion is not well 
founded ; and we judge it to be very probable, that though lead 
applied to the entire furface can hardly enter in fuch quantity 
as to be noxious to the fyflem, yet that when applied to an ul¬ 
cerated furface capable of a promifcuous abforption, it may be 
taken in in fuch quantity as to afFedl the general fyflem. 


Zincum, Zinc . 

That the faline preparations of this metal afl as aflringents, 
we know very well from the operation of white vitriol, fo very 
frequently applied to the eyes. It has been ufed in different 
proportions; and when in large proportions, it certainly proves 
very irritating : but it may certainly be ufed with great fufcty in 
a greater proportion than that of two grains to the ounce of 
water, as it is in the aqua vitriolica of the lafl edition of the 
Edinburgh difpeufutory and the London college feems to be of 
that opinion. 

The flores zinci, as a matter liable to be corroded by the acid 
of the flomacli, and thereby rendered a&ive, has been lately, 
upon the authority of the late excellent Dr Gaubius, introdu¬ 
ced into frequent practice as an antifpafmodic, or as 1 confider 
it as an aflringent and tonic. It has now been frequently em¬ 
ployed here in epilepfy, hyfleria, and fome other fpafmodic dif- 
eafes, as the chorea, and others. In epilepfy, they never an- 
fw'ered with Dr Gaubius himfelf; nor have they, that I know 
of, here, though given in much larger does than he feems ever 
to have employed. In my own pra&ice, I have not found them 
of remarkable benefit, nor do I find my fellow-pra&itioners gi¬ 
ving a more favourable report; and in canfequence the cin- 
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ployment of them in pradice here becomes lefs and lefs every 
day. 

In remote parts of the country, in which the flores zinci 
were not to be had, I have frequently prefcribed the vitriolum 
album; and in foine cafes with as good efFed as in any of thofe 
in which I had employed the flores zinci. We catinot difmifs the 
fubjed without obferving, that from the experiments of Mr 
Hellot, it appears clearly that zinc introduced into the body 
in a certain quantity may prove a violent poifon; and I leave 
it with praditiohers to confider what caution this fliould give in 
the large or long continued employment of zinc as a medicine. 


VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


These are a very numerous fet; and in the indigene plants 
of Britain an aflringent quality is very general. Formerly a 
great number of them were employed in medicine, and as fuch 
flood in our difpenfatory lifts : but the aflringent quality is in 
different plants in very different degrees; and thofe in which 
it is weak have been of late negleded in pradice, and for that 
reafon omitted in our lifts. For the fame reafon, perhaps, I 
might o^mit them here; but both becaufe their being omitted 
in pradice is not always well founded, and becaufe they ftill 
remain mentioned in matferia medica writers of the lateft date 
and belt reputation, we fhali think it neceffary to take notice of 
flame of them, if it were for no other purpofe than to prevent 
ftudents from being mifled by the materia medica writers 
they might otherwife confult. 


In 
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In arranging the vegetable aftringents, as in every other 
clafs of medicines, I have thrown them together, as far as I 
could, according to their botanical affinities; that is, as they be¬ 
long to the natural orders, as thefe are eftablifhed by Linnjeijs 
or by ProfelTor Murray. Where that could not be properly done, 
I have done it by their fenfible qualities, or fome other analogiesj 
all which will appear from the catalogue prefixed, and which 
will give a clear view of the order in which I am to purfue my 
fubjed. I begin the prefent with confidering the natural order 
of the Senticosje ; and taking thefe in the alphabetical order 
of the names under which they Hand in pharmaceutical lifts, I 
begin with 


Agrimonia. 

This is now omitted both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges, but in no other lifts that I have obferved. It is ftill in 
every materia medica writer y and thefe have always, and do 
ftill favour it with more attention than we think it deferves. It 
has fome aftringent powers j but they are feeble, and fhould 
not hold the place of many which we know to be more power¬ 
ful in every intention in which it has been, or could be, em¬ 
ployed. If we did not know well the difpofition of the moft ju¬ 
dicious writers on the materia medica to repeat after others, w r c 
fhould be furprifed on finding Dr Haller and ProfelTor Mur¬ 
ray repeating after an author of fo little credit as Chomel, 
that he had cured a fchirrous liver by means of agrimony $ and 
it feeins equally frivolous in Spielmann to tell us, that For.- 
restus had by agrimony broke down a (tone in the bladder, 
and brought it away in pieces with the urine. 
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I may have frequent occafion for fiich criticifms; but 
I doubt much if my readers will have patience to admit of 
them. 


AlchemimX 

I have infcrted this for the famereafbns I inferted the above, 
though this has ftill lefs than that pretenfions to a place any 
where j and I do not believe the authority of Baldinger will 
again bring it into ufe. 


Argentina. 

The leaves of this intitle them to a place in a lift of aftrin- 
gents; but their qualities are weak, and they are therefore pro¬ 
perly negledled in practice. Upon the credit of Tournefort, 
1 have tried them in the fluor albus, but without fuccefs. I did 
not indeed always join with them, as he did, the broth of crabs j 
but in fome trials even with this my fuccefs was no better. The 
roots are very different from all thofe of the fame order. They 
are more fucculent, and have much fweetnefs, with fome aftrin- 
gency, but without any of the rank flavour of parfnips with 
which they have been frequently compared. From their fac- 
■charine ftate, w r e might prefume upon their being nutritious; 
and they have been often eaten when boiled, and on fome oc- 
cafions have fupplied the want of other aliment. See Light- 
foot’s Flora Scotica. 


Caryo- 
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Caryophillata. 

The root of this is confiderably aftringent, with fome aroma 
when it has been recently raifed in the fpring-feafon and from 
a dry foil. The fenfible qualities of this root are not, however, fo 
great as to lead us to fuppofe its powers in the human body to be 
very confiderable. But fee how we may be deceived in this re- 
fpedh A Danifh phyfician, fupported by the teftimony of fome 
of the moft eminent phyficians of that country, has reprefented 
the roots of the caryophillata as a powerful remedy in inter¬ 
mittent fevers : and befides enumerating many cafes in which 
it had alone made a cure, he enumerates feveral in which it 
made a cure when the Peruvian bark had failed : And thefe ex¬ 
periments have been confirmed by that of other phyficians in 
Germany and Sweden, particularly by Weber profeflor at Kiel. 

This is all very ftrong, and hardly any one at firft fight would 
doubt of it: but fome fcepticifm is to be admitted in fuch cafes. 
It is acknowledged even by Buciiave and Weber, that this 
root failed in feveral inftances where the Peruvian bark proved 
a remedy. The Swedifli experiments have not been fo favour¬ 
able as thofe of the Danes and Germans to the credit of the 
caryophillata. With the former in very few inftances it fuc- 
ceeded, and in very many it failed. Confidering the fallacy 
of experience, and particularly the fallacy of the experiments 
given us by the inventors of new medicines, we muft be doubtful 
of thofe made by the partizanj of the caryophillata, till further 
experience, free from the prejudices of the day, fhall have been 
made, or till we fhall have had a fufticient opportunity of ma¬ 
king experiments for ourfclves; which, from the fcarcity of in- 
termittents in this city, we have not yet had an opportunity of 
making. 
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Fragaria, 

The fruit of this plant has been,, and will be, confidered in 
another place. The virtues of the leaves and root, though the 
fame with thefeof the order,, are too inconfiderable to be taken 
notice of any where. 

Quinquefolium. 

This is a plant fuppofed to have been known to Hippocra¬ 
tes, and employed, by him, as it has been frequently fince by 
others, in the cure of intermittent fevers. On the fame foot¬ 
ing as of other aftringents, we can readily admit of this but 
the fenfible qualities of the quinquefolium do not lead us to 
think that it is to be preferred, or that it is even equal to other 
plants of the fame order. . 


Rosa. 

This is of many different fpecies, and the materia medica 
writers have treated of many of them in particular: but we 
can find little foundation for this $ and it appears that thofe 
writers, from their partiality to a fragrant flower, have bellow¬ 
ed more attention upon the whole genus than their medical 
virtues deferve. All the fpecies difcover an aftringency which, 
agreeable to the principles of Linn^ds on the fubjedt of co¬ 
lours, isjuofl: confiderable in the red rofe, and in thefe, as in 
their mofl aullere ftate, before they are quite blown. But even 
in their moll perfedl ftate, the aflringency is not fo confiderable 
as to give them much efficacy in practice. The infufum and. 
tindlura are elegant preparationsbut their effedls depend more 
upon the vitriolic acid added to them than upon the power of; 
the rofes. 
a„ 
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With refped to the rofes, the fyrupus e rofis ficcis is perhaps 
more powerful than the tindure. The practice has been to 
prepare this fyrup with honey rather than fugar \ but we cannot' 
find any advantage to arife from the honey. . The laft edition 
of the Swedifli pharmacopoeia orders the tnel rofaceum to be 
made without boiling $ but that diminishes the aflringent power 
of the medicine : and the pharmacopoeia Danica negled this 
power altogether, when they order the medicine to be made 
with the diftilled water. Vinegar can hardly be impregnated 
with the aflringent quality of rofes; and we think the acetum 
rofaceum to be hardly of more power than the fimple vinegar. 

The virtue of rofes is fuppofed to be found efpecially in the 
conferve made of them ; and it is fufficiently probable that they 
will have the greateft effed when they are given in fubftance, 
and in confiderable quantity. Some ftrong teftimonies are gi¬ 
ven of their effeds in phthifical cafes ; and it is not improbable 
that aftringents internally given may contribute to the cure of 
certain ulcers: but we muft own that it is in few inftances only 
that we have feen the confiderable effeds of the conferve of rofes 
in cafes of phthifis pulmonalis: and in the cafes in which we 
have fuppofed it ufeful, it has always been joined with a diet of 
milk and farinacea, and gentle exercife in the open air. So that 
it was uncertain how much was to be imputed to the rofes : 
and this we think was alfo the cafe with Cruger, livipg upon 
barley-water and wheaten bread alone. We are clearly of opinion 
with ProfefTor Murray, that a finaller proportion of fugar 
would improve it as a medicine; that inftead of three parts of fu- 
gar to one of rofes, as in our difpenfatory, it would be better with 
an equal part only as in the Swedifh $ with one and a half as in 
the Ruffian; or at moft with two parts as in the Danifh pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

E 2 
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If any of the fpecies have any purgative quality, it is very 
inconfiderable \ and the fyrup prepared upon this luppofition 
does not at all deferve the place it has fo long had in our Ihops. 
The cordial and analeptic powers fo often celebrated in rofes, 
are entirely on the footing of other grateful odours, to be taken 
notice of elfewhere. 

The fruit of the rofa filveftris is commonly taken notice of 
under the general title of Rofa but that is not agreeable to 
our plan, and muft be taken notice of elfewhere : but there 
is a production of the rofe-plant, a fungus or gall grow¬ 
ing upon it, known under the name of Be deguar, which be¬ 
longs to the title of aftringents, as it is -pofleflecl of and cele¬ 
brated for its aftringent powers but it has hardly yet got a 
place in our difpenfatories, and we are quite unacquainted with 
its powers.. 

Tormentilla. 

This root, by its fenfible qualities, and by its ftriking black 
with green vitriol, appears to be one of the ftrongeft aftrin¬ 
gents of this order j and therefore it has been juftly com¬ 
mended for every virtue that is competent to aftringents. I 
myfelf have had feveral inftances of its virtues in this refpeCt ; 
and particularly 1 have found it, both by itfelf and as joined 
with gentian, cure intermittent fevers ; but it muft be given in 
fubftance and in large quantities. 

STELLATE. 

Aparine. 

This formerly flood in our difpenfatory lifts, but Is now 
omitted in all thofe in which any correction has been attempted, 
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and feemingly with great propriety. We expedl, however, that at 
leaft materia medica writers will excufe us if we repeat any facts 
which have been afTerted : and therefore I inform my reader.?, 
that Girolamo Gaspari, a phyfician at Feltri, publiflied at Ve¬ 
nice in the year 1731 a final! volume under the title of Nttove et‘ 
eruditi <Jjjirvazioni Mediehe: in which he tells us he had em¬ 
ployed the aparine in fcrophulous tumours and fores with great 
iuccefs, and that he had heard of others who had done the 
fame ; but this pra&ice has not been taken notice of or con¬ 
firmed by any other writers that I know of ; and in fome trials 
that I have myfelf made, it has been of no fervice. 

Galium» 

The flowers of the Galium luteum have an agreeable odour, 
and their tafte very gently acid and aftringent; but I am uncer¬ 
tain if what grows in this country is the fame with what grows 
elfewhere. The acidity and aftringency of our plants is very 
inconfiderable j and no pains which Dr Young or 1 could take, 
found them to coagulate milk; andBERGius, intheSwedifli plant, 
neither found any acidity, nor found it in three feveral trials to 
coagulate milk. He tells us alio, in contradidlion to Borrichius, 
that in diftillation it afforded no acid; but I imagine his ex¬ 
periment was different from that of Borrichius, as this was 
without addition, whilfl: that of Bergius was with the addition 
of water. In the latter kind of diftillations, an acid does not. 
immediately arife, as it does in the former from alrnofl every 
vegetable; and if Borrichius found an acid arife more readily 
from the galium than from the acetofa, we would aferibe it to 
the fucculency of the latter, as plants give out always firfl their 
more purely aqueous parts. 

With refpedt to the virtues of the flowers of the galium in 
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epilepfy, though it has been aflerted by feveral, I am very 
-doubtful of its power; and in feveral trials they have entirely 
difappointed me. 

Rubia Tinctorum. 

The fenfible qualities of this root do not give any favourable 
opinion of its medical virtues; and till lately it has not been much 
employed in practice : but within tliefe fifty years, it has become 
very remarkable for its efifetft in giving its colour to the bones of 
animals who are fed upon it. This, with its giving colour alfo to 
the milk and urine of animals, fliows that its colouring matter is 
carried into the mafs of blood in confiderable quantity, and di- 
ftributed through every part of the fyftem; and if we can fup- 
pofe any a&ive powers in fuch a matter, the circumftances men¬ 
tioned would lead us to believe, that a matter fo largely applied 
might be a very powerful medicine. We do not, however, 
find, that thefe powers have been yet afeertained; and the ef¬ 
fects that large quantities of this root given to brute animals 
have in producing great diforders in their fyftem, muft render 
us doubtful of its general falutary tendency. That it may pro¬ 
mote urine, we can believe from the teftimony of many authors j 
but at the fame time from my own experience lean aftert, that, 
in many trials for this and other purpofes, fuch an effedt is not 
conftant, nor has ever occurred to me. 

As to'its power and utility in the cure of jaundice, though it 
was employed by Sydenham, and formerly by the Edinburgh 
college, we pay no regard to it ; confidering the fallacy which 
hasfo generally taken place with refpedt to the medicines employ¬ 
ed in this difeafe. As it takes fo readily to the bones, it is fpe- 
cioufly enough fuppofed that it might particularly operate upon 
thefe; and accordingly it has been recommended as a remedy in 
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rickets, particularly by fome French writers, who are with me 
of very doubtful authority. It does not, however, feem to have 
been known to the Italian praditioners, nor to Dr Boerhaave, 
nor to his commentator: and in feveral trials we have feen made 
with it, its effeds have not at all been evident. Of late it has come 
into fome repute as an emmenagogue ; and I have received forne 
teftimonies of its effeds as fuch from fome phyficians of this 
country, whofe judgment I very much refped; but in all the 
trials that I have made with it, it has failed: and I know of other 
praditioners in this country, who, after feveral inefFedual trials 
made with it, have now entirely deferted its ufe. 


VAGINALES.. 

Acetosa. 

The acid juice found in the leaves of this plant is to be con-. 
fidered in another place; and it is the root only that can have a 
place here. This has fome aftringency, but too little to be employ¬ 
ed in pradice, where fo many more powerful are readily to be had. 

Lapathum. 

Under this title the leaves and roots of a number of differ¬ 
ent plants have been employed ; and in their qualities and vir¬ 
tues approach nearly to one another. In the leaves there is 
more or lefs of acid, which we are toconfider in another place; 
and in their roots there is more or lefs of affringency, which 
gives them a place here. Which of them are the moft power¬ 
ful aflringents, we find it difficult to determine. Dr Alston’s 
account of the hydrolapathum is very ftrong, and appears to 
he well founded; but we know little of their employment in 
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pradtice. The laxative quality, fuppofed to be in Tome of them, 
we know from trial to be very inconfiderable; and the virtues 
of the oxylapathum for the cure of the itch, we know alfo from 
trials to be none at all. The deco&ion may, like that of other 
aftringents, be ufefully employed in walking old ulcers ; but the 
lapathum does not appear to have any peculiar power in this re- 
fpetft. 


Bistort a. 

This, both by its fenfible qualities and by the colour it gives 
with green vitriol, and by the extracts it affords, feems to be 
one of the ftrongeft of our vegetable aftringents, and is juftly 
commended for every virtue that has been afcribed to any other. 
As fucli we have frequently employed it, and particularly in 
intermittent fevers, and in larger dofes than thofe commonly 
mentioned in materia medica writers. Both by itfelf and along 
with gentian, we have given it to the quantity of three drachms 
in one day. 

Formerly the rheum ftood in our lift in this place j but 
as it is hardly ever employed for the foie purpofe of aftrin- 
gcncy, and always or chiefly for its purgative quality, I have 
now referred it to what 1 think its proper place. 

Filices. 

C 

These comprehending what have been called the Capillary 
plants, form a natural order in botany, and in medicine fhow the 
power of a natural order, by having very much the fame virtues. 
1 have fet down only two or three which had lately a place in our 
d-ifpenfatory lifts, though in moft of thofe of later date they are 
omitted. 
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Asplenium. 

The feveral fpecies of thisfliow a flight aftringency; for which, 
however, they do not deferve to be employed. In other refpe&s 
they fliow no a&ive powers; and there is nothing more ridicu¬ 
lous than their having been fo long confidered as pedorals. 

Filex Mas. 

The root of this plant has been long celebrated as an anthel¬ 
mintic, but its fenfible qualities do not promife much; and as it 
has hardly ever been employed but with fome draftic purga¬ 
tives, it is therefore to me ftill doubtful if it has any Ipecific 
power in killing worms either of one kind or another. We 
more readily enter into this opinion, becaufe in feveral trials of 
it made in this country in cafes of worms, the ftomach bears 
confiderable quantities of it without any uneafinefs} but when 
given by itfelf, it had no fenfible effe&s. 

Acerba. 

I have fet down a number of fruits that agree in their fen¬ 
fible qualities j which are fuch as lead me to give them a place 
here among the aftringents. They might alfo have-had a place 
amongft the nutrientia $ but they are very feldom brought to 
our tables; and if at all employed, it is in medicine as aftringent 
fiibftances. 

• 

This country affords few of them; and therefore of feve¬ 
ral of them I have no exad knowledge of their qualities : but 
this country affords, one of the moft powerful of the whole, 
and that is the Prunus Silvestris, which I have often 
found an agreeable and ufeful aftringent. It was formerly 
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prepared as an infpiflated juice 3 but as in that ftate it is lefs 
foluble and lefs readily active, the preparation of it has been 
properly changed into the form of a conferve; but I muft re¬ 
mark, that in this both Colleges have in my opinion employed a 
larger proportion of fugar than is any ways neceflary. 

Succi Inspissati. 

Under this title I had formerly fet down two particulars, the 
Acacia and HvrocisTus, which are now no longer known in 
our fhops, and they feem to be properly negle&ed, as by the 
accounts given of them they feem to have no peculiar proper¬ 
ties •, and their power as aftringeuts is no greater than what we 
can find in other fubftances more within our reach. 

Terra Safonica. 

The produ&ion of this drug, formerly not well afcertained^ 
is now put beyond all doubt by the labours of the ingenious Mr 
Ker. See London Medical Obfervations vol. v. p. 148. This fub- 
flance is ftill frequently employed in pradice, entering in¬ 
to feveral officinal compofitions; and we judge it, when genuine, 
to be a powerful aftringent: but whether it is fo much more 
powerful than feveral Britifli fubftances, as to engage us to employ 
this brought from a diftant country, and very liable to be adul¬ 
terated, we cannot pofitively determine. 

( 

Mr Ker informs us, that this fubftance forms a confiderable 
part of an ointment very much ufed in Indoftan. The other 
ingredients of that compofition are confiderably aftringent} and 
the whole leads me to make this refledion, that aftringents are 
more frequently uleful and neceflary in ulcers than our furgeons 
have commonly thought : and that the ufe of them fo fre¬ 
quently commended by materia medica writers is not upon 
3 fuch 
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fuch a flight foundation as I have formerly been ready to ima¬ 
gine. 

Sanguis Draconis. 

This I have left (landing in my lift, becaufe it remains ftill 
in all our difpenfutory lifts, though it feems very doubtful if it 
deferves a place. As it is abfolutely infoluble in watery men- 
ftruums, it may be doubted if it be foluble in the animal fluids: 
and though it may be diilolved in fpirits, and thus introduced into 
the ftomach, the aqueous fluids which it meets with there muft 
immediately precipitate it into an inert fubftance. We are there¬ 
fore upon the whole, clear, that it fliould be expunged from our 
materia medica lift. See what we have faid above in the article 
of Alum upon the fubjed of the Pulvis Stypticus. 


Kino. 

This is a new acquifition to the materia medica ; and it has 
been adopted by the Edinburgh college as an officinal, but by no 
other college that I yet know of. 

We are informed by Dr Fothergill, that it is a gum which 
exfudes from incifions made in the trunks of a certain tree 
called Pau de Sangue, growing in the inland parts of Africa; but 
the botanical account of this tree we have not yet met with. 

Both by its fenfible qualities, and by its ftriking black 
with a folution of green vitriol, we have grounds for fuppofing 
it a powerful aftringent: and we have found it prove to be fuch in 
feveral inftances of diarrhoea. I am informed alfo by a good 
hand, of its having been ufeful in fome uterine hemorrhagies, 
particularly thole after child-bearing. In fome cafes of fluor al- 
bus I have been difappointed of its effeds when employed by 
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itfelfj but the Edinburgh college have properly joined it with 
alum in the pulvis ftypticus: and this compofition proves one 
of the moft powerful aftringents I have ever employed. We are 
clear that, in making the tindure, the kino may be taken in 
larger proportion than it is in the difpenfatory. As we have this 
gum, it is in large proportion foluble both in watery and fpiri- 
tuous menftruums. The brandy tindure ordered by the Edin¬ 
burgh college is a fufficiently agreeable and powerful medicine; 
but in maTiy cafes the menftruam prevents its being given lb 
largely as it may be in fubftance or in watery mfufions. 

Cortices. 

The aftringent quality of vegetables is more frequently lodged 
in their barks than in any other part of them ; and there are per¬ 
haps very few barks of a hard confidence in which there is not 
more or lefs of an aftringent quality. This quality, however, is 
often joined with others of a more adive kind, which prevents 
their being ufed as aftringents; and I have therefore fet down in 
my lift only a few in which a fimple aftringency prevails, and. 
that of a powerful kind. 

Cortex Granatorum. 

The ftrong ftyptic tafte of this bark, and the black colour it 
ftrikes with green vitriol, fhow fufficiently its aftringent power; 
and it ,is commonly fuppofed to be among the ftrongeft of this 
kind. As at the fame time it gives out fuch a large portion of 
its fubftance to water in infufion or decodion, it feems to be 
particularly fit for affording a liquid aftringent; and I have fre¬ 
quently found it particularly ufeful in gargles, in diarrhoea, and 
in external applications. That it is ft) powerful an aftringent 
internally ufed as to be more dangerous than others I cannot per¬ 
ceive ; and that it has ever had the power of fiipprefling the 
menfes in females feems to me very doubtful. 
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Cortex Querci. 

This is the bark that is confidered as the moll: powerful of the 
vegetable aftringents; and its univerfal ufe and preference in 
the tanning of leather renders the opinion very probable. Ac¬ 
cordingly it has been much employed as an aftringent medicine, 
and commended for every virtue that has been aferibed to aftrin¬ 
gents either internally or externally employed j but except its de¬ 
gree of power it has no peculiar qualities to diftinguifli it from o- 
ther aftringents. I have frequently employed the deco&ion with 
advantage in flight tutnefa&ions of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces ; and in feveral perfons liable upon a flight application of 
cold to a prolapfus uvuke, and a cynanche tonfillaris. In many 
cafes this deco&ion, early applied, has appeared uleful in prevent¬ 
ing thofe diforders which otherwife were wont to arife to a con- 
flderable degree. I have indeed almoft conftantly joined a por¬ 
tion of alum to thefe deco&ions 5 but 1 have frequently found 
that a folution of alum alone, of the ftrength it could be conve¬ 
niently employed in, did not prove fo effectual. 

I have employed the oak-bark in powder, giving it to the 
quantity of half a dram every two or three hours during the 
intermiflions of a fever j and, both by itfelf and joined with 
camomile flowers, have prevented the return of the paroxyfms 
of intermittents. 

All thefe virtues, in a confiderable degree, are found to be¬ 
long to the cupulae or fcaly cup which embraces the bottom of the 
acorns. 


Gallje. 


Although thefe fubftances are the work of animal, we 
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confider them as entirely of a vegetable, nature, and put 
them here immediately after the oak bark, as they are 
an excrefcence from the lame tree, and a fubftance of the 
fame qualities with the bark we have been juft now treating of. 
It is fuppofed to be the moft powerful of vegetable aftringents j 
and I am ready to believe it to be fo, though it has not been 
employed fo often, or in fuch a variety of cafes, as many others 
have been. About the beginning of this century, in fome parts 
of France the Gallae had got a reputation for the cure of inter¬ 
mittent fevers ; and it was pointed out as a proper object of at¬ 
tention to the Academy of Sciences; who accordingly appoint¬ 
ed Mr Poutart to inquire into the matter. His report may 
be feen in the Memoirs for the year 1702. It amounts to this, 
that in many cafes the galls cured the intermittents •„ but that 
it failed alfo in many cafes in which the Peruvian bark proved 
effe&ual. Bergius is of opinion, that the pradice with the 
galls is very mifchievous; but in employing them with gen¬ 
tian or other bitters I met with no bad confequences. 

In this country of late a particular ufe of galls has prevailed. 
Finely powdered, and mixed with eight times their quantity of 
hog’s lard, they are made into an ointment; which, applied to 
the anus, has been found to relieve hemorrhoidal affedions; 
and we have known fome inftances of its being ufeful. 

As, however, it has been more frequently employed by the 
vulgar than by the advice of our phyficians and furgeons, we 
cannot fay how far it has been univerfally fafe; but fo far as I 
can learn, it has not been commonly hurtful: and there is rea- 
fon to believe it to have been certainly ufeful in the cafes of Ex- 
ania, that is, in cafes of a topical rather than of a fyftematic 
affedion. 


Viscus. 
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Viscus. 

Though it is pretty certainly eftablilLed that the mifletoe 
does not differ in its qualities from a difference of the trees on 
which it grows, yet if it was to be mentioned at all, I thought 
beft to do it in this place, as it is almoft always the vifeus quer- 
nus that has been pointed out by writers. 

Alt tough, upon the recommendation of Colbatch, this 
plant was not very long ago in high repute for the cure of epi- 
lepfy, his fads have fo entirely loft their credit, that it is entire¬ 
ly omitted both by the London and Edinburgh colleges. As 
ftill, however, remaining in the lifts of feveral of the lately 
improved pharmacopoeias, we have given it a place here. It 
is, however, only to fay, that from its fenflble qualities, and 
from leveral trials made with it in pradice, that it feems to be 
a fubftance of very little power in medicine. 

I am furprifed at Dr Haller’s quoting fo many authors for 
the accounts of its virtues \ and humbly think that he might not 
only have omitted the report of its effeds againft the power of 
witchcraft, but alfo many of the others which he quotes. 

Lignum Campechense. 

This wood is of a confiderably aftringent quality, and its ule 
in dyeing is a fufficient proof of it. It has not, however, been 
employed except in the cafe of fluxes, and it is alleged to have 
been very ufeful in dyfenteries : but we judge this to have been 
at the end of thefe only, when the difeale was in the ftate of diar¬ 
rhoea ; for it was from the employment of this very medicine in 
the beginning of dyfenteries, that I learned what inifchief arofe 
from the ufe of aftringents in the beginning of that difeafe. 


It 
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Tt is employed in decodtion or in extradl; and it was in both 
fhapes that I obferved it to have the effedts juft now mentioned. 
Dr Alston has given this opinion, that if the lignum campe- 
cheufe be ufeful in fluxes, it is not by its aftringency : but upon 
what that opinion was founded I cannot perceive; for it is 
certainly an aftringent, and 1 cannot difcover any other quality 
in it by which it can be medicinal. 

In the table of medicines which I made out for my ledtures 
on the materia medica, and which was publiflied with the fpu- 
rious edition of thofe ledfures, after throwing the aftringents 
into affortments as well as I could, I fet down a number of fub- 
ftances which I could not refer to any general heads ; and I 
was then, like many other perfons, treating of the materia me¬ 
dica, willing to multiply my fubje&s : but now, not willing to 
admit any but thofe of fome power and efficacy, I have omitted a 
great number of my former lift; fuch as the Anchufa, Brunella, 
Hypericum , Plant ago, Sanicula , and Sedum, as not deferring a 
place here. Some of the others, as the Millefolium and Uva Urji , 
I refer to other titles; and therefore of my former lift there 
remain only the few following to be taken notice of here, 

Balaustia. 

These flowers difcover no other quality than that of aftrin¬ 
gent; but they fliow this in a confiderable degree. I am, how¬ 
ever, of Bergius’s opinion, that they are lefs powerful than the 
bark of the fruit. 


Lythrum. 

This has been hardly known as a medicine till the late Dr 
De Haen publiflied his experience of it in his Ratio Medendi. 
His tcftimony in its favour is very flrong, and it is confirmed 
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by Tome others. Mark, however, the fallacy of experiment r 
Profeffor Murray found it ufeful in the cafe of lientery ; but in 
other cafes it feems frequently to have failed : and Heuerman, 
in employing the flowers, found it rather to increafe the diar¬ 
rhoea, and otherwife to raife fo much diforder, that he ceafed to* 
employ them. From the fenfible qualities of the whole, either 
with refped to aftringency or mucilage, I would not exped much 
from it; and from fome trials made, I have no opinion of its 
efficacy. 

After thus enumerating particular aftringents, I have fet 
down in my lift fome general titles of medicines that have a 
place elfewhere, but which may be, or are fuppofed to be, ufe¬ 
ful as aftringents. And, in the firft place, 

Acids as Aftringents. 

Acids have a very various and complicated operation, ac¬ 
cording to their different degrees of concentration, which will 
be confidered when we come to treat of them in their proper 
place ; and here we are only to view them as they belong to 
our prefent title of aftringents. 

Acids, under a certain degree of concentration, as they coa¬ 
gulate the fluids, fo they harden the folids coinpofed of thefe, 
and thus prove aftringent. Whether, however, the aftringency 
which they fliow even in a very diluted ftate depends upon their 
coagulating power, I dare not aflert; for they certainly fliow 
it in a ftate in which they do not coagulate the fluids. Although,, 
from the effed of vinegar upon the lips, we can readily difeo- 
ver their aftringent power, yet how this is confiftent with a fti- 
mulant power, which the fame ftate of acid alfo ftiows, we can¬ 
not readily fay, but lhall confider it hereafter. 

Vol. IF. G The 
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The aftringent power which acids exert upon the veflels of 
the (kin is fuppofed to go deeper, and to afFed the fubjacent 
itmfcular fibres, fo far as to be ufeful in recovering the relaxa¬ 
tion and weaknefs that takes place in the cafe of fprains. I be¬ 
lieve, however, that their operation in this cafe is only by a 
communication from the veflels of the Ikin to thofe of the fub¬ 
jacent parts; by which they are ufeful in preventing the afflux 
of fluids to the part, and the tumour that would thence arife 
and it is in this manner that they are particularly ufeful in con- 
tufions. 

The acid commonly employed for thefe purpofes is vinegar : 
but whether a more concentrated acid might not be employed, 
I cannot certainly determine. From fome trials, however, I am 
difpofed to judge that the foffil acids under a certain degree of 
dilution might be employed with advantage. 

In another view, acids are fuppofed to ad as aftringents, as 
they are employed internally for reftraining hemorrhagy, and 
praditioners have frequently found them in this manner ufeful. 
But confidering the quantities in which only they can be intro¬ 
duced, we cannot fuppofe that they are fo diftributed in the 
mafs of blood as that they can aft as aftringents upon the 
open blood-veflels and therefore their effeds here muft be 
afbribed to their refrigerant power, to be confidered more fully 
hereafter. 

Although not mentioned in m'y prefent catalogue, there are 
fome titles given in that annexed to the fpurious edition of my 
ledures which it may be proper to repeat here. 


Austere. 
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Austere Wines. 

This title only leads me to obferve, that acids joined to 
aftringents produce the qualities of auftere and acerb, and in 
certain cafes feem to increafe the aftringency. Wines, there¬ 
fore, which have fome aufterity, are juftly fuppofed to be more 
aftringent than the fmooth and fweet wines. From hence there 
may be a choice of wines in certain cafes of difeafe; but the 
aftringent power of wines can never be considerable, and muft 
be generally counteracted by the alcohol that is at the fame 
time prefent. It is therefore that, to obtain the aftringent vir¬ 
tue of wines, they muft be expofed to fuch a heat as may dilfi- 
pate their alcohol while their aftringent matter remains and 
thus what are called Burnt Wines, joined with the aromatic 
aftringency of cinnamon, fometimes prove an ufeful medicine. 

Bitters as Aftringents . 

Bitters certainly do fometimes Ihow the efteds of aftringents, 
and therefore I judge it proper to mention them here ; but how 
far they are, or in what manner they ad, as aftringents, I refer 
to be confidered in my next chapter, w-hich is to treat of tonic 
medicines. 


Sedatives as Aftringents. 

Every body knows that fedatives, and particularly ojpium, are 
employed in reftraining exceftive evacuations $ and therefore 
this has been fuppofed, and frequently fpoken of, as an aftrin- 
gent: Certainly, however, neither in opium, nor in any other nar¬ 
cotic fedative, can any aftringent quality be difcerned; and there 
is hardly any doubt that their operation in reftraining exceftive. 
evacuations is entirely by fufpending the irritability and adion 
of thofe moving fibres, whofe increafed adion produced the 
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evacuation. How far they are properly employed in place of 
the proper aftringents, I ihall confider hereafter under the title 
of Sedatives. 

There is another kind of fedatives which are frequently 
employed for restraining exceflive haemorrhagy, and might 
therefore alfo be confidered as aftringents. Tliefe are the feve- 
ral neutral falts, and particularly nitre ; all of which I am to 
confider hereafter under the title of Refrigerants. In the meaa 
time it will be plain, that their operation in reftraining hemor- 
rhagy cannot be afcribed to any aftringent quality, which they 
do not in any way difcover, but muft be owing to their general 
power of diminifhing the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem, 
which we fhall confider in its proper place. 

Balsamics as AJlringents. 

Balsamics have been employed for reftraining the evacua¬ 
tions that occur in gonorrhoeas, gleets, and fluor albus, and 
therefore ftiow the effetfts of aftringents. It will be obvious, how¬ 
ever, that they do not this by any proper aftringent power; and in 
what manner they do it, I fhall endeavour to explain in its pro¬ 
per place hereafter. 


CHAP 
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OF TONICS. 


T HE treating of thefe here breaks in upon our general plan 
of confidering feparately the medicines which a<ft upon 
the fimple folids, and tliofe which aft upon the nerves and mo¬ 
ving fibres }, but I have found that fuch a plan could not con- 
fiftently, or with advantage, be every where followed, and that 
in fome inftances it would be better to confider medicines by 
the affinity of their effe< 5 ls rather than by their manner of ope¬ 
rating. 

It is this that has led me, after confidering aftringents, to> 
treat here of tonic medicines ; which, by giving firmnefs and 
ftrength to the whole fyftem, and thereby to particular parts* 
have an effect analogous and fimilar to that of aftringents: and 
I fhall have occafion to obferve, that by the aftringent and to¬ 
nic power combined, fome of the moft valuable purpofes of 
both are with greater certainly to be obtained. 

We enter, therefore, now upon the confideration of tonics : 
and fhall, in the firft place, inquire a little into their manner 
of operating; in the next .place, confider the efte&s that are in 
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common to. a great number of them ; and, in the third place, 
treat of the pharmaceutic treatment and admlniftration which 
may alfo be in common to many of them. After all this, I 
ill all enumerate the chief of the fubftances that may be referred 
to this head, in order to determine in what degree they pofiefs 
the general properties, or what may be peculiar to each of 
them. 

We have already taken pains to Ihow that the tone of the mo¬ 
ving fibres may depend partly on the mechanifm of thefe fibres, 
but probably alfo upon the inherent po\yer or Hate of the ner¬ 
vous fluid, as particularly modified in thofe fibres. If this laft 
pofition be well founded, it will follow that, whilft on different 
occasions the tone of the moving fibres may be ftronger or weak¬ 
er, this may depend upon the ftate of the nervous power in the 
moving fibres being for the time different; and as this power 
may be aded upon and varioufly changed by fubftances applied 
to the body, we may allow that there are fubftances which, ap¬ 
plied to the moving fibres, may induce that ftate of the nervous 
power upon which their tone depends. 

Astringents, we have obferved, prove often tonics with re¬ 
gard to the moving fibres; and it will be readily prefumed, that 
they have that effed by ading upon the folid part of the fibre : 
but we fhal.1 find, that there are tonic medicines which difcover 
no aftringent quality j and therefore their adion muft be upon 
the inherent power. 

< 

These are the fubftances which are efpecially to be called To¬ 
nics : and I now proceed to inquire what thefe fubftances proper¬ 
ly are. 


With 
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With refpedt to this, it appears pretty clearly, that the tonic 
power of fubftances is chiefly the fame quality that gives them 
their bitter tafte : for, except the aftringents, 1 know no other 
fubftances poflefied of tonic power but the bitters. Thefe in¬ 
deed have frequently other qualities combined with the bitter,* 
as that of aromatic, faline, narcotic, purgative, or otherwifc va- 
rioufly ftimulant; and thefe other qualities are often fo preva¬ 
lent in the compofition of certain fubftances as to prevent our 
employing their bitter quality as a tonic: but we can, upon 
many occafions, diftinguifti the bitter from all thefe other qua¬ 
lities, and find that the pureft bitter, or what is free from all 
other qualities, is poflefied of a confiderable tonic power : And 
therefore we conclude, that except in fo far as aftringents may 
be fuch, the proper tonics are the bitters, and perhaps thefe 
only. We go on* therefore, now to confider them as fuch. 

Bitterness is a Ample perception that cannot be defined, but 
muft be referred to a matter of experience in which mankind 
are commonly agreed. What is the nature of the fubftances 
poflefied of it in a chemical view we cannot determine, or at 
leaft we can only in a negative way diftinguifti it from other 
matters. 

Thus we can fay, that bitternefs does not depend upon any 
volatile parts, for the pureft and ftrongeft bitters have no fmell;, 
and if there are fome bitters which give a fmell, that again is 
commonly loft on drying, while the bitter tafte and quality re¬ 
main entire. 

In another view, the bitters are without volatile parts, as the 
pureft kinds of them give out in diftillation no eflential oil ; or, 
if fome of them do, the oils are without bitternefs, and fliow 
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very clearly, that the bitternefs of the entire fubftance did not 
depend upon the eflentiai oil in their compofition. 

We learn alfo otherwife, that bitternefs does not depend upon 
any fuch oil in the compofition of their fubftance, as fome of 
the ftrongeft bitters are quite free from any acrid or aromatic 
quality. 

Neither can I find any thing diftindly faline in the com¬ 
pofition of bitters. There are hardly any of them which to our 
tafte difcover any faline matter except in a few fubftances, in 
which fome acid happens to be conjoined; but the ftrongeft 
bitters are abfolutely free from any fuch quality : and fo far are 
acids from entering into the compofition of the bitter, that we 
{hall hereafter fiiow the combination of acid to have a tendency 
to deftroy the bitter quality. With refped to any other faline 
matters to be alleged in the compofition of bitters, it is true, 
that, by particular procefles, faline matters can be extraded 
from bitter fubftances; but as thefe faline fubftances are not ex- 
traded, but produced by a deftrudion of the original mixture, 
and as nobody has fliown that the faline matters are .in any cer¬ 
tain proportion to the bitternefs of the fubjed, or that they mo¬ 
dify it in any certain manner, we cannot make ufe of any fuch 
analyfis in explaining the natural compofition of bitters. 

Ur on the whole, I muft allege, that in a chemical view, we 
cannot explain the nature of hitters It is a compofition Jui ge¬ 
neris , that we can in many cafes diftinguifh from all others; and 
if in any cafe we have learned to change its condition, it is from 
•particular experience, and not from any knowledge of its con- 
ftituent parts. 


Before 
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Before we enter upon what experience has taught in this 
relpedt, it will be proper to confider the various purpofes in 
medicine to which bitters may be applied. And as in this 
view the bitters in their operation on the human body have 
many of them the fame qualities and virtues in common, we 
think it may be ufeful to confider, in the firft place, what thefe 
common qualities are. 

First, then, the moft obvious operation of bitters is, that be¬ 
ing taken into the ftomach, they increafe the appetite for food, 
and promote the digeftion of it. But we take it for granted, that 
thefe functions depend upon the tone of the mufcular .fibres of 
the ftomach; and therefore may fuppofe, that the improve¬ 
ment of thefe functions depends upon an increale of tone in thofe 
fibres. And farther, as lofs of appetite and indigeftion can often 
be diftindtly perceived to occur from a lofs of tone in the ftomach; 
fo bitters, as they are often effectual in curing thefe diforders, 
may be prefumed to do it by reftoring the tone of this organ. 

The correcting the acidity and flatulence of the ftomach, may 
be afcribed to the power of bitters in checking acefcent fermen¬ 
tation, which they do out of the body ; and the relieving the 
ftomach from abundant mucus or phlegm, as it is called, may be 
afcribed to the power of bitters in diflolving vifcid animal fluids. 
As it is, however, probable .that both the prevalence of an acefcent 
fermentation in the ftomach, and a fuperabundance of mucus in 
it, are commonly owing to a lofs of tone; fo the correction of 
thofe diforders may be afcribed more properly to the tonic power 
of bitters with refpeCt to the human body than to their chemi¬ 
cal qualities. 

There is, then, hardly any doubt, that bitters are powerful 
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tonics with refpeft to the ftomacli; and therebeing as little doubt, 
that the ftate of the ftomach is commonly communicated to the 
other parts of the fyftem : fo it is fufficiently probable, that by 
an improvement of digeftion, the vigour of the fyftem may be in 
general improved ; and that alfo the tone, and confequently the 
a&ivity of the whole of the moving fibres, may be increafed. 

It has been commonly fuppofed, that bitters are ufeful in re- 
folving vifceral obftru&ions: and if they lhall be found to do fo, 

1 would maintain that they have no confiderable operation upon 
the ftate of the fluids, and therefore that their eflfe&s in curing 
vifceral obftru&ions mu ft be afcribed entirely to their tonic 
power although it may not be improper by the way to remark 
here, that in all cafes where I could find the exiftence of vif¬ 
ceral obftru&ions well afcertained, I have feldom or never found 
any benefit from bitters though largely employed. 

On the fame occafions that materia medica writers recoin* 
mend bitters as ufeful in vifceral obftru&ions, they particular¬ 
ly recommend and extol their ufe in the jaundice r but that 
the judgment of thefe writers in this matter is fallacious, we 
have endeavoured already to (how. 

In fpeaking of the power of tonics in refolving vifceral ob- 
ftrudtions, we muft obferve, that upon the tonic power of bit¬ 
ters in ftrengthening every where the extremities of the veflels 
is founded their utility, fo frequently reported in the cure of 
dropfy. As this difeafe fo frequently depends upon a lofs of 
tone in the whole fyftem, which gives the ftate of cachexy, and 
thereby that laxity of the exhalants which conftitutes the hydro¬ 
pic diathefis; fo if fuch a ftate does not depend upon fome con¬ 
fiderable and fixed vifceral obftru&ions, it is obvious, that our 
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tonic bitters may be of great fervice, may obviate a coming oft 
dropfy, or even cure it when formed. 

It has been alleged, that bitters fometimes operate as diuretics. 
And as the matter of them appears to be often carried to the kid-" 
neys, and to change the ftate of the urine, fo it is poflible, that in 
fome cafes they may increafe the fecretion : but in many trials 
we have never found their operation in this way to be mani- 
feft, or at lead; to be any ways confiderable. In one fituation, 
however, it may have appeared to be fo. When in dropfy, 
bitters moderate that exhalation into the cavities which forms the 
difeafe, there mull necefiarily be a greater portion of ferum car¬ 
ried to the kidney j and thereby bitters may, without incrcaftng 
the adtion of the kidney, feem to increafe the fecretion of urine. 

That the tonic power of bitters in the ftomach is communi¬ 
cated to the other, and even the mod diftant parts of the fy- 
ftcm, appears ftrongly from their being a cure of intermittent 
fevers, and a fpecial means of preventing the return of their 
paroxyfms. 

I have explained elfewhere, arid need not repeat here my opi¬ 
nion, that the recurrence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers 
depends upon the recurrence of an atony in the extremities of the 
arterial fyftem. It is from hence accordingly that the recurrence 
of paroxyfms is prevented by ftimulants and by aftringents; and 
if the fame is alfo done by bitters, it muft be by a tonic power 
communicated from the ftomach to the mod diftant parts of the 
fyftem. In this cafe, however, the bitters do not adt as ftimu¬ 
lants, for they do not increafe the frequency of the pulfe, nor the 
force of the circulation; nor do they adt as aftringents, becaufe 
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they do not always poflefs any fuch quality; and therefore they 
muft in fuch cafes ad purely as tonics. 


To prove the operation of tonics in curing intermittents to be 
an operation on the nervous fyftem, we maintain it to be a com¬ 
munication from the ftomach; for their effeds, after being taken 
in, often appear fooner than they can be fuppofed to be carried 
further than into the ftomach, and certainly fooner than the 
quantity employed can be diftributed, fo as to have any local 
effeds on the parts affeded by the morbid ftate. 

It may be remarked here, that the effeds of bitters are more 
certainly obtained by their being combined with aftringents, 
which, however, does not derogate from the power of the Ample 
bitter ; for from my own experience, as well as from the report 
of other writers, I know that the moft pure and Ample bitters 
are often fufficient for the purpofe. 


They are by fome writers faid to have been ufeful in conti¬ 
nued fevers 5 and if thefe fevers have been of the putrid kind, 
and attended with great debility, we may readily allow the fad ; 
and that fome reports of their having been ufeful even in the 
plague itfelf are probably well founded. 

Their ufe, however, in continued fevers is fomewhat ambi- 

f 

guous, as tonic medicines muft promote the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the fyftem; and therefore, wherever fuch diathefis prevails, 
our tonics muft be hurtful. 


Bitters have been fometimes fpoken of as fudorifics; and 
though they do not ftimulate the fanguiferous fyftem, yet as 
they invigorate the force of this fyftem, they muft determine it 
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more fully to the furface of the body, and probably fupport per- 
fpiration; but fo far as I can perceive, they never occafion 
fweating, except by the afliftance of a fudorific regimen, that is, 
by their being taken in a very diluted date, confiderably warm, 
and in confiderable quantity, while the perfon lies a-bed clofely 
covered up. 

In mentioning the operation of bitters on the ftomach, I 
fhould have taken notice of their effe&s when further car¬ 
ried on in the alimentary canal. And with refpedl: to thefe, 
it may be obferved, that we have always found a large dofe of 
bitters prove pretty certainly laxative j and this, with the ana¬ 
logy from bile, makes me judge, that bitters, befides their tonic 
power,have a peculiar power of ftimulating theinteftinal canal: 
and, therefore, that they may be ufeful, as is alleged, in fj>al- 
modic colics or in difpofitions to that difeafe, and particularly 
that they may be ufeful in dyfentery; in which fome conftric- 
tion of the inteftines taking place, renders purgatives and laxa¬ 
tives fo generally neceflary. 

Another virtue afcribed to bitters is their proving emmena- 
gogue ", but 1 have never perceived that they had any fpecific 
power determining them to the uterus. In cafes of chlorofis, 
their tonic power is certainly ufeful j but 1 have never known 
that thefe alone afford a cure. 

Several writers take notice of bitters in general, and of fome 
of them more particularly, as {efolving the coagulations produced 
by falls and coutufions > but as we do not believe in their power 
of changing the Hate of the fluids, , fo we cannot truft to their 
operation in this cafe3 and I have not met with any experience, 
to eliabhih it. 
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There remains only one operation of bitters internally em¬ 
ployed ; and that is their proving anthelmintic, and a poifon for 
worms. There is one inftance reported of their even mitiga¬ 
ting the pains arifing from a taenia; but we do not find any ac¬ 
count of their ever expelling that kind of worm. It is faid to 
be the lumbrici teretes to which they are efpecially adapted; 
but from Redis's experiments it appears, that bitters are not an 
immediate poifon to thofe animals; and Profeflor Murray pro¬ 
perly obferves, that if the femen fantonicum, according to Ba- 
glivi’s experiments, operates more quickly, it muft be by 
fomething elfe than its bitternefs that this feed operates. I am 
uncertain if I have ever been poflefled of the bell kind of this 
feed ; but muft fay, that what 1 have feen has hardly ever ap¬ 
peared to me to be a powerful medicine. 

After confidering, in fo many inftances, the internal ufe of 
bitters, w r e muft obferve, that they have alfo their virtues when 
externally employed. They have been commended forcleanfing 
and healing foul ulcers; and in that way we have found them 
ufeful. They are certainly antifeptic, though not of the moft 
powerful kind ; but in checking the progrefs of gangrene, they 
have often been ufeful. 

They are univerfally employed in fomentations for difeuffing 
tumours; but in cafes where the Ik in is entire, the more pure 
bitters which have no volatile parts can hardly be of much fer- 
vicc. It is therefore the bitter joined with fome aromatic parts 
in their compolition which only can be ufeful here; and if 
even thefe can do much more than warmth and moifture alone* 
is with me very doubtful. 

The operation of bitters hitherto confidered feem, fo far as 
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they go, to be tolerably explained : but there is an effed of 
them ft ill to be mentioned which gives more difficulty; and 
that is, their being a cure of the gout that has been often 
aferibed to them. 

The fad is certain; and there are accounts from the time of 
Galen to the prefent, which fhow that the ufe of bitters, fuch 
for example as the Portland powder continued for fome time, 
has prevented the return of paroxyfms of inflammatory gout, 
which had before, in the fame perfons, been frequent: but in 
what manner they do this is truly difficult to explain. 

The pathology of the gout under its various ftates and cir-- 
cumftances is truly a diflicult fubjed; and except it be Dr 
Stahl and his followers, all other phyficians, very univerfally 
attached to a humoral pathology, have fuppofed the gout to de¬ 
pend upon a peculiar morbific matter prefent in the body; which, 
however, is neither proved in fad nor explains the phenomena 
of the difeafe. 

In my Firjl Linn I have given a different view of the fub- 
jed ; but am afraid that, to the moll part of phyficians little 
attentive to the motions of the nervous fyftem, I have involved 
the fubjed in ftill greater obfeurity. I cannot indeed obviate 
this here; but well perfuaded of the truth of the general doc¬ 
trine, fliall try it, by endeavouring to explain in 'Wjhat manner 
bitters operate in feemingly curing the gout. 

I believe it to be ve^r evident to every body, that the pheno¬ 
mena of the gout have a conftant connedion with the ftate of 
the ftomach, and particularly that a certain ftrength of tone in 
this organ is neceflary to produce a paroxyfin of inflammatory 
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gout. At the fame time, however, I am of opinion with DrSYDEN- 
ham, that every paroxyfm of inflammatory gout is introduced 
by a ftate of atony in the flomacb. How this atony gives occa- 
fion to the recovery arid exertion of tone I cannot indeed explain 
but as it appears in fad to be fo, I would allege, that though 
the previous atony be a neccflary ftep in the feries of phenome¬ 
na, it is only when in a moderate degree, and may be eafily over¬ 
come by the vis medicatrix nature ; but that if the atony go to a 
certain greater degree, no inflammatory paroxyfm enfues; arid 
the perfon remains in that flate which I have called the atonic 
gout j and it feems as if bitters, long continued in ufe, adually 
produce this greater degree of atony, fo that they prevent in¬ 
flam mat ory pa roxy fm §. 

This is the explanation I would give of their eflfeds in this 
way ; but I own it is difficult to explain how bitters, which are 
otherwife in fo many cafes the moft powerful tonics, {liquid have 
in this a contrary operation. Without venturing, however, to 
offer any theory of this, I reft upon it as a matter of fad, 
that bitters adually deftroy the tone of the ftomach. I 
dare not determine, whether the lofs of tone mentioned is 
produced merely by the repetition of their tonic operation, or 
by a narcotic quality which has been fufpeded in wormwood 
and other bitters, and which appears pretty ftrongly from the 
poifonous quality that is found in the ftrongeft bitter we are ac¬ 
quainted with \ that is, the Faba Sti Ignatii. I am truly of opi¬ 
nion, that fomewhat deleterious in the whole of the bitters is 
to be fufpeded. But I profecutb this fubjed no farther here , 
and fhall rather enter upon a queftioj^ of more importance, 
which is, to determine whether this remedy for curing the gout 
can be fafely employed. 


On 
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On this fubjed it appears clearly, that, from very ancient 
times down to the prefent, fuch a medicine has at different periods 
been recommended and employed for the gout; and as always 
on its firfi: coming into ufe, it feems to have been of fervice, it 
might have, been expe&ed, that if it had not in its confequences 
been found hurtful, the ufe of it fhould have been continued 
with every gouty perfon j fo that this difeafe fhould have long 
ago eeafed to be one of the opprobria medicorum. We find, 
however, that whilfl at one period it has been in high fa¬ 
vour, at another it feerhs to have been entirely negledt- 
ed j and this 1 can only impute either to its often failing or 
to its being often attended with confequences more grievous 
than the pains of the gout. That the latter was the cafe, we 
may prefume from the accounts of the ancients, who, though 
they recommend the remedy in certain conftitutions as highly 
ufeful, allow that in other cafes it had been highly pernicious ; 
and in this refped I would take the account of Coelius Aure- 
lianus, as quoted by Dr Clepiiane, to be very general. 

The effe&s of it in modern times have been very much up¬ 
on the fame footing. It is pofllble that feveral perfons may have 
taken the Portland powder, ancfother bitters, with feeming great 
advantage j but I have not had opportunity to know the fequel 
of the whole of fuch perfons lives, fo as to fay pofitively how far 
in any cafe the cure continued fleady for a life of fome years 
after, or what accidents happened to their health. 

But I have had occafion to* know or to be exa&ly informed 
of the fate of nine or tgn perfons who had taken this medicine 
for the time preferibed, which is two years. Tliefe perfons had 
been liable for fome years before to have- a fit of a regular or 
very painful inflammatory gout, once at leafl:, and frequently 
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twice, in the courfe of a year: but after they had taken the me¬ 
dicine for fome time, they were quite free from any fit of in¬ 
flammatory gout; and particularly, when they had completed 
the courfe prefcribed, had never a regular fit, or any inflam¬ 
mation of the extremities, for the reft of their life. 

In no inftance, however, that I have known, was the health of 
thefe perfons tolerably entire. Soon after finilhing the courfe of 
their medicine, they became valetudinary in different fhapes; and 
particularly were much affedled with dyfpeptic, and what are 
called nervous complaints, with lownefs of fpirits. In every 
one of them, before a year had palled after finilhing the courfe 
of the powders, fome hydropic fymptoms appeared, which gra¬ 
dually increafing in the form of an afcites or hydrothorax, efpe- 
cially the latter joined with anafarca, in lefs than two or at 
mod three years, proved fatal. Thefe accidents happening 
to perfons of fome rank, became very generally known in this 
country, and has prevented all fuch experiments fince. In il- 
luftration and confirmation of all-this,, fee D^Clephane’s Ob- 
fervations in London Med. Obferv. vol. i. art. 14. Chirurgical 
Pharmacy, page 341. Halleri Epiflola, vol. v. p. 5 . and Gau~ 
bius in the Works of the Harlem Society, vol. iv. 

Before quitting the fubjedt of the gout, we muft remark, that 
in mar# writers on the materia medica, reports are to be found: 
of benefit received from bitters in cafes of ftone and gravel. I 
have never tried them with that view j but from the affinity 
that fubfifts between the gout and ftone, I can readily believe, 
* that the bitters that are found for fome time to prevent the 
paroxyfms of the gout, may alfo prevent paroxyfms of the 
ftone. 
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After having thus confidered the general virtues of bitters, 
I am to offer fome general remarks with refped to their admi- 
niftration and pharmaceutic treatment. 

The medicinal part of bitters of every kind may be extraded 
by either watery or fpirituous menftruums, and fuch extradious 
may have the virtues of the fubftance from which they have 
been taken : but I maintain, that hardly in any cafe they ever 
have it in the fame degree; and that, wherever it can be admit¬ 
ted, the bitter in fubftance is the moft effedual, and in fome 
cafes the only effedual, mode of exhibiting it. This every body 
knows to be the cafe with the Peruvian bark j and 1 have found 
the fame to be the cafe in all my attempts to fubftitute other 
bitters in place of that bark. 

There are cafes, indeed, in which the ftomach will not 
bear either the bark or bitters in fubftance, and therefore it 
becomes often neceffary to obtain their virtues in a liquid form $ 
in the management of which, however, feveral particulars demand 
attention. 

By infufion in water, and even in cold water, bitters give out 
their virtues; but to cold water they never give a ftrong impreg¬ 
nation, though it be generally the moft agreeable to the palate 
and ftomach. Warm water, though under the boiling fyeat, ex- 
trads more powerfully than cold, and the more as its tempera¬ 
ture is warmer. With refped to every temperature, this is 
efpecially to be attended to, that by infufion bitters fuffer a 
gradual decompofition, artd confequently the matter extraded 
is different according to the length of time that the menftruum 
has been applied j fo that the temperature being given, what is 
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extracted in the firft hours is a lighter and more agreeable mat¬ 
ter than what is extracted after many hours infufion. 

This we have tried with feveral bitters, infufing the fame 
quantities of the bitter in the fame quantity of water, and fet- 
ting all of them in the fame degree of heat for fix, for twelve, 
for twenty-four, and for forty-eight, hours. In every experi¬ 
ment, it appeared that the impregnation was ftronger according 
to the length of time employed in infufion, and at the fame 
time that the harflinefs of the tafte was fenfibly increafcd. 
This, however, was remarked, that the difference of the im¬ 
pregnation was not fo remarkable in the longer infufions as 
in the fhorter ; and therefore the impregnation did. not appear 
in the forty-eight hours fomuch in proportion fironger than that 
of twenty-four hours, or fo great as that of twenty-four com¬ 
pared with that of fix. On the other hand, it appeared that 
the harfhnefs of tafte increafed according as the infufion was 
longer; and therefore the harlhnefs of tafte was not fo much 
increafed from the twenty-four hours above that of fix, as it 
was in the forty-eight hours infufion above that of twenty-four. 
From all this we conclude, that an infufion of twenty-four 
hours is fufficient for impregnation, and that little harfli¬ 
nefs will be produced by infufions of a fhorter time ; and there¬ 
fore a fuffieiently ufeful, and the mod agreeable, infufion of 
bitters,in cold water, or even of warm water under the boiling 
hear, will be that of twenty-four hours, or perhaps lefs. The 
London college, in limiting their infufions even of boiling wa¬ 
ter to a tingle hour, feem to be 'more nice than is neceflary. 

The treatment of bitters by cold' infufion in wine, is, with 
refped to exira&ion, much on the fame footing with the treat¬ 
ment by water. It does not appear that wine extra&s the me- 
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dicinal qualities more powerfully than water, or in any inftance 
gives a more efficacious medicine, excepting where the wine 
concurs in the intention of it as a medicine. It is, therefore, 
almoft only for the purpofe of a more agreeable medicine that 
bitters are infufed in wine. 

A still more powerful extradion is made of bitters by a boil¬ 
ing heatand here alfo the fame difference ariles from the 
length of time employed in decodion. With refped to bitters, 
it is certain that decodion extrads more powerfully than iufu- 
fion : but by dillipating any aromatic parts that were joined 
with the bitter, and by extrading more of the earthy part, and 
what may be called a coarfer bitter, decodions are always more 
difagreeable than infufions; and therefore what we call ex- 
trads, which are always prepared by decodion, are always left 
agreeable to the ftomach than the bitter in fubftance. Jt ap¬ 
pears to me that decodion decompofes the fubftance of what 
is extraded; for it is feldoin that decodions do not upon cool¬ 
ing depoftte a part of what they had fufpended before, and 
that alfo a matter different from the entire fubftance. What is 
exadly the nature of the matter impregnating decodion, has 
not been duly examined j but we fay no more of that here, as 
it is pretty certain that bitters are never treated by decodion, 
fo as to be either agreeable or very ufeful medicines. 

Besides the ordinary treatment by infufion or decodion,. 
bitters.may be treated by the application of water in two other 
ways. One is, by what I call*a Trituration, in the manner of 
the Comte de la Garaye. In this pradice, the fubftance is; 
broken down into very minute parts ; but fo far as I can per¬ 
ceive, without any decompofition or divilion of its conftituent 
parts. 
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Thb only reparation which feems to be made is that of the 
more folable from thofe of a firmer texture ; and fo far as thefe 
more foluble parts poflefs the medicinal qualities of the fubjed, 
they are obtained very entirely, and that in a ftate more than 
any other agreeable to the human ftomach. They feem to be 
much in the fame ftate as they are obtained by an infufion in 
cold water 5 which by a proper evaporation affords the fame 
fort of matter that is obtained- by the Comte de la Garaye’s 
apparatus. In either way, we may obtain an efficacious and an 
agreeable medicine j but it is to be doubted if the expence incur¬ 
red in the preparation will ever allow it to come into much ufe. 

The other management of the application of water different 
from the common, is that by the ufe of a digefter. Decodions 
are commonly made in open veflels, or in veflels not fo accu¬ 
rately clofed as to prevent the diffipation of volatile parts; but 
this can be obviated by the ufe of a Digefter: and though in the 
glafs digefter we employ, the heat applied can be conveniently no 
more than that of boiling water, yet we find that medicinal fub- 
ftances can be extraded by this apparatus as powerfully as by 
decodion, and with this advantage, that the volatile parts which 
either were a part of the fubftance that is to be extraded, or 
were added to it for the purpofe of rendering it a more agree¬ 
able or a more effedual medicine. 

Bitters are univerfally extraded by fpirit of wine, and even 
by a proof-fpirit, not fo largely indeed for the moft part as by 
water, but in moft inftances their medicinal parts are extraded 
more purely j and the tindures, when they can be employed in 
tolerable quantity, feem to be more efficacious medicines than 
any infufions or decodions in water. 
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With refped to the tindures made with a proof-fpirit, the 
fame things are to be obferved as of thofe made with water, 
that there is a gradual decompofition of the fubftance, and there¬ 
fore that the tindures made by a Ihort infufion are more agree¬ 
able than thofe that have flood longer. It fliould have been ob¬ 
ferved before, that a fpirituous menftruum extrads thofe bitters 
that have any aromatic joined with them,'more entirely and ef- 
fedually than is done by water j but in obtaining the fpirituous 
extrad, if this be done by drawing off the fpirit by diflillation, 
this advantage is commonly entirely loft. 

With refped to both the extradions by water and by fpirit r 
this is to be remarked, that the mod agreeablebitter is to be ob¬ 
tained by a Ihort infufion j and a ftronger impregnation of the 
fame agreeable bitter is only to be got by a repeated cohobation 
of the fame menftruum upon frefli parcels of the fame material. 

This further is to be remarked, that watery infufions, if made 
tolerably ftrong, prove very difagreeable ; and the employment 
of the tindures with redified fpirit will always be limited by 
the menftruum j and therefore the tindures made with proof- 
fpirit will always give the 1110ft convenient extradion: and I 
have found that the employing a digefter for brandy tindures 
makes a more powerful extradion than can be got by long in¬ 
fufion, and that with very little trouble. 

Having now faid what relates to bitters in general, we pro¬ 
ceed to examine how far the general virtues prevail in the partb 
eular 9 of our lift, or under what peculiar modifications they are 
to be found. 


PARTI- 
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PARTICULAR BITTERS. 

Gentian. 

I begin with this root becaufe I find it to be a moft fimple 
and pure bitter, more perfedly free from any of that aromatic 
or aftringent quality which is fo frequently conjoined with 
others : At the fame time it is a pretty ftrong bitter, and has 
every virtue that has been afcribed to bitters in general, which 
we have detailed above. 

It has been at all times, and ftill is, much employed in medi¬ 
cine : and with refped to its pharmaceutic treatment and ad- 
miniftration, every thing that we have faid above with refped 
to bitters in general is applicable to this. There is fome va¬ 
riety in the formulae ; but the differences are of no importance. 
Dr Whyte’s tindure has been juftly commended; but the vir¬ 
tues of it depend more upon the Peruvian bark than upon the 
gentian. 

The febrifuge virtues of gentian have by fome writers been 
made equal to thofe of the Peruvian bark: but in many cafes 
the gentian alone has fallen fhort of that; but joined with galls 
or tormentil in equal parts, and given in fuflicient quantity, it 
has not failed in any iutermittents of this country in which I 
have tried it. 

A medicine has been long famous and much employed in 
this country under the title of Stoughton’s Elixir. The pre¬ 
sent elixir ftomachicum, or tindura amara of the laft editions 
of the Edinburgh difpenfatory, referable it very exadly, and I 
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am certain has all the virtues of it. This, however, as Dr 
Shaw has advifed, may be further improved, by pouring the 
tin&ure upon a frefh parcel of the materials in half the quanti¬ 
ty of thofe firft employed. 

There has been fome queftion about the fpecies of gentian mofl 
fit to be employed. The gentqma lutea is chofen by the Britifli 
difpenfatory j but if in Germany they employ the gentiana ru¬ 
bra, it will make very little difference. In Norway they em¬ 
ploy the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps with advantage. For 
fome time paft w*e have had the root of this fpecies imported 
into this country under the title of Curfuta, fo named from the 
Norwegian name of it Skarfote. Some perfons have thought it a 
ftronger bitter than the common gentian, or root of the gentiana 
lutea: but I know of no experiments made for proving this j 
and it appears to me in its fenfible qualities to be very much 
the fame with the common gentian. 

Centaurium Minus. 

As this is a fpecies of gentian, it has the virtues of the genus, 
and has been commended for all the fame qualities as gentian 
or other bitters. The centaury, therefore, is not very fcienti- 
fically introduced, as commonly done, into the fame compofi- 
tions with the gentians. Profeflor Murray properly obferves, 
that as an indigenous plant it may be properly preferred to a 
foreign drug $ but I find it inconvenient to employ the centaury, 
as in an equal weight it takes up more of the menflruum than 
the root of the gentian : and if it is to be taken out by expref- 
fion, it fpoils the elegance of the infufion or tin&ure. Dr Lewis 
has juftly obferved that the petals are infipid, or at leafl 
have very little bitternefs ; and it is therefore improperly that 
the fummitates are commonly prefcribed. It is faid that the 
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extra# of this plant is lefs agreeable than that of gentian; but 
I find no difference between them, and think it fhould be con- 
ftantly fubftituted for that of gentian, as it may be more cheap¬ 
ly prepared. 

Quassia. 

We can find nothing in this wood but a pure and fimple bit¬ 
ter. In feveral fpeeimens I have found the bitternefs to be 
pretty ftrong j but for the moft part it is, to my tafte, not more 
bitter than the columba, nor even than good gentian. We are 
obliged to Profeflor Murray for his compilation on the fqbject 
of quaflia; but after all that has been faid by him and Mr Ebe- 
iino, we find hardly any virtues afcribed to quallia which have 
not been to other bitters. Upon the whole, I .believe quaf- 
fia to be an excellent bitter, and that it will do all that any pure 
and fimple bitter can do : but our experience of it in this coun¬ 
try does not lead us to think it will do moreand the extra¬ 
ordinary commendations given of it are to be afcribed to the 
partiality fo often fhown to new medicines, and efpecially by 
thofe who firft introduce them, and by thofe who have a con>- 
nection with the country from whence they are brought. 

Sim aruba. 

I insert this here, partly becaufe it is a fpecies of the fame 
genus with the preceding article, and partly, but efpecially, be¬ 
caufe it feerns to be very nearly of the fame qualities; for we 
can perceive nothing in it but that of a pure and fimple bitter. 

The virtues afcribed to it in dyfentery have not been con¬ 
firmed by my experience or that of the practitioners of this 
country ; and leaving what others are faid to have experienced 
to be further examined and conlidered by practitioners, 1 can 
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only at prefent fay, that my account of the cffcd of bitters in 
the dyfentery will perhaps explain the virtues afcribed to the 
fimaruba. In dyfentery, I have found an infufion of camomile 
flowers a more ufeful remedy. 

Menyantiies. 

This is a ftrong bitter, without difcovcring either by tafte 
or finell any peculiar acrimony combined with it. Its juice 
ftrikes a black colour with the folution of green vitriol, which 
implies fome aftringency j but the fame is not difcovered by, 
the tafte or any of its effeds. We confider it as a very pure 
1>itter ; and as it is of a ftrong kind, we fuppofe it to have all 
the virtues that have been afcribed to any other bitters; though 
upon account of its ftrong tafte, it is lefs agreeable than fome 
others. 

Dr Alston’s obfervation on this plant deferves to be remark¬ 
ed: “I knew it (he fays) to have very remarkable effeds in the 
“ gout in keeping off the paroxyfms, though not to the pa- 
“ ticnt’s advantage.” This is to be collated with, and added 
to, what we have fuid above on the ufe of bitters in curing the 
gout. 

This plant has been laid to lofe its ftrength by drying; but 
that feems to be a miftake, for I have often, and moft common¬ 
ly, ufed it in its dry ftate with all the advantages I could ex- 
ped. 

I have had fcveral inftances of its good effeds in fom« cuta¬ 
neous difeafes, of the herpetic or feemingly cancerous kind. It 
was taken by infufion in the manner of tea. 
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Carduus Benedicts. 

This is a Ample and very pure bitter, but not a very ftrong 
one, and has therefore none of the extraordinary virtues that 
have been afcribed to it. It is faid to be extraded moft agree¬ 
ably by infufion in cold water; but I find that boiling water,, 
if not applied above twenty-four hours, makes it hardly lefs a- 
greeable, and is much ftronger than the former. 

Lupulus. 

This is a pure and Ample bitter, though not without fome- 
thing odorous and aromatic in the flowers, which are the part* 
employed. Their ufe in preparing malt liquors is well known. 
The fame effed of preferving tbefe liquors for a long time 
without acefcency may be obtained by other bitters; but none 
of them are fo agreeable as the hop. This might alfo be agree¬ 
ably employed in piedicine; but we have no particular experi¬ 
ence of its ufe. 

Faba Sti Ignatii. 

This is the moft intenfe bitter we are acquainted with, and 
in a very fmall dofe it has the efied of curing intermittent fe¬ 
vers. Whether it operates as a pure bitter, or as having com¬ 
bined with it a narcotic power, I will not determine; but we 
have mentioned this in another place as an example of fuch a 
combination, and as a ground for fufpicion that all the bittern 
have more or lefs of a narcotic qAlity. However this may be, 
our prefent fubjed belongs to a genus of poifonous plants, and 
is therefore hardly to be employed where any fafer remedies are 
known. 
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Fumaria. 

This is not commonly enumerated among the bitters; but 
it deferves.to be fd, for this is its only fenfible quality: and 
though it is more difagreeable than many others, it is without 
acrimony or aflringency. It is omitted in the London difpen- 
fatory, but retained in ours, and in every other that I know of. 
1 have found it ufeful in many cafes in which bitters are pre¬ 
ferred; but its remarkable virtues are thole of clearing the 
lkin of many diforders. For this it has been much commend¬ 
ed ; and I have myfelf experienced its good effe&s in many in¬ 
stances of cutaneous affedtions, which I would call Lepra. I 
have commonly ufed it by exprelfing the juice, and giving that 
to two ounces twice a-day : but I find the virtues remain in the 
dried plant, fo that they may be extracted, by infulion or de- 
co&ion in water; and the foreign difpenfatories have prepa¬ 
red an extradl of it to which they afcribe all the virtues of the: 
frefh plant- 

It has been frequently obferved with refpedt to this extradt,. 
that after being kept for fome time it fliows a crystallization 
upon its furface, which is a. faline matter of the nitrous kind, 
and this in much larger proportion than in any of the other- 
bitter extradts. Whether this contributes to its peculiar vir¬ 
tues, I leave it to the learned to determine,. 


£olumbo, 

This is a root that we have become acquainted' with withhn 
thefe forty years; and fmce the account given of it by the learn¬ 
ed Dr Percjval, it has come to be frequently employed in prac¬ 
tice. When firft brought into Holland, it was introduced as a ‘ 
remedy in dyfentery; and both in Holland and in Germany it 
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was employed in that difeafe with much commendation. Dr 
Percival informs us, that he had fometimes found it ufeful in 
dyfentery; but. he does not fpeak of it as of much importance in 
that difeafe : and fo far as I can learn, the employment of it in 
that way has not prevailed in Britfain. 

I find this root to be a ftrong and agreeable bitter, and have 
employed it in many inftances of dyfpepfia with great advantage. 
In Hopping vomiting it has frequently anfwered, but in many it 
has failed entirely and even in cafes where there feemed to be 
a redundancy of bile. With refped to its peculiar power of 
changing the acrimony, or correding the putrefcency of the 
bile which Dr Percival aferibes to it, neither the experiments 
of Ebelino in his diflertation on the quaflia, nor fome that 1 have 
made, fliow it to be more powerful than other bitters; and 
therefore do not allow me to think it has any fpecific power in 
that refped. 


Chamjemelum. 

Under this title we have two plants whofe flowers are em¬ 
ployed, as marked in our lift j and there is fome queftion which 
ought to be preferred. The virtues are precifely of the fame 
kind j but I have always judged the Roman or double-flowering 
camomile to be the ftrongeft : and if any regard is to be had to 
the efTenrial oil, this certainly affords the greateft quantity ; and 
I am informed, that in warmer climates where it is a native, the 
qualities of it are much ftronger than with us. 

t 

These flowers have been long celebrated as ftomacbics; and 
I have found them anfwer both in powder and in infufion the 
purpofes of any other bitters. Before the introdudion of the 
Peruvian bark, they were much employed in the cure of inter- 
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mittent fevers j and our celebrated countryman Dr Pitcairn 
was of opinion, that their powers in this refpedt were equal to 
thofe of the Peruvian bark. 

Hoffman feems to have thought them a very efledtual, and 
at the fame time a fafer, remedy. I have accordingly em¬ 
ployed them; and agreeable to the method of Hoffman, by 
giving, feveral times^ during the intermiflion, from half a dram 
to a dram of the flowers in powder, have cured intermittent 
fevers. I have found, however, that thefe flowers were attend¬ 
ed with this inconvenience, that, given in a large quantity, they 
readily run off by ftool, defeating thereby the purpofe of pre¬ 
venting the return of paroxyfms; and I have found, indeed, 
that without joining with them an opiate or an aftringent, I could 
not commonly employ them. 

This quality of the camomile in moving the inteftines renders 
‘them often ufeful in flatulent and fpafmodic colic ; and upon the 
fame ground I have found them ufeful in dyfentery, and rather 
hurtful in diarrhoea. 


Tanacetum. 

Both the herb and flowers have been employed, but the herb 
is the ftronger of the two, and may be employed for any of the 
purpofes of bitters, but does not feem to be near fo flrojng a bit¬ 
ter as camomile and feveral others already mentioned. It had 
almoft gone out of ufe, till lately it was again brought into prac¬ 
tice as a powerful remedy againft the gout; and as fuch was 
employed by many perfons in this country. I was not living in 
this city when the cafes occurred to Dr Clark, which he men¬ 
tions in the Phyfical and Literary Eflavs, nor have I learned 
what was the Lite of thefe perfons afterwards; but I have IInee 
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learned, or have been informed, of many perfons of this city, 
who have drank of Tanfy tea as a remedy for the gout. Of 
thefe, however, I have known feveral who have taken it without 
any advantage, and fome others who reported that they had been 
relieved from the frequency of their gout: but I know of none who 
have employed it in fuch quantity, or for fuch a length of time, 
as might lead me to expedt thofe confequences which I have 
mentioned before as following the ufe of the Portland powder. 

AbsynthIum. 

This is one of the moft famous among the bitter plants, and 
has been ufed with much commendation for every purpofe of 
bitters. It is an odorous plant, and gives out in diftillation an 
eflential oil which, however, has not any bitternefs; and there¬ 
fore cannot be fuppofed to contribute any thing to the effedt of the 
plant. When indeed it is entirely diflipated in making the extradt, 
this retains all the bitternefs of the plant; and, in my opinion, 
all the virtues depending upon it. Some phyiicians make a choice' 
among the fpecies, and prefer the Romanum or Ponticum to the 
Abfynthium vulgare $ but the Edinburgh college are of opinion, 
that there is no foundation for this; and that the abfynthium 
vulgare, as the more powerful bitter, is always to be preferred. 
They have erred, however, in prefcribing the fummitates, as I 
truly find the leaves to afford a ftronger bitter than the flower 
and tops. In the tindtura abfynthii, the college have given an 
example of the proper treatment of bitters in order to obtain a 
lighter and more agreeable bitter, and at the fame time a ftrong¬ 
er impregnation. I am of opinion, that they Ihould have em¬ 
ployed the fame management in other cafes ; but in the example 
of wormwood, they have allowed both infufions, efpecially the 
fecond, to be for too long a time. The pharmacopoeia Roflica has 
copied exadtly that of Edinburgh, and has very properly di- 
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reded the other bitter tindures of carduus benedidus and cen¬ 
taury to be made upon the fame plan of double infufion. In 
the pharmacopoeia Danica, the eflentia abfynthii is too much and 
injudicioufly compounded. Neither the pharmacopoeia Danica, 
in adding the zedoary, nor the Swedifli, in adding the galanga, 
to their bitter tindures, have in my opinion judged very proper¬ 
ly. With refped to the abfynthium, there is a queftion, whe¬ 
ther it is imbued With any narcotic power? Lindenstolpe, 
and his commentator Stenzelius, have afferted it very ftrong- 
ly 5 but there feems to have been a peculiar idiofyncrafy in the 
inftances they mention ; and we fhould not mind their account, 
if the fame opinion of its narcotic power had not been alfo de¬ 
livered by fome others. 

On the other hand, however, Linnjeus informs us, that per- 
fons taking wormwood every day for fix months together, ob- 
ferved no fuch narcotic effeds. I have not had an opportunity 
of making proper experiments but to me, with Bergios and 
Gleditsch, the odour of wormwood feems temulentans, that is, 
giving fome confufion of head : and formerly when it was a fa- 
iliion with fome people in this country to drink purl, that is, 
ale in which wormwood was infufed, it was commonly alleged 
to be more intoxicating than other ales. This effed ifc impro¬ 
perly fuppofed to be owing to its volatile parts, for the reafons 
I have given above : but I am more ready to admit thd general 
dodrine of a narcotic power, as 1 believe from fevcral confi- 
derations, particularly from the hiftory of the Portland powder, 
that there is in every bitter, when largely employed, a power of 
deitroying the fenfibility and irritability of the nervous power. 

To wormwood, as to every other bitter, has been aferibed an 
anthelmintic virtue ; and this has been fuppofed to be more con- 
£derable in the feed of a certain wormwood than in any other 
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bitter : but of this I have faid enough above, when treating of 
the general qualities of bitters. 

Abrotanum. 

This, as a fpecies of the fame genus Artemifta Linnrei, has 
certainly the lame virtues as the other fpecies of it. It contains, 
however, lefs of the bitter, but more of the aromatic; and if it 
deferves, asProfeftor Murray thinks, to be more employed than 
it has been, it muft be on account of its aromatic and volatile 
parts; of which, however, the peculiar virtues are not yet well 
afcertained. Thefe qualities, however, give a probable reafon 
for its being frequently employed, as it commonly is, in fomen¬ 
tations. 

There were formerly two herbs under the title of Abrota¬ 
num in our difpenfatory lifts, under the improper diftindion of 
Mas et Faemina, but the latter of a different genus, and in every 
refped of inferior virtue, which is now omitted in the Britiftr 
difpenfatories, and indeed in rnoft others. 

Scordium. 

This plant has a bitter joined with fome volatile parts ; but 
heither of theft: qualities are conliderable enough to retain it in 
the prefent pradice. It was formerly much celebrated as an 
alexiphsfrmic j but we do not allow this to be a term of any 
clear and determined meaning: and in moft inftances think 
it has been an- imaginary power, .that is not fupported by any 
clear or well afcertained experience. 

TuEREare two other fpecies of the teucrium, the Cbamadrys and 
Cbamcepitys, which have formerly had a place in our difpenfa¬ 
tory lifts ; but they are now omitted in that of Edinburgh : and 
though they ftill hold a place in that of London and many other 
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difpenfatofies, I do not exped to fee them brought again Into 
pradice, as their qualities, whether as bitter or aromatic, are by no 
means confiderable. They have been celebrated for antarthritic 
virtues, and make a part of the Portland powder; but they are 
manifeftly not the moft powerful or valuable part of that com- 
pofition. When employed by themfelves, as they have fome- 
times been, I would make the fame remarks with rcfped to them 
as I have made with refped to the Portland powder, or other 
medicines that have been propofed for the cure of the gout. 

Aristolochja. 

Which of the fpecies of this genus are to be preferred I can¬ 
not determine; and believe the difference between the rotun¬ 
da, longa, and tenuis, is not confiderable, though the latter feems 
now to be preferred by both the colleges of London and Edin¬ 
burgh. They are aU of them confiderably bitter, with more acri¬ 
mony than in any other of the bitters commonly employed. Its 
name feems to have arifen from the fuppofition of its emfnena- 
gogue virtues, and in fome cafes of retention and chlorofis, as a 
warm and flimulating medicine, I have found it ufeful; but in 
cafes of fupprefiion I never found it of any ufe: and the com¬ 
mendation of it by the ancients in promoting the lochia, facili¬ 
tating birth, and promoting the exclufion of the fecundines, is 
very ill founded, and affords a remarkable example of their im- 
perfed knowledge; and an example which, if followed, would 
lead to a mifchievous pradice. 

The ariftplochia has been long commended as a cure for the 
gout. It makes a confiderable part of the Portland powder, and 
has often been employed by itfelf in the fame manner as that 
powder, to be taken every day for a great length of time. It 
has the fame power of preventing fits of the gout, and common¬ 
ly with the fame confequences; of which many inftances arc re- 
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corded by the phyficians of Germany. To this purpofe I would 
make only one quotation from the late learned and experienced 
Werlhoff, firft phyfician to his late Majefty for the Eledorate 
of Hanover. The quotation is taken from his Cautiones Medi- 
cse, page 346 of his works publiflied by Wichman. After fpeak- 
ing of the power of diet in the cure of the gout, he has the fol¬ 
lowing words : 

“ Si diaeta minus fufEciat, in declinatione, fed lenta lon- 
“ gaque nimis, ad maturandam firmandamque integrita'tem,. 
“ et ad praecavendam reverfionem nimis fubitam, veterum illae 
“ antidoti amarae tonicae, apud Sennertum, Schneiderum de 
tl CatarrbiSy Waxtherum in Sylva Medica,. colledae, quas inter 
“ praecipue ariftolochias fpecies, rotunda, cava, longa, et clema- 
“ titis, memorari merentur, experientiam moderatarum laudum 
“ teftem reperiunt. Brunner de pancr. fecund, p. 143, ele- 
“ ganter, ut lolet, et diftinde, * tindurae, inquit, illius antipo- 
“ dagricae ex rad. ariftol. longae, aut pilularum, aut pulverum 
“ amaricantium ufh per annum continuato, paroxyfmi poda- 
“ griei in npnnullis mitigantur, in aliis penitus extinguuntur. 
“ Nirairum longo amaricantium ufu, acore ftomachi emendato, 
u refrudo, et attemperato, frudus exinde propullulantes fponte 
“ cadunt fua. Sed et nimio amaricantium horum ufu fermen- 
“ turn ftomachi adeo debilitatem efle memini, ut nonnulli apper 
u titun>amiferint, cibos non concoxerint, mortem hinc potius, 
“ quam fanitatem, accelerarint, malique et infaufti remedii, fte- 
“ vas dederiut poenas.’ Nempe fpiritus vini, fulfure amaricante 
“ faturatus, qui opio haud valde abfimilis eft (de cujus abufu 
“ pariter noxio, v. idem Brunnerus ibidem, p. 80. feq). et in* 
“ flammans infuper, et impenfe exficcans, haud fatis tutus ita 
“ continuato ufu videtur. Neque ideo illam ex vini fpiiitu po- 
“ tulentam tinduram five infulionem, ufurpare pro eo fcopo- 
“ aufina, quum, licet corrigat, et adverfus paroxyfmos roboret 
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“ ipfum remedium amarum, ignea vicifiim et elaftica fpiritus vi- 
“ ni indoles materiei augendae,.perturbandae, et vifceribus incen- 
“ dendis apta eft, ceteroqui etiam vino ipfo magis incongruens. 
“ V. quae de noxa infufionis ejufmodi ex ariftolochia longa ha- 
“ bent Ephem. Curios, novifft A. 3. p. 62. fcq. Ipfa vero pul- 
u verum amarorum cumulata aftiimptio, quamvis moderati- 
“ ori, pro et indicatione, ufu tuta, ftomachum tandem abu- 
“ fu gravat, tonumque et digeftionem arte nimis diu roborare 
“ affedlando, naturam tandem fuum rite agere vel prohibet, vel 
“ defuefcere facit, vel etiam, incenfo ultra digeftionis vim ap- 
“ petitu, diaetae erroribus accitis, in co&ionis negotio fatifcere 
“ patitur. Atque haud fcio an, perpetuo et nutricio quail ama- 
“ ree medicinse ufu, quae in alimentum corpori nata haud vide- 
“ tur, alienior tandem ipfis fuccis noftris crafts imprimi poillt : 
“ licet id non ftat, ft medice utaris, et obtento fcopo omittas.” 

Although it may not be eafy either to explain or vindicate 
all the reafonings in this long quotation, yet it would have been 
improper to abridge it, or to refer merely to: Werlhoff’s works, 
which I could, not fnppofe to.be in. the hands of many of my 
readers j and I am at the fame time perfuaded, that any perfon who 
has the leaft difpofition to enter into the queftion concerning 
the ufe of bitters in the gout, will find in the above quota¬ 
tion fome illuftration and confirmation of what I had before de¬ 
livered on the fubjedl.. 

SpTRPENTAIUA VntGINIANA. 

This as a fpecies of ariftolochia is placed here, and it has very, 
much of the qualities of the genus ; but by certain accidents, 
this and the other fpecies of ariftolochia have been conlidered 
as very different. The ferpentaria, both in tafte and flavour, is 
more agreeable than the other fpecies, and it is by its i'enlible 
qualities of bitternefs and aromatic acrimony that we can ac¬ 
count for the virtues jnftly afcribcd to it. 
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Both thefe qualities render it antifeptic, and powerfully to¬ 
nic ; and therefore fuited to prevent gangrene. The fame qua* 
lities will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, efpecially 
when combined with Peruvian bark and aftringents. 

By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful ftimulant to 
the fyftem; and therefore may be ufeful alfo in fome cafes of 
continued fevers : but as the cure of either intermittent or con¬ 
tinued fevers by ftimulants alone is an ambiguous and dangerous 
practice, fo in the former it is only fafe when joined with the 
bark; and the ufe of it in continued fevers is to be employed with 
much caution. The common opinion of its alexipharmic powers, 
both with refpeft to it and all the others which have gone un¬ 
der the fame title, is an incorrect arid falfe notion liable to much 
abufe, and which I myfelf have had occafion to obferve. The 
ftimulant power of the ferpentaria is efpecially fuited to the low 
and advanced ftate of the typhus only; and even then it will be 
more fafely joined with the bark than employed for its ftimulant 
power alone. It is certainly owing to this ambiguity in its ufe, 
that it is not nearly fo much employed in pra&ice as it was fome 
forty years ago. 

CoRTJEX AURANTII. 

This by ah overfight was omitted in our catalogue, but muft 
be taker? notice of here. ' 

Aurantium or Orange. It is a fpecies of the citrus; and that 
with the lemon, being the fpecies chiefly imported, is that which 
is employed by us in medicine. The fruit affords an agreeable 
acid to be mentioned hereafter; but our bufinefs here is only with 
the yellow rind of the fruit. It is properly reckoned among 
the bitters, and feems to have the virtues in common to thefe; 
but with its bitter it contains a confiderable portion of a vola- 
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tile aromatic oil, very different from any other that is combined 
with other bitter, except what is found in the lemon. The 
combination of this oil with the bitter in the orange-peel, gives 
it certainly peculiar virtues that are not,, however, clearly afcer- 
tained ; and it is rarely that this peel is with us employed ex¬ 
cept in compofitions'with the other bitters, which prevents us 
from difcerning its peculiar virtues. 

Formerly the unripe fruit, before they came to contain any 
juice, were employed in the fhops under the title of Aurantia 
Curaflaventia; and in that fl^je they contain a flronger bitter 
than the peel of the grown fruit,, though to me they do not 
fliow fo much of the aromatic as the latter. I doubt much if 
the Edinburgh college have not done improperly in omitting- 
the Curafo apples which formerly flood in their lift. 

With refpedl to the virtues of the peel as prefently employ¬ 
ed, it is very probable that both by its bitte* and aromatic parts 
it may be particularly ufcful in rcftoring the tone of the flo- 
niach when it has been much impaired ; and I have had feveral 
obfervations that juflify this opinion : but it does not appear 
fo often as it fhould, becaufe we enffrloy it almoft only in its 
dried flate, and in too fmall proportion, as we take it dried with 
a part of the white inert fubftance that is alfo in the rind of 
the orange. 

Although I have no particular experience of it, it is probable 
enough that the orange-peel employed by itfelf may be ufeful in 
curing intermittent fevers. It is not, however, fo probable to 
me that it has ever been ufeful in moderating or reflraining 
uterine hemorrhagies; and upon the authority of others I have 
employed it,, but without fuccefs : and as the decodfion made ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to the prefcription by Dr Whyte had Hill much bit- 
ternefs, I judge it to have been rather hurtful. 

Here I might mention the lemon-peel as a bitter j but it has 
lefs of that quality than that of the orange ; and therefore if it 
be employed as it is in the infufum gentianae compofitum of the 
London college, I take it to be on account of its aromatic ra¬ 
ther than its bitter qualities. 

Among the bitters I am difpofed to mention the leaves of 
the orange tree, which have of late been much recommended as 
a cure of epilepfy. 

Of thefe, however, I have had little opportunity of ma¬ 
king trials j and the few I have made were without fucceft. 
The fenlible qualities of thofe leaves are bitter and aromatic; 
but in both rei'peds weaker than in the orange-peel •, and there 
is nothing in them $hat would lead me to exped any fpecific 
virtue. 


Arnica. 

As this plant is not a native of Britain, and we have found 
fome difficulty in procuring it from abroad, I have not been 
able to make it a fubjed of my own obfexvation. In this 
fituatian I think it fafer to refer my readers to writers on the 
fubjed, and particularly to Collin’s diflertation upon it, than 
to give from them a compilation which muft be ihort, and 
might be imperfed, 

Cascarilla. 

I have been uncertain where to place this fubftance, whe¬ 
ther here with the aromatics or with the tonics; and I am of 
•opinion that the latter is its proper place. It 1 approaches to 
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the aromatics by its eflential oil; but its bitter, to be extra&ed 
by either water or fpirit, is its. moft confiderable part. 

It was introduced into practice in the laft century as a me¬ 
dicine of great value, both in continued and in intermittent fe¬ 
vers; and the Stahlians, fond of any thing as a fubftitute for 
the Peruvian bark, againft which they had declared fo ftrongly, 
received the cafcarilla, and employed it much in pra&ice, and 
have given many teftimonies of its efficacy; but thefe teftimo- 
nies have not been lupported by other practitioners fince; and 
particularly in this country we have found it a very weak fub- 
ftitute for the Peruvian bark. Bergius fays of it, “ Aft faten- 
“ dum ilium in ipfis febribus parum facere, neque tertianis ver- 
“ nalibus certo mederi.’* Our experience in this country is 
fuitable to this; and in feveral trials it has entirely failed. 
What Bergius adds to the pafiage quoted, “ Sed in hemoptyfi 
“ fsepe prodeft,” is not fupported by our experience; and in 
hemorrhagies of all kinds, it feems to be rather hurtful, as 
might be expeifted from its aromatic and bitter qualities, while 
it does not in any inftance difeover an aftringent power. It 
may be allowed to be of tonic and ftomachic power; but even 
in this way its virtues are not peculiar nor confiderable: and 
there is no juft foundation for the prejudices which the Ger¬ 
man pbyficians have conceived in its favour. 

Cortex Peruvianos. 

This is one of the moft; confiderable articles of the materia 
medica; and as the moft frequently employed, fo it has been 
very frequently the fubjeCt of writings and of much difcujffion. 
There is fome general agreement amongft pra&itioners with re- 
fpetft to many of its virtues; but the agreement is not univer- 
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fal, and many difputes Hill fubfift with refpe<ft to the circum- 
ftances and manner in which it is to be adminiftered. 

Upon many of thefe points it is incumbent on me here to 
offer my opinion 5 which I fliall accordingly do upon the prin¬ 
ciples 1 have already laid down, and as it appears-to me to be 
confirmed by an attentive and often repeated experience. I have 
an averfion to controverfy, and fliall not therefore enter into 
any; more efpecially with many of the frivolous writers who* 
are to be met with upon this fubjedL 

As the foundation of the whole of my doctrine, I confider 
the Peruvian bark, which, like other writers, 1 fliall commonly 
fpeak of under the Ample title of the Bark, to be a fubftance in 
which the qualities of bitter and aftringent are conjoined. 
Thefe are {efficiently obvious, and £eem to be univerfally al¬ 
lowed. It may alfo have fomewhat of an aromatic quality j but 
this certainly is not confiderable,, and 1 fliall not take any fur¬ 
ther notice of it- 

Asa bitter and aftringent conjoined, l confider the bark as a 
powerful tonic. As we have before fhown that thefe qualities 
in their feparate ftate give tonic medicines* fo it will be readi¬ 
ly allowed, that, conjoined together, they may give one ftill 
more powerful * and as fuch we are now to confider the bark 
in its effe&s and virtues, according as thefe appear in the vari¬ 
ous cafes of dileafe. 

The firft to be taken notice of is, its operation on the fto- 
macli. In many cafes dyfpeptic fymptoms manifeftly arife from, 
a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach; and in fuch 
cafes as other bitters are, fo the bark is a remedy, and one of the 
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mod: powerful. No body doubts of its being a tonic with re¬ 
gard to the ftomach j and it is equally well known that the 
ftate of the ftomach is readily communicated to the reft of the 
fyftem. It is in no inftance, however, more remarkable than 
in the cure of intermittent fevers. That the bark in this cafe 
operates by a tonic power exerted in the ftomach, I have endea¬ 
voured to explain in my Firjl Lines of the Practice of Phyfic j and 
have met with nothing in any writing to make me doubt of the 
truth of my dodrine. It may, indeed, have its imperfedions, and 
may not fufHciently explain the whole of that variety of phe¬ 
nomena which may occur in fuch a diverfified and complicated 
fyftem as that of the human body ; but in attempting any ge¬ 
neral dodrine, we mull begin with attempting it as adapted to 
the mod general and ordinary courfe of things. This I hope is 
done in my dodrine refpeding fevers, and of the operation of the 
bark in the cure of intermittents: nor ftiall I think it fliaken 
by its not obviouily explaining ihofe irregularities that may 
happen in the courfe of fevers, and in the ufe of the bark j and 
efpecially thofe pointed out by the indigefted views of fome 
praditioners, little aware of the many fallacies to which almoft 
every obfervation upon thefe fubjeds is expofed. 

We proceed therefore upon the fuppofition that the bark pof- 
feftes a tonic power, and that the adion of this power in the fto¬ 
mach lufficiently explains its operation in preventing the recur¬ 
rence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers : for I fee no foun¬ 
dation for referring it to any myfterious and unexplained fpecific 
power j which, however, fome writers feetn ftill difpofed to main¬ 
tain. I hold it to be eftablilhed as a fad, that both aftringents 
and bitters, in their fhnple and ieparate ftate, have proved often 
fufEcient to prevent the recurrence of the paroxyfms of inter¬ 
mittent fevers; and that they more certainly do it when corn- 
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bined together. Both thefe fads I have not only from the tefti- 
mony of the moft creditable authors, but from particular ex¬ 
periments made by myfelf for the purpofe of afcertaining them: 
And though 1 fhould admit what is frequently alleged on this 
fubjed, that fuch remedies are frequently infufficient, I confider 
it as a frivolous argument, as a different degree of power does 
not affed the general queftion concerning the nature of that 
power. No body certainly will maintain, that pale bark is 
not capable of curing agues, becaufe it is not fo powerful as red* 
bark. 


Having- thus eftabliflied the nature and operation of this- 
medicine, we proceed to confider the various queftions that 
have arifen with refped to the ufe of it in intermittent fevers. 
It would now be fuperfluous to confider the objedions which 
•were formerly made to its ufe in general. Although thefe ob¬ 
jedions had for a long time fome weight with fome of the moft 
eminent praditioners,. it is prefumed that' every doubt and diffi¬ 
culty of that kind is now removed j and whilft it is allowed to 
be a very fafe and very powerful remedy, the only queftions which 
remain refpeding it are. In what circumftances it may be moft 
properly employed ? 

The firft queftion that occurs is, At wliat time, in the courfe 
of the difeafe, it may be moft fafely. given? Dr Boerhaave’s 
rule for exhibiting the bark was* “ Cum morbus jam aliquo tem¬ 
pore duravit ; r ’ and his commentator is at great pains to incul¬ 
cate the propriety of this general rule. Ip this, indeed, both 
of them follow Dr Sydenham j but both Sydenham and Van 
Swieten allow there may be exceptions to the general rule: 
as when an intermittent affeds perfons under great debility, or 
when, for example, the paroxyfms are attended with fymptotns of 
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a dangerous kind : and in fuch cafes every pradlitioner will cer¬ 
tainly take the firft opportunity he can find of exhibiting the bark. 

This, however, does not touch the general queftion with refpeft 
to intermittents in which there is no prevailing debility, and where 
the paroxyfms are not attended with any dangerous or even un- 
ufual fymptoms. In fuch cafes the queftion ftill remains, Whe¬ 
ther the bark may be exhibited without waiting for any repe¬ 
tition of paroxyfms ? And I am perfuaded that, for the 1110ft 
part, it may. Dr Sydenham’s confideration of the fermenta- 
tionis nifu defpumanti, fcems to be abfolutely without founda¬ 
tion : and I cannot either perceive that there is any morbid mat¬ 
ter to be evacuated during the paroxyfms, or that the bark can do* 
any harm by fupprefting any natural excretions, as the Stahlians 
have commonly fuppofed. It therefore appears to me, that the 
bark may be exhibited very early in the courfe of the difeafe. 

This general queftion, however, always involves another;, 
which is, Whether tile bark may be exhibited without a certain 
preparation of the body, that may fit it to receive the bark 
with greater fafety ? "With refpedl to this» ,as we confidently 
fuppole that the bark given in moderate quantity is not ready 
to difturb the natural functions of the animal oeconomy ; fo, if 

thefe be all in a found condition, we cannot perceive that any 

* 

preparation of the body is necefiary for the reception of this, 
medicine : It {hall only be obferved, that to render the ftomach 
more fit to receive the quantity of bark which may be necefiary,. 
it may be proper, by a gentle vomit, to free it from acciden¬ 
tal indigeftion, and to excite its activity before the bark is 
thrown in.. 

In another cafe alfo, w'hen, from the circumftances of the 
feafon, and from certain appearances, there is reafon to fufpecf 
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any redundancy of bile, it may be proper to evacuate this by a 
gentle purgative. This is the explanation to be given of the 
common opinion of the neceflity of clearing the firft paflages 
before exhibiting the bark; but l mail beg leave to maintain, 
that fuch preparation is not always neceflary ; and that wherever 
the ftate of the difeafe urges an immediate exhibition of the bark, 
it may be often dangerous to lofe time upon the fuppofed neceC- 
fity ef previoufly clearing the firft paflages; or at leaf!, when 
this is done, it will always be allowable, and even proper, 
without waiting for the repetition of paroxyfms, to put an end 
to the courfe of the difeafe by the ufe of the bark. 

Although, when there is no debility in the patient, nor dan¬ 
gerous fymptoms attending the paroxyfms, the exhibition of 
the bark, in complaifance to popular opinion or medical preju¬ 
dice, may be fometimes delayed; yet if the paroxyfms feem to 
be anticipating their periods, and more efpecially if they are 
increafiug in their duration, it will be always advifable to flop 
the courfe of them by an immediate exhibition of the bark. 

There may ftill, however, be fome exceptions to this general 
do&rine; not only when there are marks of internal inflamma¬ 
tion prefent, but even when there are marks of a general in¬ 
flammatory diatliefis in the fyftem. This I believe to be always 
aggravated by the tonic power of the bark ; and in fuch cafes, 
accordingly, the bark may not only be hurtful, but, as I know 
from experience, will be ineflecflual; till, by blood-letting and 
other antiphlogiftic mealures, the inflammatory diatliefis is re¬ 
moved or much abated. This is the explanation of the 762d 
Aph. of Boerhaave : “ Hinc et venaefedio nocet per fe femper 
* l prodeit alias cafu, ut et tenuis exatflaque diaeta.” It is efpe- 
cially in the cafe of vernal interinittents that a phlogiflic dia- 
thelis occurs ; and therefore, that upon this and other confidera- 
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tions, the exhibition of the bark in thefe may be mod fafely 
delayed ; but ftill it mull be allowed that, even in thefe, it may 
often be exhibited very early. 

There is another confideration which practical writers have 
mentioned as a reafon for avoiding the exhibition of the bark ; 
and that is, when there are marks obJlruEti admodum hujus iUiufve 
vifceris. 

That there may not be cafes of this kind to forbid the ex¬ 
hibition of the bark, I have not fufficient experience to detex'- 
mine; but I am well perfuaded that it would be very dangerous 
to admit of any general rule on this fubjeft. I am convinced 
that it is in the cold ftage of fevers that accumulations of blood 
are formed in the liver and fpleen ; that fuch accumulations are 
increafed by every repetition of a cold ftage, and confequently. 
by the repetition of paroxyfms; and I am therefore clearly of opi¬ 
nion, that even confiderable obflrudions of the vifcera, if with¬ 
out inflammation, ought not to prevent the exhibition of the bark. 
in fuch quantity as may prevent the return of paroxy fms. 

I am more fully of this opinion, becaufe I cannot perceive im 
what'manner the bark can.aggravate the obftru&ion. Its a<ftion> 
as an aftringent is very inconflderable, and is fully balanced by 
its bitternefs, which moll phyficians fuppofe to have a refolvent 
and aperient power. The queftion has feveral times occurred to- 
me, in the cafe of perfons who, having frequently laboured under 
intermittents, had tumours ar#d indurations-remaining in the hy¬ 
pochondria, and had, when in that- condition, a return of the in¬ 
termittent fever. In fuch cafes I have freely employed the 
bark, and never found it-increafe die afle&ion of the liver or 
fpleen : and in other fuch cafes 1 have conflantly found, that 
the avoiding the bark, and admitting therefore the repetition 
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of paroxyfms, brought on diforders which frequently proved 
fatal. 

When, from thefe confederations, it is determined to exhibit 
the bark, the next quell ion that occurs is. Taking the period as 
confifling of the intermiflion and paroxyfm, at what time of 
fuch period the bark is moft properly to be given ? With 
refpeft to this, I believe, that when the ufe of the bark was 
firfl introduced, the practice was to give a large dofe of it a 
little before the time of an expedled acceflion; and the efficacy 
of this pradtice has given occafion to many to imagine, that the 
bark employed by thefe firfl pradlitioners was of a fuperior 
• quality to that commonly employed fince. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, find otherwife any proof of this fuperiority of the bark 
then employed j and it is certain that the fame pale bark which 
has been commonly fince employed, and given in the fame 
quantity, and at the fame time of the period, has fhown very 
often the fame effedls. Some eminent pradlitioners have fince 
oppofed this pradlice; but we are perfuaded it has been rather 
from theory than from obfervation that they have done fo. 

Although I would not rigoroufly infill on the employment of 
m fingle dofe near to the time of acceflion, yet I am flrongly of 
opinion, that the nearer the exhibition is brought to that time, 
it will be the more certainly efFedtual. To explain this, not com¬ 
monly underflood, we mull remark, that the effedls of the bark 
on the human body are not very durable. I have had opportuni¬ 
ties of obferving, that a confideraLle quantity of bark given, was 
not fufficient to prevent a relapfe in a few days after. I have 
likewtfe found, that, in quartan fevers, a large quantity of 
bark given on the firfl day of intermiflion was not fo efFedlual 
in preventing the returns of the difeafe, as a finaller quantity 
given ou the fecond day. ! In tertians, fuppofing a certain quan- 
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tity neceflary to be given to prevent the return of a paroxyfm, 
we have found that, by following the pra&ice of Sydenham, 
in abftaining from the exhibition of the bark for fome hours 
immediately precedingacceflion, though large quantities had been 
given before, would often fail in preventing it j while, on the other 
hand, a fmaller quantity, given nearer to that time, would more 
certainly anfwer the purpofe. In many cafes, where the accef- 
fion happened in the morning, I have found that a large quantity 
given the day before, if not continued during the night, would 
often fail, when a fmaller quantity given during the night, and 
in the morning, would more certainly fucceed ; and whenever I 
met with tertians which had their acceflions at noon or after it, 
I have thought it unneceflary to trouble my patients during the 
time of intermi/hon on the day before, always finding that a 
fmaller quantity given in the morning or forenoon after, by 
being thus brought nearer to the time of acceillon, was more 
effectual. 

From all thefe obfervations I am fttisfied, that the giving a 
large dofe of the bark immediately before the time of acceflion 
is. the mod proper practice : but as that dofe muft not be under 
two drams of pale bark, fo thei*£ are fome ftomachs which will 
not bear even that quantity, or a larger that might be neceflary. 
It is commonly, therefore, convenient to give fmaller dofes, but 
to give them every hour for fome hours near to the timas of ac¬ 
ceflion. 

I have not had much occafion to pra&ife upon intermittent 
fevers fince the ufe of the red bark became common; but be¬ 
ing well perfuaded of the fuperior powers of this fpecies or va¬ 
riety of bark, 1 think the ufe of it will particularly favour the 
pra&ice we have recommended, of giving a due quantity of 
bark as near as pofllble to the times of acceflion. 
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Having thus faid all that feems necefiary with refpeCl to the 
ufe of the bark in intermittent , we proceed to fay that it is 
equally ufefuJ and necefiary in remittent fevers. Thefe have 
been confidered by the Nofogolifts as of a different order from 
the intermittents ; but, as I judge, very improperly. They a- 
rife from the fame caufe; that is, from marfli effluvia; they 
prevail at the fame feafons ; and it is common for the inter¬ 
mittent and remittent fevers to pafs mutually into the form of 
one another. They fliow therefore the flriCteft affinity, and 
found a ftrong prefumption, fufficiently confirmed by experi¬ 
ence, that they may be cured by the fame remedy. 

The only difficulty in admitting this was, the opinion which 
prevailed very early with refpeCi to the ufe of the bark ; that 
it was not to be given during the time of paroxyfms, and there¬ 
fore not in thofe fevers which had no intermiffion. I believe 
that this opinion was in the main well founded and proper, with 
refpeCi: to the paroxyfms of genuine intermittents; but no other 
remedy having been found for remittents, the confideration of the 
analogy induced practitioners to employ the bark in thefe alfo. 
And in fpice of prejudices, Morton and Torti eftablifhed the 
practice; and there is now no longer any doubt of its propriety. 
We have only to add, that though I would not rigidly aflert that 
the bark can never be fafely given during the exacerbation or 
hot fiage of fevers, yet I maintain, with the mod part of prac¬ 
titioners, that the time of remifllon is efpecially. to' be chofen ; 
and according as that time is known to be longer or fhorter, 
the dofes of the bark are to be as large as the patient’s ftomach 
will eafily bear, fo that a due quantity may be thrown in du-. 
ring the time of remifllon. 

Such may be the ufe of the bark in properly and evidently 
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remittent fevers; but the ufe of it has been extended alfo, cfpe- 
cially of late, to continued fevers: and there may ftill be a 
queftion, In what fpecies, or in what circumftances of thefe, it 
may be properly employed? Which we fhall endeavour to an- 
fwer as well as we are able. 

"When intermittent fevers have changed into remittents, and 
thefe have become of a very continued form, or when either 
this tranfition has been manifeftly perceived, or that, from the 
place of the patient’s habitation, from the feafon of the year, 
and from the nature of the prevailing epidemic, there is realbu 
to conclude that a fever has arifen from the fame marlh effluvia 
which produce intermittent or remittent fevers in their ordinary 
form; in fuch cafe, fevers, however continued in their form 
they may then feem to be, may ftill be confidered as of the in¬ 
termittent kind, and be treated by the bark in the fame manner 
that we have fliown may be done in remittent fevers of little 
diftimft remiffion. There are, however, truly very few continued 
fevers of this kind which do not, being carefully oblerved, dif- 
cover feme remifflons, and therefore give no proper occafion to 
a queftion about the ufe of the bark, arifing from their conti¬ 
nued form. 

Such a queftion, however, occurs with refpect to continued 
fevers of another kind. There is a fever commonly occafioned 
by the application of cold, but perhaps alfo from other caufes, 
to which we have giyen the name of Synocha ; and whirl), from 
its fymptoms, we judge to be? always attended with a confuler- 
ablc degree of phlogiftic diathefis. In fuch fevers, agreeably 
to our opinion of the tonic power of the bark, we maintain that 
it cannot be properly or lafely employed. And farther, as the 
fame kind of fever attends all genuine phlegmafias, that is, pyrexia 
joined with topical inflammation ; fo the bark is not admiftihle 
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in any of thofe. Some writers, indeed, mention its falutary 
effects in various cafes of pneumonic inflammation, and fuch per¬ 
haps may occur; but I never found the bark .fafe in any fuch 
inflammatory aftecftion, except when this was not the primary 
difeafe, and indeed only when it was accidentally combined 
with an intermittent, putrid, or nervous fever. 

That there may be fuch combinations is well known; and 
though there may be fome degree of phlogiftic diathefis prefent, 
it may not be in fuch a degree as to give the principal indica¬ 
tions in the cure of the difeafe: fo, in fuch cafes, the bark may 
be employed as fuited to that principal indication. 

* 

In one cafe of an inflammatory difeafe,. the bark has been 
confidered as an ambiguous remedyand that is the cafe of a- 
cute rheumatifm. As I confider this difeafe as efpecially cor> 
lifting in a phlogiftic diathefis, I hold the bark to be abfolutely 
improper, and have found it manifeftly hurtful, efpecially in its 
beginning, and in its truly inflammatory ftate. 

But it is poflible, that after rheumatifm has continued for 
fome time, and efpecially after the ufe of antiphlogiftic reme¬ 
dies and l'weating, the inflammatory ftate may be abated, and 
the difeafe, in confequence, admit of confiderable remillions,, 
and beoome a periodical difeafe. The bark, in fuch cafes, may 
prove a proper remedy, and I have fometirnes found it to be fo; 
but it requires fome caution: for in fome inftances, where even 
a remiflion was evident, and appeared particularly by a copious 
fediment in the morning’s urine, I have exhibited the bark with 
a bad effe<ft, as the exacerbations became more violent, and the 
remiflions lefs confiderable, infomuch that 1 was obliged to have 
again recourfe to antiphlogiftic remedies and fweating. 
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In another cafe of acute rheumatifm, the bark may prove a 
remedy; and that is when the rheumatifm is combined with, 
and makes a part of, an intermittent fever, as that and other 
phlegmafiae may fometimes be: and here the condud may be 
the fame as l have already laid to be proper in fitch cafes. 

I know of no other cafes of acute rheumatifm in which the 
bark may be employed; but there are certain circumftanc.es of 
the human body, in which pains of the joints refemlding rheu¬ 
matifm may occur, and in which perhaps the bark may be tifeful. 
So far, however, as I know fuch cafes, they are without any pblo- 
giftic diathefis,.and therefore not properly acute rheumatifm. I 
have met witli fome cafes of hyfteric women troubled with pains 
and tumours of the joints, fomnch refembling rheumatifm, that 
1 have thought it neceflary to try blood-letting; but though the 
blood was drawn in the manner moft proper to fliow an inflam¬ 
matory cruft, yet no fuch cruft in any degree appeared, and 
therefore fuch cafes do not exclude the ufe of the bark. 

The queftion concerning the ufc of the bark in inflammatory 
fevers does not give much difficulty; but there is another kind 
of continued fever, in which the queftion is much more puz¬ 
zling. This is the fever arifing from a contagion produced by a 
certain ftate of human effluvia. It is this that I have named a 
Typhus; and which always puts on a very continued fqrin. It 
is very commonly attended with fymptoms of putrefcency in the 
fluids; and always, in fome part of its courfe, with fymptums of 
a general debility in the fyftenh In the former cafe they are 
called Putrid, and in the latter cafe Nervous Fevers. 

It is in thefe that a difflcult queftion arifes with refpe& to the 
ufe of the bark ; and this, conftdered as an antifeptic and tonic, 
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would Teem to be well adapted to both cafes. But in confider- 
ing the queftion, this is to be obferved, that both the putrid and 
nervous fevers may be combined, efpecially in their commence¬ 
ment, with a phlogiftic diathefis in the fyftem. With thisftate, 
as I have faid already, I hold the bark to be incompatible; and 
therefore judge it to be always improper in the beginning of 
that kind of fever which, in my Nofology, 1 have named a Syno- 
chus. 1 can by no means concur with certain authors who main¬ 
tain, that in the fevers we are fpeaking of, as foon as the primse 
vite have been cleared by an emetic and purgative medicine, we 
may immediately employ the bark, and trull the cure of the 
dileafe entirely to it. 1 have frequently obferved the mifehie- 
vous confequences of fuch a pra&ice, from its aggravating the 
inflammatory Hate of the fyltem, and determining to local and 
fatal inflammations of the brain and lungs. 

§>' 

It is perhaps poffible, that a typhus of the nervous or putrid kind 
may be without any, or much of the inflammatory diathefis; and 
when at the fame time the fymptoms of debility and putrefcency 
are not only conliderable, but alto appear early, I would allow' that 
the bark may be employed very foon in the courfe of the difeafe. 
This, however, I take to be a very rare cafe; and my obfervations 
lead me to judge, that in the beginning of all putrid fevers, and by 
the tcllimouy of authors, even in the plague itlelf, that more or 
lets of inflammatory diathefis fometimes takes place. We find 
this to fubfifl commonly for the firft week of our epidemic fevers; 
and therefore, that it is feldom fafe to employ the bark during 
that period. We commonly find that the fymptoms requiring its 
ul'e do not appear till the fecond week ; and even then, till the 
fymptoms of debility and putrefcency appear pretty diftiu&ly, 
the bark cannot be fafely employed. When, however, very 
early, the fymptoms of putrefcency appear in any degree, it 
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■will always be allowable to employ the bark ; and, though no 
dear fymptoms of putrefcency appear, it will be equally pro¬ 
per in the fecond week of nervous fevers, when the tymptoms 
of debility are anywife confiderable, and when at the fame time 
the fyftem is very free from any appearances of an inflamma¬ 
tory ftate. To fum up the matter, we are clearly of opinion, 
that when fevers can be afcertained to be entirely of the putrid 
or nervous kind, wine and bark are the remedies to be depend¬ 
ed on; and that, if either of thefe remedies have feemed to fail, 
it has been commonly owing to the neceflary quantities not ha¬ 
ving been thrown in. 

We muft not omit this opportunity of obferving, that there 
are two cafes of our epidemic fevers in which the bark is either 
ufelefs or hurtful. The firft is when, after much headach, a 
delirium arifes; which is fomewhat of the phrenetic kind, in- 
ereafea by taking wine, and is attended with a rednefs and in¬ 
flammatory ftate of the eyes.. In fuch cafes, we fufped fome 
inflammation of the brain; and difledtions have fliown it to 
be fo: and in all fuch I have found the bark manifeftly hurt¬ 
ful. Another cafe of our fevers is, when in their advanced 
ftate, with much delirium, there is much fubfultus tendinum, 
with frequent convulflve twitchings of the limbs. In what¬ 
ever manner this may be explained, I have found that opium, 
is the proper remedy ; and it is commonly neceflary to give it in 
confiderable quantity.. 

After treating of the ufe of the bark in the more Ample fe¬ 
vers, we are now to conlider it in the more complicated, and 
particularly in the exanthematic kind. 

With, 
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With refped to thefe, they are commonly, and, as we may 
fay, naturally, of an inflammatory nature ; but in a manner we 
cannot explain; a putrid diatiiefis frequently appears in them. 
In their genuine inflammatory condition, the bark is not only 
an unneceffary, but a hurtful fubftance; but when any putrid 
diathefis appears, it is abfolutely required, and the diftindion 
of thefe cafes is always to be carefully ftudied. 

In the fmall-pox, from an opinion of the bark being favour¬ 
able to fuppuration, it has been employed even during the erup¬ 
tive fever j but I have hardly ever obferved a cafe in which 
it feemed to be proper. Allowing the bark, in certain cir- 
cumfiances, to be favourable to fuppuration, it does not appear 
clearly that thefe circumftances ever occur during the eruptive 
fever. It is poflible that the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox may 
he of the putrid kind, in which therefore the bark miaiit be 
allowable ; but have hardly ever been able to afcertain mch a 
cafe : and upon the fuppofition of its being the cafe, I have found 
the exhibition of the bark to be hurtful. In my opinion, it is 
only after the eruption, that, by the confluence of the puftules 
and other circumftances, we can difcern the putrid diathefis 
which requires the bark j and when none of thefe circumftances 
are prefeut, as in moft cafes of a diftind fmall-pox, though 
thefe be very numerous, the bark in large quantity is very 
hurtful. 

In the fecondary fever, the fame diftindion is to be obfer¬ 
ved ; and as it is moft commonly the confequence of the con¬ 
fluent fmall-pox, fo it is very generally of a putrid kind, ad¬ 
mitting of the bark : but there is alfo a fecondary fever forne- 
times happens after a diftind fmall-pox, which is of the inflam¬ 
matory kind, to be treated by blood-letting and other antiphlo- 
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giflic meafures ; and in which, therefore, the bark would be 
hurtful. 

The meafles are very conflantly and confiderably of an in¬ 
flammatory nature 5 and mull therefore require Hill more cau¬ 
tion in the ufe of the bark. I have never feen this difeafe in 
Scotland of the putrid kind but no doubt there may be fucli 
as Dr Watson has defcribcd, and in which the bark would 
certainly be proper. 

With refped to Eryfipelas, the cafe is much the fame. I have 
Tery conflantly found it to be more or lefs of the phlegmonic 
kind y and in this country have hardly feen it in any degree pu¬ 
trid. In eryfipelas I have therefore found the bark generally 
hurtful: but from the account of authors, it appears to be foine- 
time|^pf a putrid nature ; although, as I judge, efpecially, per¬ 
haps only, when it accompanies other difeafes of a'putrid kind; 
and in fuch cafes the bark may be a neceflary remedy. 

In the Scarlatina, there is generally more difficulty in deter¬ 
mining this queftion. In the fpecies of fcarlatina that is pro¬ 
perly named Anginofa, and which has been the moft frequent 
with us, there are cafes exa&ly the fame with the cynanche ma¬ 
ligna, in whichthe bark is the remedy to be depended upon. 
But I maintain that there is a fcarlatina, and even a fcarlatina 
anginofa, in which the bark is fuperfluous, and has been often 
hurtful. How tliefe cafes are always to be diftinguifhed is dif¬ 
ficult to fay; but an obferving* and fkilful pra&itioner, by the 
difference of fymptoms, and efpecially by the nature of the pre¬ 
vailing epidemic, will commonly be able to do it. 
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We fay nothing here of the miliary eruption, considering 
k to be always a fymptomatic afFedfion, to be treated with or 
•without the bark, according to the nature of the primary 
fever. 

Among other difeafes complicated with fever, the dyfentery 
is to be taken notice of as a difeafe in which the propriety of ufing 
the bark does not feem to be very clearly afcertained. When this 
difeafe is of its proper nature j that is, depending chiefly upon a 
conftri&ion of the colon, and frequently in its beginning attended 
with fome phlogiftic diathefis, the ufe of the bark appears to me 
to be abfolutely pernicious. 1 have indeed faid above, that even 
in this ftate, bitters,by their laxative quality, may frequently be 
ufeful: btit fuch a quality in the bark is very uncertain ; and 
therefore the analogy with bitters will hardly imply the ufe of 
a bitter that may be in this way of uncertain cfled, and may be 
in danger, by its tonic and inflammatory powers, of proving 
hurtful. In the beginning of dyfentery, we judge the bark to 
be improper; but in the advanced ftate, when fome fymptoms 
of putrefcency appear, or when the difeafe has changed in fome 
meafure into the ftate of diarrhoea, the bark may poflibly be 
employed with advantage. 

In another cafe of dyfentery, which fometimes happens; that 
is, wheo it puts on a tertian type, and may be confidered as a 
part of the tertian fever, at the fame time epidemically prevail¬ 
ing, the bark may become an abfolutely neceflary remedy. 

There is another difeafe complicated with fever, in which I 
And the ufe of the bark to be fomewhat nice and difficult 5 and 
that is in catarrhal aftedions. In thefe, arifing, as they commonly 
do, from cold, an inflammatory diathefis is, I believe, conftantly 
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prefent; and this Teems to rejed the ufe of the bark altogether. 
But there are two cafes in which it may be admitted; the one is 
when the catarrhal aflfedion is combined with an intermittent fe- 
ver : and I have often obferved the moft frequent and violent fits 
of coughing to be joined with the paroxyfms, and particularly 
with the cold ftage of fuch paroxyfms. In fucli cafes I not only 
do not avoid the bark, but fly to it with more hafte. 


There is alfo another cafe of catarrhal aftedion in which the 
bark is of great fervice. This is in thofe habitual and fre¬ 
quently returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak and im- 
perfed perfpiration by the (kin, and this again upon a weaker 
force in the adion of the heart and arteries. In thefe cafes I 
fuppofe there is a greater determination to, and a greater than 
ufual accumulation of fluids, in the lungs; and that thefe cir- 
cumftances and their eflfeds are only to be obviated by invigora¬ 
ting the fyftem of the aorta, for which I hold the bark and 
riding to be the moft effedual means. 

Another cafe of complicated fever on which I would here 
remark, is that .of hsemorrhagy; in which the ufe of the 
hark is, in my opinion, very inaccurately afcertained, but may, 
I think, be determined in this manner. When the hsemorrhagy 
is of the adive kind, that is, accompanied with a phlogiftic dia- 
thefis, the bark is a pernicious medicine, and I have always found 
it to be fo. Accordingly, as the haemoptyfis appears to me to be 
very univerfally of the adive kind, fo I have conftantly found the 
bark to be very hurtful in all*the fpecies of it that I have ever 
met with. There are, however, cafes of pnfllve hsemorrhagy, a 
frequent inftance of which occurs in the menorrhagia, where 
the difeafe depends upon a laxity of the extremities of the ute¬ 
rine veflels, which are therefore readily opened by every irrita- 
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tion applied to the fyftem, or to the difeafed. part. In fuch 
cafes, the bark is the mofl proper, and, when the remote and 
exciting caufes can be avoided, an efledual remedy. Upon this 
fubjed two remarks may be made: One is, that though a 
haemorrhagy: may feem to be excited by irritation, it is not there¬ 
fore to be immediately concluded to be of the adive kind, and 
therefore forbidding the ufe of the bark. The other remark, 
is, that the bark, in paffive haemorrhagy, does not ad as an a- 
flringeut, in which way its powers are very inconfiderable,. 
but as a tonic, \Yhich might be hurtful in any haemorrhagy of 
the adive kind. 

After mentioning cattarh and haemoptyfis, l am, in forae mea* 
fare, neceflarily led to (ay fomething with refped to the ufe of the 
bark in the Phthills Pulmonalis. This difeafe. is fo conflantly at¬ 
tended with a phlogiflic diathefis, that I.amdifpofed to rejed the 
ufe of the bark in it altogether. Tliere are, however, praditioners 
who are of a different opinion} but I can aflert, that in.nine cafes of 
ten in which I have feen it employed, it proved manifeflly hurtful.. 

There are, however, circumflances of the phthifis we fpake 
of, in which the bark has been ufeful. I have met with ca¬ 
fes in which, with all the fymptoms of phthifis, the exacer¬ 
bations of the hedic were marked with more or lefs of a cold 
ftage, and regularly, at Hated periods, commonly quotidian, 
but fometimes tertian. In fuch cafes, I have given the bark 
with the effed of preventing the return of fuch paroxyfins for 
ibme time, and at the fame time* with the relief of almofl all 
the other fymptoms of the difeafe. 1 never, however, in fuch 
cafes, made a complete cure} for, in fpite of large exhibitions 
of the bark, the paroxyfins, in lefs than a fortnight or three 
weeks after they had been flopped, always returned : and thougfi 
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they were again and again, by the fame means, flopped, they 
returned with greater violence, and proved fatal, with all the 
ordinary fymptoms of phthifis. 

+ 

As the Phthifis Pulmonalis depends fo often upon tubercles 
of a peculiar nature, which with no probability can be refolved 
by the bark} fo this is another reafon for my avoiding the ufe 
of it in this difeafe. But whether there be cafes refembling 
very exactly the phthifis from tubercles, in which however 
there are none prefent, and therefore a more curable difeafe, 
and perhaps admitting the ufe of the bark, I cannot pofitively 
determine j but am difpofed to believe, that there are cafes> 
with all the fymptoms of phthifis pulmonalis, without tuber¬ 
cles, and depending upon a fuccelfive formation, and healing 
again of finall vomicae; in which cafe the-bark may poflibly be 
ufeful. In all the cafes of convalefcence which happen after 
a purulent expe&oration, I judge the difeafe to have been of 
this kind. 

To finifti my confideration of the ufe of the bark in febrile 
difeafes, I mud next mention the noted cure of gangrene which 
is frequently, though not always, connected with fever. 

The theory of this has been confidercd as very rnyfterious, but 
feems to me that it may be made very plain. In all the # cafes in 
which I have obferved the cure of gangrene by the bark, I have 
found, that it was by exciting a degree of inflammation andfup- 
puration around the gangrened part y and that, by this, the dead 
part was feparated from the living, and thus difpofed to be 
thrown off. This is fometimes, and perhaps might be often, 
done by an effort of nature ; but this is commonly prevented 
by the Lofs of tone in the gangrenous fpreading into the neigh¬ 
bouring 
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bouring parts. It is this, however, that is prevented, by the 
bark fupporting and invigorating the tone of the neighbouring 
parts, and producing the inflammation we have mentioned. 

This may ferve to explain the different operation of bark in 
different cafes of gangrene. Whenever it arifes from caufes pro¬ 
ducing a lofs of tone, and thereby a gangrene in any part, the 
bark is likely to be effectual in flopping its progrefs j but where 
the gangrene arifes from the acutenefs and violence of inflam¬ 
mation in the part, there the bark is likely to be not only in¬ 
effectual but hurtful. The theory of Sir John Pringle may be 
found to be nearly the fame, and might be exprefled in the 
fame language with that we have employed. In the 39th page 
of his Appendix, 410 edition, he has the following words : 

“ Thus the bark will fail in a gangrene, if the veflels are too 
“ full, or the blood is too thick : But if the veflels are relaxed, 

“ and the blood refolved or difpofed to putrefaction, either 
“ from a bad habit, or from the abforption of putrid matter, 
u then is the bark fpecific.” The whole of the obfervations I 
have had an opportunity of making in cafes of gangrene have 
fully confirmed this doCtrine. 

I have now concluded what relates to the ufe of the bark in 
febrile diforders, and fhall next take notice of its ufe in fome 
chroniq cafes: but after what 1 have faid above of tonics in 
general, and of bitters more particularly, it only remains to fay 
here, that in the cafes to which tonics are adapted, the bark, as 
one of the moft powerful, mull be efpecially proper. 

There are two difeafes feemingly depending on the laxity of 
the fyftem; and therefore it has been fuppofed that the bark 
might be, and it is alleged that it had been, actually ufeful in 
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the cure of them. Thefe are the difeafes of fcrophula and 
rickets. 1 have no doubt that in both a confiderable degree of 
laxity and flaccidity takes place in the fyftem; but 1 am very 
far from thinking that either of the difeales confift alone, el¬ 
even chiefly, in this circumftance ; and if it was proper here, I 
could render it probable that thefe difeafes depend upon certain 
peculiar conditions of the fyftem, which do not arife from, ami 
indeed rather induce a general laxity of, the whole: and I 
would particularly aflert, that what has been laid with refpecl 
to the affinity between the two difeafes, appears to me to be 
an erroneous judgment. But whatever may be in this, I 
cannot conveniently enter into controverfy here ; and do not 
think it neceflary, as I muft add that, in all the inftances I have 
feen, and they are not a few, of the ufe of the bark in thefe 
difeafes, I have never feen clearly any benefit derived from it. 

It is much more probable that fpafmodic difeafes, depending 
upon a weaknefs of tone in the fyftem, fhould be often cured by 
the ufe of the bark. Accordingly, it has been much employed 
in many of thefe, and particularly in cafes of epilepfy; but in 
this I have been often difappointed. When epilepfy depends 
upon organic afledlions of the brain, 1 believe no remedy is to 
be found for it; or when this difeafe is conne&ed with a ple¬ 
thoric ftate, and is excited, as it frequently is, by an occafional 
turgefcence of the blood in the veflels of the brain, 1 think nei¬ 
ther the bark nor any other tonic can be properly or fafely 
employed. It is only when epilepfy depends upon a mobility 
of the fyftem that we can exp 5 <ft the bark to prove a remedy ; 
and in fuch cafes it may poflibly have often proved ufeful: but 
I have hardly found it to be fo, and am of opinion, that the 
foffil tonics, as chalybeates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of 
ainc, or white vitriol, are always found more eftettual. 


There 
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There is indeed one convulfive diforder in which I have 
found the bark remarkably ufeful: and that is the chorea, which 
I believe to depend upon a ftate of mobility at a certain period 
of life. In this difeafe, I think the preparations of copper and 
zinc cannot be employed with fafety fo often, or rather fo long, 
as might be necefiary ; and therefore, that chalybeates and 
bark are the fafer remedies: And we are of opinion that the 
latter is more fafc than the former. 

In another convulfive diforder, the chincough, we know the 
bark to be often an effectual remedy ; but there is fome difficulty 
in determining the proper time for its exhibition. Where the 
difeafe is yet recent, and the contagion perhaps ftill a&ing, it is 
often hurtful; but when the difeafe is more advanced, and the 
force of the contagion is probably gone, and the difeafe con* 
tinues by the force of habit only, I am pretty certain that the 
bark will then foon put an end to it, providing only that no 
congeftion has been formed, or continues in the lungs. 

With refpedt to afthma, my do&rine muft be the fame as 
with refpe<ft to epilepfy. When the afthmatic paroxyfm de* 
pends upon an occafional turgefcence of blood in the veflels of 
the lungs, the bark is an improper, and may be a hurtful medi¬ 
cine; but when the afthma depends upon the mobility of the 
fyftemfas in the hyfteric afthma of Sir John Floyer, the bark 
is an ufeful remedy; and in fome inftanCes I have found it to 
be fo. ' 

There remain to be mentioned fotrte fpafmodic affe&ions, in 
which the bark has been much celebrated. Thefe are common¬ 
ly named Hyfteric, and are of very various form. In thefe cafes 
in which fuch paroxyfms as I have defcribed in my Firft Lines, 
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under the title of Hyderia, appear, I take this to be the genuine 
form that may be ftri&ly fo named} and to be a difeafe of one 
determined kind, and occurring perhaps only, at lead efpedally, 
in females of a fanguine and fomewhat plethoric temperament. 
But without profecuting the hiftory of the difeafe any farther, 
I mull maintain what I have had confirmed by experience, that, 
in the form mentioned, the bark is not a remedy adapted to it. 

There are, however, a great number of ailments which are 
frequently named hyfteric, or more commonly nervous difeafes, 
that are of very great diverfity; and, by their fymptoms, not to be 
brought under any general character. If therefore we are to at¬ 
tempt any thing with regard to their general nature, it mud be 
by prefuming to edablifh a general caufe. This I allow to he 
an uncertain plan} but I do not know at prefent how to do 
better. 

In attempting this, I would refer the nervous difeafes to 
one or rather two general caufes: The one is, a weaknefs of tone, 
and thence a mobility of fydem, in fanguine temperaments, or 
in fuch as are not manifedly melancholic } and the other is, in 
melancholic temperaments, a more or lefs torpid date of the 
nervous power prevailing} in confequence of which, various ir¬ 
regularities in the functions of the nervous fydem arife. 

All this would need much explanation, but I cannot attemj/t 
that here} and I do not think myfelf fufhciently prepared to 
enter upon it fully. The only ufe I fhall make of it at prefent: 
is to fay, that wherever morbid affections of the chronic kind' 
can be perceived to depend upon a weaknefs of lone and mo¬ 
bility of the fydem, chiefly appearing in fymptoms of dyfpepfia, 
the bark is likely to prove an ufeful remedy : but that in the 

Yol.1I. P cafes 
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cafes of torpor, with firmnefs of tone, it is likely to be not only 
an ufelefs, but even a hurtful remedy. The latter I take to be 
the cafe, in what I would ftridly name Hypochondriafis. Of 
this, indeed, medical people have various notions, but feldom 
clear or well digelled: and if fome have aflerted that they have 
found the bark ufeful in cafes of hypochondriafis, l fufped they 
have not properly diftinguilhed between hypochondriafis and 
dyfpepfia. The latter may be frequently attended with timidi¬ 
ty, doubt, and defpondency; but it may ftill be a very different 
difeafe from the proper hypochondriafis. 

I have thus endeavoured to confider the ufe of the bark in 
all the variety of difeafe in which it may be applied, or in 
which it has been commonly employed 5 and upon the fubjed 
it remains only to fay, in what manner it may be moft properly 
exhibited: but this I think 1 have done pretty fully on the 
fubjed of bitters ; and I have only now to fay, that every thing 
faid with regard to preparation and formula on the fubjed of 
bitters is entirely applicable to the bark. 

Salix Alba. 

This has beenpropofed as a fubftitute for the bark; and upon 
that account 1 have fet it down here. The teftimonies of Stone, 
Clossius, and Gunzius, are very ftrongly in its favour: and 
although we have not had many opportunities of employing it 
in intermittent fevers, the few that have been made lliow that 
it may be in fome cafes an effedual remedy. 

The fenfible qualities feem to me to be that of a pretty 
ftrong, but fufficiently agreeable, bitter, with fomewhat of 
ftypticity. Thefe qualities perfuade me that it is a valuable 
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medicine, and to be' as. promifing a fubftitute for the bark as 
any I have known to be^ offered, 

The trials I have mude were with the bark of the Salix Pen- 
tandra, taken from branches of a third of an inch diameter, 
and of four or five years growth. I muft not, however, difmifs 
the fubjeft without acknowledging that Bergius tells us, that 
feveral trials he had made with this bark in intermittent fe¬ 
vers were always without fuccefs. 
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OF EMOLLIENTS. 


r T~ 1 lIESE are medicines which diminifh the force of coheflon 
JL in the particles of the folid matter of the human body, 
and thereby render them more lax and flexible. Their afiion 
is moil evident upon the Ample folid; and they may poflxbly alfo 
upon tlje folid matter of the moving flbres : but except it 
may be by the heat that is frequently joined with them, they 
do not feem, by their chemical qualities, to adl upon the ner¬ 
vous power. The powers which adl upon this in diminifliing 
the contractility or tone of the moving flbres, will be confider- 

ed hereafter, under the title of Sedatives. 

« 

The emollients we are to treat of here, feem to adt upon the 
parts to which they are immediately applied, in one of two ways. 
The one is, by being infinuated into the fubflance of the folid; and 
thereby diminifliing the denfity of the whole of the mixt, they di- 
minifli its force of coheflon. The other is,when, by being infinua¬ 
ted into the interftices of dry particles, they diminifh the fri&ion 
that might othenvife occur, and thereby render the whole more 

flexible. 
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flexible. The former feems to be the operation of water, the 
latter that of oil ; as we fhall fay more particularly hereafter. 

The operation of emollients is moft confidcrable in the parts 
to which they are immediately applied ; but as the whole of 
the folid matter of the body is conftantly in a preternaturally 
extended ftate, and as at the fame time the feveral parts are fo 
connected as to form one continuous body; fothe tenfion of the 
whole muft in fome meafure depend upon the tendon of every 
particular part. It is therefore that the relaxation of any one part 
muft in fome meafure affed the whole. It is, indeed, in 
this way that the effect of emollients is often extended much 
beyond the part to which they are immediately applied. 

As, however, the effed of emollients is ftill moft confider- 
able in the part to which they are immediately applied, it will 
J?e evident that their effed will be moft confidcrable upon the 
furface of the body; and it is a queftion how far they can be 
rendered fo in the internal parts. Upon this fubjed it may be 
readily imagined, that as they may be applied to the internal 
furface of the alimentary canal, that their effed there may be 
very great: and although I would not maintain that they muft 
be none at all, yet I am difpofed to think, that except in the 
mouth and fauces, or in the great guts to which they can be 
copioufly and immediately applied, they cannot in the other 
parts of the alimentary canal be very confidcrable. The inter¬ 
nal furface of the ftomach and inteftiues are very conftantly 
covered with a confiderable quantity of mucus, not readily dif- 
fufible in water, and therefore likely to prevent the infinuation 
of water or oil into the fubftance of their coats. 

Their efteds here muft alfo be lefs, as they are unaflifted by 

any 
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any additional heat,'which is often required in their a< 3 iotx 
upon the external parts : and another circumftance which may 
prevent their a&ion upon the alimentary canal is, that their 
application to any particular part can never be very durable ; 
as water, the chief form of* emollients, muft be very quickly 
carried on in progreflive motion, or quickly withdrawn by ab¬ 
sorption. I have known two pounds ef water abforbed from the 
re&um in the /pace of an hour. 

If the adlion of emollients in the alimentary canal be in any 
meafure doubtful, it muft be ftill more fo with refpedt to the blood- 
veflels. Here even a large quantity is /lowly introduced; is foon 
very much divided ; can never be applied in large quantity to any 
one part, and muft always be mixed with a quantity of fluid 
not very penetrating. At the fame time, it is applied to a fur- 
face conftantly covered with an exudation not readily mifcible 
with water; and with all this it is conftantly in a rapid pro¬ 
greflive motion, by which it muft he foon carried entirely out 
by the feveral fecretions and excretions. 

From all thefe circumftances it would appear, that emolli¬ 
ents, as watery, can hardly ever have any adlion in the fyftem 
©f blood-veflels : and therefore, to explain the adtian of emol¬ 
lients upon the fyftem of folids, I am almoft confined to con/i- 
der only their adlion upon the external furface of the body, or 
In the parts immediately fubjacent. 

In confidering the a&ion of emollients upon the external 
parts, it may be a queftion, whether water of a lower tempera¬ 
ture than that of the body itfelf can act as an emollient? 

/ 

Wr are of opinion, that while water is at fuch a temperature 
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»s to give a fenfation of cold, it cannot have any emollient efFed: 
but we know tjiat if water of a temperature any thing above 
62 in Farenheit’s thermometer continues to be condantly ap¬ 
plied, it foon ceafes to give the fenfation of cold which it gave 
on its fird application; and after a ftiort time it gives a fenfa¬ 
tion of warmth. In this condition, that is, water of any tem¬ 
perature above 62, that is continued to be applied till it gives a 
fenfation of warmth, may ad as an emollient. 

It is however to be obferved, that the greater the warmth, if 
within the bounds the (kin will bear without pain, the greater 
its emollient power will be ; both becaufe the heat will render 
it more penetrating, and becaufe the heat within the bounds 
mentioned contributes alfo -to the foftening and relaxing the 
fimple folids. 

It likewife appears to me that water penetrates more power¬ 
fully in the date of vapour than in its liquid form ; and as, in or¬ 
der to be converted into vapour, it requires a considerable degree 
of heat; fo it is found that the human body will bear a greater 
degree of the heat of water, in the date of vapour, than in its li¬ 
quid form: and therefore, that cloths wrung out of boiling 
water, if fo wrung as to give only a vapour, may be more 
fafely applied, and with more advantage, as emollients, than 
liquid water. 

The application, however, of heat, mud always be limited, 
fo that the dimulus of the heat be noways inconfident with the 
purpofe of the emollient. Thus Dr Wintringiiam the elder 
has remarked, that warm fomentations applied to-the pained 
joints at the beginning of acute rheumatifrn, increafes the pain 
and aggravates the difeafe. 

r. 
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Whether emollients be applied in vapour or iu a liquid 
form, it is found, that to give them effed it is neceflary that 
the application be continued for fome length of time; and 
therefore benefit is often obtained by the emollients being ap¬ 
plied m the form of poultice; whereby both.the moifture and 
heat may continue to be applied for a long time. 

There is a manner of applying emollients, or warm water as 
inch, by making it fall in drops from fome height upon the 
part affected, and which by the French is called a douche. Whe¬ 
ther in this manner the water penetrates more readily or fully 
into the fubflance of the part, I cannot positively determine ; but 
I can hardly think it does : and am inclined to be of opinion that 
the douche ads only by a mechanical power, exciting an ofcilla¬ 
tion in the veffels of the part, which, analogous to fridion, may 
fometimes rcfolve obftrudions, or excite the fenfe and motion 
in paralytic parts. I can in no other way explain the elTeds of 
pumping water upon any part. 

Having thus confidered the operation of emollients in ge¬ 
neral, I proceed to conficlcr their effeds on the human body more 
particularly. 

As the cuticle is often in a dry and conflrided date, the ap¬ 
plication of emollients will foften and relax this, and thereby, 
in fome mealure, take off the tenfion of the fubjacent parts. 
But it appears to me, that, in many cafes, the operation goes 
no further. * 

The operation of oil feems to be chiefly upon the cuticle, 
computed very entirely of numberlefs dry fquamae, and between 
which oil being infmuated renders them more readily moveable 
upon one another, and the w hole, therefore, more lax and flexible. 

4 As 
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As it may be prefumed that -warm water or vapour penetrates, 
in fome meafure, into the fubftance of the fkin itfelf, it will 
therefore relax not only the cellular texture of this, but like 
wife the coats of the numerous blood-veflels laid in its texture. 
By this relaxation of the common teguments, the tendon of the 
fubjacent parts, particularly of the mufcles, mull be confldera- 
bly diminifhed j and in proportion to the extent of that, the 
relaxation of the whole fyftem. The effeds are more particu¬ 
larly to be obferved when parts are under a (late of inflamma¬ 
tion as in that cafe the veflels are diftended, and thereby irri¬ 
tated fo the relaxation of thefe veflels, by favouring the more 
free tranfmiflion of the fluids, may thereby diminifli the irri¬ 
tation which had perhaps been communicated. 

As the adion of the heart and arteries is often increafed and 
fupported by a fpafmodic conftridion of the extremities of the 
veflels on the furface of the body 5 fo the relaxation of that con- 
ffridion, by emollients applied, may often takeoff the irritation 
of the heart and arteries. 

Emollients, by relaxing external pans, may take off fpafrns 
of internal parts particularly conneded with thefe; and thus 
the relaxation of the teguments of the lower belly often relieves 
the fpafrns of the inteftines which take place in colic and dy- 
fentery. 

Emollients applied to any one part, both by relaxation and 
ftimulus, muff determine the fluids more copioufly into that part, 
and diminifh the influx of them into others 5 and accordingly 
emollients, by relaxing the extremities of the veflels on the fur- 
face of the body, muft favour perfpiration and fweat, as well as at 
the fame time take off any determination to the internal parts : 

Vo l. II. Thus 
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Thus alfo pediluvia, when they do not prove Stimulant to the 
fyftem, muft diminish the determination of the blood into the 
veSTels of the head. 

As the flexibility of the folids is increaSed by the more free 
and frequent motion of their particles upon one another; fo, if 
the application of emollients be accompanied with much fric¬ 
tion, the flexibility of the folids muft be greatly increafed by 
it, and particularly by its mechanical operation, the action of 
the blood-veflels in general, as well as the more free motion of 
the fluids, muft be greatly promoted, and thereby obftru&ions 
may by this means be often removed. 

It is further to be obferved, that as the flexibility of the fo¬ 
lids depends upon, and is maintained by, the motion of their 
particles upon one another j fo, by long reft, that flexibility is 
deftroyed, and a rigidity induced, which is to be recovered 
chiefly by the employment of emollients with fri&ion. The 
motion of a joint is frequently deftroyed by the rigidity of one 
fet of its mufcles contracted by the want of motion I have men¬ 
tioned ; and the motion of fuch joints is only to be recovered by 
the cure of that rigidity in the manner I have juft now faid. 

Thus far with refpeCt to the eflfeCts of emollients on the fyftem 
of bloo'd-veflels and of the moving fibres: but it is farther to be 
obferved, that as the warmth and humidity applied to the fur- 
face of the body, are applied to the extremities of innumer¬ 
able nerves terminating in the Ikin, and conftituting there a 
peculiar organ of fenfej fo it is probable, that this application 
has considerable effedts upon the nervous fyftem, both by re¬ 
laxing and Stimulating, and may in this way contribute greatly 
to many of the effects above mentioned. 

We 
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We have now only to add, that the efTed of emollients is 
hardly to be obtained but by their application long continued 
at one time ; and we can hardly ever find the continuance of an 
hour lefs than fufficient. 


PARTICULAR EMOLLIENTS. 

Emollients are applied either in a watery or in an oily form; 
and the emollient that deferves to be firft mentioned is fimple 
water, warmed either more or lefs. Whether any choice of water 
be very neceflary, we are doubtful, as we believe that every kind of 
water which may be comprehended under the title of fimple wa¬ 
ter, that is, water without tafte or finell, muft be nearly of e- 
qt.ial power as an emollient: but if a choice can be made, the 
fofteft water may have fome little advantage over the hard. 

The virtues of water as an emollient may be underfiood from 
what has been faid of emollients in general; for all the effects 
there mentioned can be obtained mofl certainly by the applica¬ 
tion of fimple water warmed. Whether any advantage can be 
gained by any addition made to water, I am doubtful. It is 
pofilble, that if oil can be blended intimately with water, this 
might perhaps carry the oil fo blended with it into the interfli- 
ces of the folid parts, and thus more effectually induce a'relaxa- 
tion; but 1 know of one way only by which fuch a mixture can 
be obtained, and that is, by adding to water the milk of any of 
our domeftic animals: and as milk immediately taken from the 
animal that affords it, contains an oil already intimately blended 
with the water, fo it may poflibly, as common practice fuppofes, be 
an effectual emollient, either by itfelf or as added to water. This 
1 prefume from theory ; but I have not been able to perceive the 
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emollient powers of milk to be greater than that of Ample wa¬ 
ter. In Dr Brian Robinson’s Table of the effe&s of different 
fubftances applied to hairs, marking the extenfions produced by 
different fluids, the cream of cows milk is 23 T 3 - 5 -ths; cows milk 
flammed is 26 5 water cold is 35 ; water hot is 80. That table 
might give occaflon to fome remarks and refle&ions on the power 
of emollients, and I (ball perhaps make fome but to confider 
the whole, would lead to fubtle fpeculations, which, as I can¬ 
not find them applicable to practice, fhall be paffed over here. 

Practitioners have commonly attempted to improve the e- 
mollient virtue of water, by employing the deco&ions of feveral 
plants but except it be thole of the mucilaginous kind, which 
I fhall confider by themfelves, I cannot perceive that any of the 
others are employed with advantage. The oleraceous plants, 
as the Atriplex, Beta, Spinachia, and Chenopodium bonus 
Henrictis , have been employed; and fome others alto, as the 
Alsine, Acanthus branca Urjina, Meljelotus, Parietaria, 
and fome others. But as none of thefe mentioned contain any 
thing mucilaginous, and that, by Dr Robinson’s table above 
referred to, it appears that all-Inline matters joined with water 
render it lefs penetrating; fo I judge the plants mentioned as e- 
mollients to be abfolutely infignificant. In fome lifts of emol¬ 
lients, as in that of Mr Lieutaud, there are ftill greater inac¬ 
curacies to be found. Amongft the emollients, he inferts the 
radices nympheeae et lapathi, which are aftringents; the flores 
chamamaeli and fambuci, which may have* their virtues, but are 
not emollient, except in fo far as they are accompanied with: 
warm, water. 

Of the vegetable fubftances which, joined with warm, water, 
apay be fuppofed to increafe the emollient powers of this, are 
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efpecialiy thofe that afford a mucilage, as the roots and herbs 
of the Golumnifera j all of which give out more or lefs of a mu¬ 
cilaginous matter. The Althaea and Malva are thofe chiefly 
employed. Their demulcent virtue fliall be confidered in its 
proper place hereafter: and, as emollients, which gives them a. 
place here, I judge them to be very inconfiderable, as I think 
they muft rather impede than increafe the folvent power of wa¬ 
ter. The only advantage that can be derived from them feems: 
to be, that as warm water waflies off any un&uous matter 
that commonly befmears the cuticle; fo, when the water is a^ 
gain evaporated, it leaves the cuticle more dry than it was be¬ 
fore : and it is pofllble that water impregnated with, mucilagi¬ 
nous matter, in being again- evaporated, may leave fome por¬ 
tion of the mucilaginous matter behind, and thereby obviate 
the drynefs of the cuticle which might otherwife occur. 

For impregnating water with mucilaginous matter, a great 
variety of farinaceous feeds have been gmployed j and thofe 
efpecialiy which have much oil blended with their farina, as the 
lintfeed, have been properly preferred. This, and the others that 
might be employed, will come under confide ration hereafter, un¬ 
der the title of Demulcents- And with refpeft to them now as 
emollients, I have the fame obfervations to make as I have made 
juft now with refpedt to mucilages: and I am perfuaded, that the 
more oily nature of the farinacea will ftill more diminifli the e- 
mollient virtue of water $ but in another refpedl they may have 
fome advantage. As we have faid that emollients may have more 
durable effefts, as applied in the form of poultice; fo, as the fa¬ 
rinacea: are commonly employed for this purpofe, the more oily 
kinds, as lefs liable to dry, will always be the beft. Whether, 
however, the adding of oil or unguinous matter to a poultice 
3 o£ 
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of other farinacea, may not anfwer the purpofe better, I leave 
to the furgeons to determine. 

The other form of emollients is the oily ; and all the mild 
oils of vegetables, and all the oils and fats of animals, have been 
employed as emollients. The operation of them in general I 
have mentioned above; and it is chiefly that of producing 
a greater flexibility in dry matters. In this way they operate 
efpecially upon the cuticle; and may thereby, in fome meafure, 
take off the tenfion of the fubjacent parts. That the. mild oils 
we have mentioned ever penetrate into the fubftance of the 
flcin, I cannot perceive ; and when they are feemingly taken in 
from the furface, I believe it is always by abforbing veflels. 
This abforption, though it certainly takes place, is certainly ne¬ 
ver in confiderable quantity; and in being carried on by the ab¬ 
forbing veflels, cannot be fuppofed to have much, if any, effed 
in any of the parts through which thefe veflels pafs. 

As we have obferved above, that fridion, joined with the ap¬ 
plication of emollients, may be of fervice in exciting the adion 
of the veflels, fo this fridion can only be applied conveniently 
with oil anointed on the fingers or hands employed in rubbing; 
and this opportunity of fridion is one great advantage obtained 
by the employment of oils. The efleds of very gentle fric¬ 
tion, long continued, feems to be very confiderable, b.y its ex¬ 
citing a conftant ofcillation in the veflels of the fubjacent parts; 
and by the ofcillations excited in the nerves of the Ikin, thefe 
efleds may be propagated to very diftant parts. I know from my 
own experience of it, that by a fridion with oil long continued 
.upon the teguments of the lower belly, the adion of the urinary 
pallages may be fcrongly excited, and a copious flow of urine 
he produced. This pradice, indeed, does not always fucceed; 
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but it has in feveral inftances, and I have never found it do any 
harm. 

It has been commonly fuppofed, that the application of oil 
to the fkin might flop up its pores, and hinder perfpiration; 
but, from feveral confiderations, it appears that there is no juft 
foundation for this: and the very general pra&ice of the an¬ 
cients, as well as of the Afiatics in modern times, is a certain 
proof of the contrary. 

For the purpofe of oily emollients, a great number of oily 
fubftances have been propofed and employed; and among thefe 
commonly propofed, I cannot find much difference. The va¬ 
rious mild exprefied oils of vegetables are all of them very nearly 
of the fame nature ; and if any diftiu&ion was to be made, it would 
be by choofing the mod fluid in preference to the more mucilagi¬ 
nous : and, on this footing, I would prefer the oil of olives to 
that of lintfeed. From the fame confideration, 1 would prefer the 
vegetable oils to the animal fats; but this hardly deferves atten¬ 
tion in practice. Among the animal fats, pra&itioners fome 
time ago made a choice, and fuppofed that the fats of certain 
animals had peculiar virtues; but the fuppofitionfeems now, at 
leaft in Britain, to be very entirely abandoned; and I cannot 
perceive that there ever was any foundation for it. Some of 
them in pharmacy, may, by their confidence or colbur, be 
better fuited than others to certain formulae: but that is now 
fo well afeertained in common practice as to need no iiluftration 
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CORROSIVES. 


T HESE are otherwife called Cauftics, Erodents, and Efcha- 
rotics. They are all of them fubftances which diflolve 
the folid matter of the human body j and they are indicated in 
all thofe cafes in which either a portion of the folid matter is to 
be taken away, or when the texture of it is to be deftroyed, fo as 
it may either fpontaneoufly fall off, or, by mechanical means, 
may be eafily feparated from the other parts. When fuch an 
indication arifes, I leave my readers to learn from the princi¬ 
ples of furgery; and alfo, from the fame, to learn when this 
method is preferable to that of a mechanical excifion. 

The operation of cauftics, whilft any living principle fubfifts in 
the part to which they are applied, is always attended with pain, 
and may thereby prove a confiderable irritation to the whole fy- 
ftem; but this is an effed in common to thefe with many other 
ftimulants, and is not therefore to be confidered here, but under 
the general head of ftimulants, in the next article. The fame 
thing is to be faid of their ufe in exciting a difcharge of pus \ 
which, as it may be done by other means, is not neceflary nor 
proper to be conftdered here. It only remains for us, in this 
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place, to fay what {he particular corrofives are, with forae re¬ 
marks on their difference, for the purpofes of pra&ice. 

As folvents of animal matter may be mentioned in the firit 
place, the acids which can be obtained in a very concentrated 
Rate, fuch as the vitriolic and nitrous j thefe, therefore, may be 
employed as cauftics: but their fluidity makes it difficult to con¬ 
fine their application to the parts which are only to be properly 
confumed, and therefore it is that they are feldom employed. 

The cauftic moft generally employed is the fixed alkaline 
fait, when feparated from the aerial acid which coihmonly ac- 
companies it: and accordingly, when it is thus fuited to the pur¬ 
pofes of the prefent indication, it is faid to be in its cauftic 
ftate. How the common fixed alkali is brought into this ftate, 
and how it is to be managed as a cauftic, are matters vulgarly 
known, and not neceflary to be mentioned here. Dr Edward 
Barry, in the Edinburgh Medical Eflays, has propofed the em¬ 
ployment of a cauftic of acid and alkali alternately applied. 
The fchcme is fpecious, but has not fucceeded with us j and I 
believe will not at all anfwer except where large mafles are to be 
confumed, and where the fpreading of the acid can do no 
harm. 

The cauftic qualities of' acids, though entirely deftsoyed by 
their being combined with alkalines and earths, are not fo by 
their being combined with metals. The nitrous acid combined 
with filver, gives the lunar csfuftic very commonly employed; 
and the muriatic acid, in a concentrated ftate, joined with an¬ 
timony, gives what is commonly called the butter of antimony, 
one of the ftrongeft cauftics known. Thefe metallic cauftics 
are attended with the fame inconvenience as the Ample acids 5 
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that is, of being ready to fpread beyond the bounds intended 
for them : but this is more eafily managed with refpeft to the 
lunar cauftic, which can be got in a folid form, than with re- 
fpedt to the butter of antimony, neceffarily liquid ; and this 
gives the reafon why the latter is more rarely employed. 

It is here to be obferved, that tliefe corrofive matters are in 
different degrees of ftrength; and when they are not fufficient 
to diflblve the more folid parts, they ftill may be fit to diflblve 
thofe more tender fungous excrefcences which arife in ulcers. 
Thus it happens, that alum having a confiderable portion of its 
watery parts exhaled, and its acid thereby concentrated, is there¬ 
by rendered capable of confuming the fungous growth in ulcers. 
It is, however, always a weak efcharotic; and we have a 
ftronger kind in the preparations of mercury and copper. Both 
thefe preparations are noted for their cleaning foul fores, 
bringing them to difcharge a proper pus, fo necefiary to their 
healing; and 1 afcribe all this to their efcharotic power. 

A specific power might, in certain cafes, be fuppofed in the 
mercurials; but this cannot be fuppofed in the preparations of 
copper, which, however, often anfwer the purpofe as well. In 
practice, the force of the latter cannot be fo well meafured or 
limited as the former; and therefore the dry red precipitate, as 
lefs liabie to liquify and fpread, is commonly the inoft conveni¬ 
ent application. It has been common to mix this with ungui>- 
nous matters ; but this very much diminiflies its power, and is 
very feldom necefiary. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER V. 


OF STIMULANTS. 


A ccording to tlic plan laid down in our prefixed table, we 
are now to confider the medicines that ad more entirely 
upon the living folid. 

The idea commonly annexed to the term Stimulant, is that of 
a power fuited only to excite the adion of moving fibres ; but I 
am here to confider ftimulants more generally, as exciting the 
motion of the living principle, whether producing fenfation 
or as producing the adion of moving fibres.' 

• 

Very generally, indeed, the motions begin in the former: 
but it is not necefiary, as fome have fuppofed, that they ftiould 
always do fo; for there are*pow r ers which, diredly applied to 
the moving fibres, excite their adion without any previous fen¬ 
fation excited, or without any intervention of the brain j which 
appears clearly from hence, that the motion of moving fibres 
can be excited fo long as the living principle fubfifls in them, 
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though they are entirely feparated from the reft of the body, 
and entirely therefore removed from all fenfe. 

The operation of ftimnlants, either in an exteufive or more 
limited view, is difficult to be explained; becaule our knowledge 
of the living principle or nervous pow.er, and of the various modi¬ 
fications of the different ftates of its mobility, is ftill very irn- 
perfed. Some have imagined, that the operation of ftimnlants 
might be mechanically explained by the figure of their particles; 
but while the Corpufcularian philofophy is at prefent fo much 
deferted, we do not think it neceffary to take any pains to dil- 
cufs the futilities advanced on this fubjed : and however it may 
be, it feems enough to obferve, that we know in general that 
the nervous power may be in different ftates of mobility, and 
that there are fubftances which, applied to the nerves, have a 
power of increafing or diminiftiing the mobility of the fluid 
contained in them. The former w r e name Stimulants, the lat¬ 
ter Sedatives. 

This then is the general idea of ftimulants, That they arc 
powers capable of increafing the mobility, and of exciting the 
motion of the nervous power. Here, however, it is proper to re¬ 
mark, that by the nervous power being aded upon by ftimu¬ 
lants, we ftridly mean not only that fluid which is readily move- 
able in the brain and nerves, but alfo that fluid which is under a 
peculiar modification in the moving fibres, and gives them what 
■we name the inherent power. It is fit alfo to remark here, 
that in this manner we muft difti'ngui/h between ftimulant and 
tonic powers, which both ad upon the fame power., and have 
been commonly confounded together. Although they may 
mutually increafe the effedsof each other, they are ftill in their 
nature and operation to be confidered as diftind and different,, 
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fifts. 

Having thus given my general idea of the operation of 
ftimulants, I proceed to confiderthe various modifications of that 
operation as it is determined either by the circumftances of the 
parts of the body to which they are immediately applied, or by 
the various nature of the fubftances that may be employed to act. 

In the firft place, we fliall confider them as they are ap¬ 
plied to organs of peculiar fenfe, which arc excited by the 
imprefiions of certain matters only ; or as they are applied to 
parts which have a fenfibility in common with the whole of the 
nervous lyftem, and when their efle&s are modified by the Hate 
of the moving fibres in the parts adjoining. 

With refpeeft to the whole of the ftimulants applied to the or¬ 
gans of fenfe, we have to remark, that the exercife of fenfation 
is in general a ftimulant power, and is a chief means of fupport- 
ing the mobility of the living principle in the nervous fyftem ; 
more efpecially in what concerns the animal fun&ions. 

It relates alfo to all the cafes in which fenfation is produced, 
to remark, that the effe&s of the ftimulus feem to be in propor¬ 
tion to the force of the impreflion producing them. As a cer¬ 
tain degree of this is on many occafions neceilary to render 
them pleafant j fo in proportion to the pleafure arifing from 
them, their ftimulus is greater*: and farther,as allftrongimpref- 
fions give pain; fo in proportion to this alfo, they are more 
ftrongly ftimulant. 

From certain other circumftances befide that of force, fenfii- 
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tions are either agreeable or difagreeable; the former being 
always ftimulant j the latter being, as I judge, always fedative, 
or perhaps indiredly ftimulant, as we fhall explain hereafter. 

Of particular fenfations, thefe of light and noife have their 
ftimulant efFeds in proportion to their force j or fometimes in¬ 
dependent.of that, according to certain circumftances rendering 
them more agreeable. 

Odours are very much on the fame footing, but have often 
more immediate and ftrong effects on the lenforiumj and to ex¬ 
plain that, it may be obferved, that with refped to other parts 
of the fyftem, the medical virtues of many fubftances feem to 
depend upon their odorous parts j which feems to point out 
their particular adiyity with refped to the nervous fyftem. 

Sapid bodies do not fo readily or powerfully afFed the fen- 
foriumj but the adivity of ftrpid fubftances applied to other 
parts, often correfponds with the force of their impreftions 
upon the tongue. 

In confidering the operation of fubftances upon the /kin, it is 
not always eafy to diftinguifh the efFeds of impreftions applied 
to what is ftridly the organ of fenfe, from the e/Feds of im- 
preftions made upon that fenftbility which the /kin has in com¬ 
mon with all the other parts of the nervous fyftem. 

It feems to be an operation on the nervous papilla; of the 
(kin, when a certain gentle undulatory motion applied to the 
ft;in produces a fenfe of tickling, which often proves ftimulant. 
It is a'fo chiefly an operation not only upon the fame organ, but 
partly allb upon that of the common fenfibility $ when certain 
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fubftances applied to the Ikin produce a fenfe of itching, which 
is always ftimulant, and often continues till it produces reducf. 
and other circumftances of inflammation. 

These are the obfervations which I can make on the adion of 
ftirnulants applied to organs of fenfe : and this in general is to be 
remarked, that though we fliould exped that impreflions upon 
tliefe organs fhould be efpecially and only communicated to the 
brain, and although, which is truly the cafe with all moderate 
impreflions, exciting peculiar fenfations, which for the moft part 
ad only upon the brain, and little or none at all either upon the 
organ itfelf, or upon the parts immediately adjoining to it; yet all 
ftrong impreflions feem to ad very often more on the neighbour¬ 
ing parts than upon the brain or general fyftem depending upon if. 

The adion upon the neighbouring parts feems to be efpecial- 
ly the exciting of the adion of the blood-veflels of the part im¬ 
mediately adjoining to the organ of fenfe. Thus, a ftrong light 
excites a ftronger adion in the numerous blood-veflels inter¬ 
mixed with the nerves of the retina. What happens in the eat 
we do not know ; but ftrong odours inflame the internal mem¬ 
brane of the nofe, and ftrong and painful impreflions upoti the 
tongue inflame the furface of it. What happens on the ikin I 
have mentioned before; and I gave that as an example of the ac¬ 
tion of ftirnulants, both on parts which are not organs of*peculiar 
fenfe, and on thole which have only the common fenfibility of 
the nervous fyftem. Such arc alfo all the internal furfaces in 
which therefore we perceive ‘only the effeds of ftirnulants by 
their producing inflammation on their furfaces. 

Bu r wc are now to confider the operation of fiimulants upon 
the parts that are endued only with the fenfibility that is in 
* common 
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common to the whole of the fyftem ; and we cannot illuftrate 
this better than by marking their adion upon the fkin. 

When certain fubftances are applied to the Ikin, the firft fen- 
fation they produce is that of heat in the part; and commonly 
at the fame time lbmc rcdnefs appears upon the furface, which 
I take to be a mark of an operation upon the blood-veflels of 
the Ikin. There is frequently, indeed, at the fame time, a fenle 
of pricking pain; yet often without that, the efFed chiefly con- 
lifts in an increafed adion of the veflels mentioned, and which 
accordingly proceeds to every circumftance of inflammation, as 
pain, tumour, bliftering, fuppuration, and gangrene. In many 
cafes, fome of thefe efFeds are produced in the part, without 
their being communicated to the reft of the fyftem ; and I con- 
fider them therefore as an immediate operation upon the moving 
fibres of the veflels of the fkin, without the intervention of fen- 
iation or of any adion of the brain. 

It is indeed true, that, in many cafes, a fenfation arifes, and 
that a ftimulus is communicated to the brain, and the fymp- 
toms of its increafed energy as a preternatural frequency of 
pulfe; and, in confequence of this, an increafe of heat over the 
whole body are produced. But it is to be remarked, as often 
happening, that the ftimulus communicated to the brain is not in 
proportion to the inflammation produced in the part, which we 
have occafion frequently to obferve in thofe paralytic cafes in 
which we apply inflammatory ftimulants to particular parts. 

These are the general efFeds of ftimulants on the parts to 
which they are immediately applied: But I am now to mention 
what is a very important particular of the animal oeconomy, which 
is, That many ftimulants have little efFed on the parts to which 
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they are immediately applied, but excite motions in other, and 
fometimes very diftant, parts of the body. Thefe motions, how¬ 
ever, have commonly a relation to the parts to which the 
ftimulus had been immediately applied; and they are commonly 
fuch as are fuited for throwing off the ftimulant matter from 
thofe parts. 

Such are the motions of fneezing, hawking, coughing, vomit¬ 
ing, and the voiding- of urine and feces. In all of thefe, the 
motions are excited by an uneafy or painful impreflion from a 
matter applied to certain parts; and the motions excited are 
manifeftly fitted for throwing off the irritating matter from 
thefe parts. 

These phenomena have been commonly explained upon the 
fuppofition of a certain confent of nerves between thofe of the 
parts irritated and of the parts ading; but no particular connec¬ 
tion of nerves can -be found that will account for the exciting 
of thefe adions, without their exciting at the fame time many 
ethers; and it mull be referred to an inftitution of nature which 
we cannot explain, and can only fay, that the motions excited 
are fuited to the general purpofe of nature, either to refill and 
avert injuries from external caufesthreatening the animal cecouo- 
my, or to produce certain adions neceffary to that ceconomy. 
Of the latter kind are the evacuations of llool and urin£; and 
of the former are the other motions of fneezing, hawking, 
coughing, and vomiting. 

In illuftration of this, it may be remarked, that the fame adions 
are produced by ftimuli applied to very different parts, if thefe 
adions are fuited to the purpofe, as we may call it, of thefe difie- 
rent parts. Thus a full infpiration and a concurring contradion of 
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the abdominal mufcles is produced by a ftimulus applied to the 
ftomach, or by an uneafy fenfation at the neck of the bladder, 
or by a like fenfation in the inteftinum. re&um. 

These may feparately excite the full infpiration; not there¬ 
fore from any particular confent of nerves, but merely from its 
being neceflary to the purpofe of nature : and accordingly it is 
excited, not only on thefe occaftons, but on every other where 
nature intends a ftrong exertion of ftrength, to which a full 
infpiration is always neceflary.. 

It is farther to be remarked, that it is the adminiftration of na¬ 
ture in the bttfinefs of the animal ceconomy, which not only ex¬ 
cites thofe motions, but alfo regulates the force with which 
they are exerted tube more or lefs, according as the occafional 
circumftances may require. Thus, a fenfation that excites to an 
evacuation of urine, if the urinary bladder be full, and there is 
no refiftance to the ifluing of the urine, the infpiration produced 
will be to a very moderate degree only y but if there is a refiftance 
to the evacuation of urine, the infpiration and other concurrent! 
a&ions are excited to a greater degree and with greater force. 

That the bufinefs in fuch cafes is dire&ed by the purpofe of 
the ceconomy, and not by the confent of nerves, appears further 
from hence, that it is not one fet of aftions, all of them con- 
ftantly excited by the fame ftimulus, but more or fewer, ac¬ 
cording to the ftrength of effort that is neceflary. Thus, the 
fenfation exciting an evacuation by ftool, according to the force 
on that occafion to be exerted, produces the a&ion of more or 
fewer parts of the body. Not only a very full infpiration and 
a ftrong contra&ion of the abdominal mufcles are produced,, 
but a contra&ion, in order to a general tenfion, takes place in 
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almoft every mufcular fibre of the body. The fifts are clinched, 
•or the hands grafp forae fixed body very firmly ; and even the 
mufcles of the cheeks are often very ftrongly contradcd. 

There may feem to be fome myftery in all this; but no body 
will be ftumbled with refped to this part of the animal cecono- 
my who confiders the ordinary operation of the will. This 
does not diredly or confcioufly dired the adion of any parti¬ 
cular mufcle *, but willing only an end and purpofe, the mufcles 
fitted to execute or produce this end are immediately brought 
into adion. 

The adions we have mentioned are the efieds of fthnuli, 
which we fuppofe to be powers exciting the motion of the ner¬ 
vous power; and though the effeds are determined by the will 
or propenfity, we ftill fuppofe the general power of the fub- 
ftance ading, and are therefore what we call dired ftimulants : 
It is now, however, to be remarked, that there are motions ex¬ 
cited in the body without the application of filch ftimulants, 
and by circumftances of a contrary kind ; that is* merely by a 
fenfe of difficulty, of refiftance, or of debility, in the exercife 
of fundions* 

Thus, fighing manifeftly arifes from a fenfe of difficulty in 
the tranfmiffion of the blood through the veflels of the* lungs* 
Coughing often arifes from the fame fenfation, without any di¬ 
red ftimulus applied to any particular part of them. Vomiting 
often arifes merely from a fenfe of debility, as when it accom¬ 
panies a fyneope, from caufes which cannot be fuppofed to ope¬ 
rate diredly upon the ftomach; and the vomitings fo frequently 
produced by narcotics feem to me to be more properly explained 
by a fenfe of-the debility induced by them, than by their af- 
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fording any diredl ftimulus. We explain in the fame manner 
the yawning and ftretching which occurs to perfons coming out 
of fleep, and on fome other occafions, when no other caufe cam 
be fuppofed than a fenfe of fome difficulty in the exertion of 
voluntary motions. 

These feem to afford unqueftionable proofs of a power in the 
animal ceconomy, to obviate and corred certain deviations from, 
the ftandard of health ; and both thefe, with the inftances given, 
above of dired ftimuli producing motion fuited to throw off 
matters applied which give pain and uneafinefs, or that may prove 
noxious to the fyflem, concur in fhowing, that there is in the 
animal oeconomy a power to obviate and corred, in a certain 
degree, every thing not fuited to the health of the ceconotny, 
and which has properly enough been named the Vis Natuns 
Gonfervatrix et Medicatrix. 

After fo many evident inftances of this, we can hardly doubt 
of the like powers taking place'alfo in the more obfeure internal 
parts, in many cafes of difeafe which are fpontaneoully cured by 
the operations of nature.; or in other words, by the fpontaneous 
powers of the animal oeeonomy, and particularly that the ftate of 
the circulation is often regulated fo as to be excited to a ftronger 
adion, merely by the occurrence of refiftance or debility. All 
this particularly applies to render it probable, that the effed of 
fedatives, exciting the adiou of the fyftem, either in general, or of 
particular parts, may be explained entirely by their being effeds 
of a vis medicatrix naturae, obviating injuries which threaten 
the whole fyftem or particular parts: and to finifh this fubjed, 
nothing can better (how that adive powers can be excited mere¬ 
ly by a fenfe of debility, than this, that a ftimulus accuftomed to 
fupport the adivity of the fyftem, happen to be withdrawn, 
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the fenfe of debility thence arifing produces various a&ions in 
the fyftem, or in particular parts. All thefe means of exciting 
the a&ion of the fyftem, or of particular parts, we name lndi~ 
reft Stimulants. 

After thus mentioning the operation of ftiinulants as chiefly 
applied to external parts, we proceed to confider their application 
to the internal j and which is efpeciully by their being taken, 
into the ftomach. Here they may operate, in the firft place, 
upon the moving fibres of the ftomach itfelf, exciting their ac¬ 
tion for the purpoles of digeftion; or to a higher degree, for 
exciting vomiting, which we ftiall confider hereafter under the 
head of Evacuations: or, in the fecond place, ftiinulants may 
adt on the ftomach as a peculiar organ of fenfe. Here it is 
filrely needlefs to fay how readily and conftantly all impre/fions 
made upon the ftomach are communicated to other parts of the 
fyftem, and particularly to the origin of the nerves. 

It is pofllble that impreflions made upon the ftomach, without 
the intervention of the brain, may be communicated to feveral 
parts of the fyftem, and particularly to the furface of the bo¬ 
dy, or to. parts under difeafe, and therefore under a ft ate of un¬ 
common irritability j but thefe are uncommon occurrences, and 
I cannot readily afeertain, with any clearnefs, the circumftan- 
ces and cafes in which thefe efpecially- occur. I believe the 
moft common and very general manner in which ftiinulants ta¬ 
ken into the ftomach operate is by their ftimulus being coir> 
municated to the brain; and tfiat by exciting the energy of that,, 
various effetfts- are produced in difterent pans of the fyftem. 

Upon thefe occafions the operation may be efpecially diftingui- 
{lied, as being of difterent degrees of force. In fome cafes, it feeing 
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to amount to no more than the increafing of the mobility of the 
nervous power in the brain itfelf, and thereby rendering the 
exercife of the intelledual powers more free, eafy, and adive. 
Probably, at the fame time, or at leaft with fome higher degree 
of force, they render the derivation of the nervous fluid into 
the feveral parts of the fyftetn, efpecially intd the nerves of the 
voluntary fundions, more free and full; without, however, pro¬ 
ducing any uncommon increafe of it in particular parts to which 
a will or propenfity is neceflary. 

Another cafe of ftimulants applied to the flomach, is when 
the ftimulus applied is of a flill ftronger kind; and in confequence, 
a ftronger impulfe is communicated to the brain, and when confe- 
quently a ftronger exertion of its energy is produced. This, how¬ 
ever, without particular determination, may have no effed on the 
animal fundions 5 but as we have faid before, that the energy of 
the brain is conftantly exerted in fupporting the adivity of the 

vital fundions of the heart and arteries: fo anv unufual increafe 

y * 

of this exertion may increafe the force and frequency of thefe 
fundions. Thus the effeds of certain impreflions on the fto- 
mach may be to increafe the force of the circulation of the 
blood, and efpecially its mod general determination to the fur- 
face of the body; whence the heat and fvveating which commonly 
enfues. Thus the operation of ftimulants in the ftomach, may 
be diftingui(hed by the different degrees of its force : and this, 
I exped, will ferve as a foundation for the confideration of par¬ 
ticular ftimulants hereafter. 

The operation of ftimulants taken into the ftomach is not 
always exhaufted there; for they are often carried on, very much 
unchanged, into the inteftines; and there alfo operate, in the 
firft place, upon the fibres of the inteftines analogous to the 

4 like 
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like operations upon the ftomach. They increafe and render 
more fteady the adion of the moving fibres; and I have no 
doubt that the ftimulant power from the inteftincs, as well as 
from the ftomach, may be communicated to the brain, though 
it is probable that the ftomach is endowed with more fenfibility 
fuited to this purpofe. 

Tiie adion of ftimulants on the inteftines to fuch a degree a3 
to produce purging, I delay confidering, as I have done that 
of vomiting, till I come to treat of evacuations. 

As many of our ftimulants are very little changed in the ali¬ 
mentary canal, fo they are carried with their entire power into 
the blood-veflels; and we are therefore to confider what may 
be their operation there. We judge it to be very little; ift, 
Becaufe they are there necefiarily diffufed in a great quantity of 
liquid, which niufl very much weaken, if not entirely deftrov, 
their operation. 2dly, Becaule they are there involved in a 
quantity of vifcid fluid; fuch as we know, in all cafes, to weak¬ 
en the adion of ftimulants. And, laftly, Becaufe we believe 
the internal furface of the blood-veflels to have very little fen¬ 
fibility, and therefore little liable to be affeded by weak im- 
preflions. From all thefe confiderations, we confider the ope¬ 
ration of ftimulants, taken in by the mouth, to be in the blood- 
veflels very little; and know of no observation or experiment 
that leads us to think otherwife. I am of opinion, that any 
fuch efFeds as have been fuppofed can be better explained by 
their operation on the ftomach and brain. 

We ft ill, however, know that many ftimulant matters are 
carried into the blood-veflels, and are carried off by fevcral ex¬ 
cretions : and as we may juftly impute their inert ftate in the 

blood- 
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blood-vcflels to their being there extremely diftufed; fo, when 
they are again accumulated, and as it were concentrated in the 
fecretory organs, they may there operate in promoting the dif¬ 
ferent fecretions. Of this we have many inftances; but I de¬ 
lay confidering them till I fliall come to treat of the evacuations 
they occafion. 

To give a full treatife of ftimulants, we ftiould confider the 
powers of heat, cold, and eledricity; but as not ftridly be¬ 
longing to the Materia Medica, we pals them over here. 

Having now confidered the operation of ftimulants in gene¬ 
ral, I have only to conclude the fubjed with mentioning, that 
with regard to all of them, they are fubjeded to the laws of 
cuftom} and that, therefore, confidered as imprellions, their 
power by repetition is conftantly diminiflied; but that, confi¬ 
dered in their efteds, the adions produced by the repetition may 
become more readily excited, and thereby the power of ftimu¬ 
lants may feem to be increafed. 


PARTICULAR STIMULANTS. 

We begin by mentioning thofe which, with a botanical affini- 
nity, have much of a common virtue: and in the firft place, 
therefore, the 

A. VERTICILL AT/E.' 

These are a numerous order, many of which have their vir¬ 
tue depending upon an efiential oil, largely abounding in them, 
ns produced by nature. As, however, the effed of botanical 
affinity is not complete in exhibiting the fame qualities in all of 

the 
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the fame orders fo thofe of the verticillata?, which have little 
or no eflential oil, lucli as the bugula, brunella, and lamium, 
are negledted as medicines r or if there be fome which, with 
little eflential oil, are ftill retained iu pradtice, it is on account 
of the bitter and uftringent qualities which are found in many 
of this order. Even of thofe abounding in eflential oil, all arc 
not here enumerated j as, though they have the common qua¬ 
lities, they have them not in a higher, or perhaps not in fohiglt 
a degree, as thofe more common in our fliops. But to be ftill 
more particular, I begin with 

Betonica. 

This, though formerly much celebrated, is now omitted in the 
catalogues of the Britifli difpenfatories ; and, in my opinion, very 
juftly, as it has the common qualities of the verticillatae in a 
very flender degree : and I mention it here merely as an example 
of what frivolities are repeated after ancient writers, and alfo 
as an example of very ill-grounded popular opinions which have 
prevailed not long ago. Antonius Musa, the phyfleian of 
Auguftus Caefar, is faid to have given a treatife on betony ; in 
which he has mentioned this plant as a remedy againft forty-eight 
different difeafes ; and amongft the Italians it has been confi- 
dered of fo great and almoft univerfal virtue, as to introduce 
the maxim of Vends la tonica e compra la Betonica. 

Hedera Terrestris. 

This is another inftance of the uncertainty of popular opi¬ 
nions, however generally prevailing; and the opinion of the 
Englifh of the hedera terriftris, feems to me to be no better 
founded than that of the Italians juft now mentioned. 
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The fenfible qualities of the hedera terreflris do not promifo 
much virtue, either in its recent flate or in any of its prepa¬ 
rations ; and Cartiieuser’s account of the extrad I fuppofe to 
be founded on fome miftake, as the fame qualities do not at all 
appear in the extracts from a recent plant, which we have pre¬ 
pared with all poffible care. 

With refped to this plant, the accounts given of it by ma¬ 
teria medica writers feem to me to be-no better founded than 
the opinions of the vulgar. That it fliould be powerful in 
curing ulcers of the lungs, and various cafes of phthifis, feems. 
to me very improbable; and the authority of Simon Paulli, or 
of the others adduced on this fubjed,.. have very little or no 
weight with me againft the confederation of the nature of fuch 
difeafes, and of the general difficulty of curing them. Its ufe 
in calculous cafes is not fupported by any better authorities, 
nor with any greater probability; and I fliould have no fear of 
excefs in employing it*. 

Dr Mead’s particular manner of employing it, by joining it 
with fermenting ale, appears to me frivolous. In fliort, in many 
cafes in which I have feen it employed, I have had no evidence 
of cither its diuretic or of its pedoral efleds. In common with 
many other of the verticillatse, it may be employed as an err 
rhine, .and in that way cure a headach; but no otherways by, 
any Ipecific quality. 

Hysopus. 

This abounds with more eflential oil than the foregoing, and: 
has at the fame time more of a warm bitter joined with it. It 
fliould therefore be a more adive medicine; but how this adi- 

vity. 
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vity may be bell directed, I am quite uncertain. How the ef- 
fential oils of this, and others of the verticiilatae, fhould be 
fuited to operate particularly upon the vcflels of the lungs, I 
cannot perceive. Hyfop, however, has always had the reputation 
of being pectoral; although in many trials I have not feen its ef¬ 
fects. Formerly the diftilled water was much employed as a 
pectoral in this country, in the cafes both of children and a- 
dults ; but the efficacy of it has been fo little obferved by our 
practitioners, that it is now omitted in our difpenfatory. 

Its effects in refolving coagulated fluids, for reafons given a- 
bove, I can hardly admit of: but as the vapour of eflential oils, 
externally applied, may excite the action of the blood-veflels ; 
fo it is poffible that hyfop, as well as leveral other of the verti- 
cillatse, may be ufefully employed in contufions and other 
cafes of ftagnating fluids. It is poffible that like applications 
may be ufefully applied to fome contufions of the eyes; but in 
moll inflances of the common ophthalmia, I have generally 
found any warmth applied to the eyes to be hurtful. 

The vermifuge qualities of hyfop are hardly cftablilhed by 
the Angle inftance of its effects which Van Rosenstein has gi¬ 
ven us. 


Lavendula. 

This contains a large portion of eflential oil of a very grate¬ 
ful odour. It is therefore, whether externally applied or given 
internally, a powerful ftimulaijt to the nervous fyftem ; and a- 
mong the others of this order named Cephalics, the lavender 
has a very good, and perhaps the be ft, title to it. 
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It is to me probable, that it will feldom go further than ex¬ 
citing the energy of the brain to a fuller impulfe of the nervous 
power into the nerves of the animal functions, and feldom into 
thofe of the vital. It may, however, be with great propriety 
that Profeflbr Murray has difluaded its ufe, where there is any 
danger from a flimulus applied to the fanguiferous fyftem. It 
is however dill probable, that lavender commonly ftimulates 
the nervous fyftern only, and therefore may be more fafe in pal¬ 
ly than the warmer aromatics, efpecially if the lavender be not 
given in a lpirituous menftruum, or along with heating aroma¬ 
tics, which, however, is commonly done in the cafe of the fpiri- 
tus lavenduhc compolitus. 

It is hardly necefiary to remark here, what is now fo com¬ 
monly known, that the verticillated plants we are treating of 
give out a larger proportion of elfential oil, after their being 
dried for fome time, than in their recent Hate } but it is not fo 
commonly obferved, that mod of them, in their firft didilla- 
tion, give out along with their ellential oil a quantity of mucus 
or butyraceous matter, and that they may be freed from this, 
and much improved in their fragrance and virtues, by a fecond 
dillillation with water. It is alfo to be remarked, that all thefe 
plants alford a larger proportion of ellential oil, according as 
they are allowed to grow to their full maturity, and efpecially 
as they^ grow in light, fandy, or gravely foils. 

Marjorana. 

This plant alfo contains muph ellential oil of a pleafant 
odour. From hence it has the fame cephalic and difeutient qua¬ 
lities with lavender, and which therefore we need not repeat 
here. We have already obferved, that many of the verticiJlatce 
muffed up the note prove powerful errhines j and in this refpecd 
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there is none more powerful than the marjorana. On this ac¬ 
count, therefore, and on account of its agreeable odour, there 
is none more frequently or more properly employed than this in 
our fternutatories. 


Mentha Sativa 

Contains much eflential oil, but of an odour fomewliat Icfs 
agreeable than that of lavender or marjoram. It is therefore 
lels employed as a cephalic 3 but it ads very powerfully on the 
parts to which it is immediately applied, and therefore confi- 
derably on the ftomach, invigorating all its fundions. It ads 
efpecially as an antifpafmodic j and therefore relieves pains and 
cholic depending on fpaiin. It will alfo hop vomiting depend¬ 
ing on fuch a caufe; but there are many cafes of vomiting in 
which it is of no fervice : and in thefe cafes, anywife depending 
upon inflammatory irritation in the ftomach itfelf, or in other 
parts of the body, it aggravates the difeafe, and increales the 
vomiting. Praditioners have thought, and I think jnftly, that 
the infufion of mint in warm water agrees better with the fto- 
mach than the diftilled water, which is often fomewliat cmpy- 
reumatic. 

Tiie effeds of mint in preventing the coagulation of milk, 
which have been mentioned in authors, do not appear in my 
experiments ; and if it be found ufeful in refolving indications 
in the breafts of nurfes or of lying-in women, I aferibe it to the 
difcutient virtue of the verticillatas, which we have already men¬ 
tioned on the fubjed of hyfop. t 

The ancients have tranfmitted to us an opinion, that mint has 
the power of weakening the powers of venery in men, and 
this has been repeated by fomc moderns; but it is very incon- 
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fiflent with the power at the fame time aferibed to it of ftimu- 
lating the uterus in females. Such an antaphrodifiac power feems 
improbable to me; becaufe I knew aninftance of a man who almoft 
every day eat many leaves of frefh mint with his bread and butter, 
but never found from thence any diminution of his venereal ap¬ 
petites ; and I have reafon to believe that his report was true. 

Mentha Piperita. 

This plant contains as much or more effential oil than any 
other fpecies of mint, and is of a more acrid tafte, with a An¬ 
gular feeling of a cold air, immediately fucceeding the chewing 
or fwallowing of it. There is no doubt of its anfwering the 
purpoles of any other fpecies of mint; and the water diftilled 
from it is manifeftly more immediately antifpafinodic and car¬ 
minative. The fame effeds are readily obtained by its oil made 
into an Eleo faccharum, and diffufed in water. Its qualities are, 
with great probability, aferibed to the camphire, which the ex¬ 
periments of Gaubius ihow to be largely contained in it. The 
redifieation which we have mentioned on the fubjed of laven¬ 
der, as proper for improving the mod part of eflential oils, is 
particularly necefiary and proper for this of peppermint. What 
has been called the Effence of Peppermint, feems to me to be 
no other than the redified oil diffolved in fpirit of wine. 

PuLEGIUM. 

I 

This is a fpecies of mint, and has fo much the common pro¬ 
perties of the genus, that, in my opinion, nothing but the ne- 
gled of all attempt to eflablifjt principles could have made 
phyficians think of this as a peculiar medicine, different from 
the other fpecies. It does not contain more effential oil than 
the mentha fativa, and does not difeover any of the camphire 
that is found in the peppermint. It is upon this account that I 

3 cannot 
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cannot find any foundation for its peculiar virtues. It has, never- 
thelefs, been confidered as an antifpafmodic, and of particular 
ufe in the chincough: but in many trials of it I have not found 
it of any fervice ; and, on the contrary, like every other heat 
ing medicine, have found it hurtful. 

Another ufe of it as an antifpafmodic has been commonly 
aflerted ; which is, its aflifting the menftrual evacuations of the 
female fex: This, however, I believe to be on no better founda¬ 
tion. At the time of menftruation, the lex are often aifeded 
with dyfpeptic and fpafmodic fymptoms in the ftomach, and I 
have known thefe fymptoms relieved by an infullon of the pule- 
gium, or, as it is commonly called, pennyroyal tea but the 
fame relief was obtained more certainly by the tile of the pepper¬ 
mint or the mentha crifpa, though in none of them any Ipe- 
cific power can be perceived. They have been often tried in 
the cafes of fupprefled menfes without any benefit at all. 

It does not appear to me to be with any difcernment when 
Dr Haller tells us, that the pulegium, along with fteel, is an 
infallible emmenagogue; as it is prefumed that, with the fame 
aillftance, he might have found many other plants equally 
powerful. It is not indeed to be doubted, that the feveral fpe- 
cies of mint may, as general ftimulants of the nervous fyftem, 
be ufeful in retentions of the menfes j but the account given us 
by Linnaeus of mints producing an uterine lm'morrhagy, has. 
probably been owing to a fallacia caufkv 

Rosmarinus. 

In this plant there is much eflential oil of a very fragrant 
kind; and it has therefore always juftly had the reputation of 
a. cephalic, or as a medicine that gently ftimulates the nervous 
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fyftem, but hardly fo ftrongly as to a {fed the fanguiferous. It Is 
to be remarked here, that thefe qualities are not to be found in the 
petala of the flowers, and only in their calices, or in the leaves 
of the plant, efpecialty thofe at the extremities of the branches. 
It is indeed further to be remarked here, that the efiential oil 
of the vcrticillated plants is commonly to be found, more co- 
pioufly in the calices of the flowers than in their other parts. 
The eJTential oil of rofemary arifes copioufly in diftillation with 
lpirit; and it is thus that the celebrated aqua reginae Hungarian 
or Hungary water, is prepared. It is not made fo perfect from 
rofemary growing in this climate, as in that growing in a more 
fouthern. It feems to me that our difpenfatories have judged 
ill in prefcribing the fpiritus rofmarini and fpiritus lavendulae to 
be made from recent plants, as all the odorous verticillatte are 
improved by fome drying, and give out a greater proportion of 
efiential oil. 


Salvia. 

This has been a celebrated plant; and as it contains a quan¬ 
tity of efiential oil, though not of the moft fragrant kind, it 
may be allowed to have the virtues of the other plants of this 
order. It has been frequently employed, cfpecially in Britain, 
as a tea; but it is ridiculous to allege, as fome German writers 
have done, that it may be employed as a tea in place of that 
brought from China; from which, in its qualities, it is entirely 
different. From particular experience I can aflert, that though 
it has not the virtues, neither has it the noxious qualities, with 
rcfpetfi to the ftomach, which the green tea of the Chinefe fo fre¬ 
quently has. What, however, are the particular virtues of 
fage, I am a little uncertain. Though it were true that the 
Chinefe put a greater value upon fage than upon their own tea, 
it would not give me any high opinion of its peculiar virtues. 

It 
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I* has been obferved before, that popular opinions are not al¬ 
ways well founded; and in this, and fome other intances, the 
Chinefe do not feera to be wifer than other people. 

Sage, efpecially in Britain, has been much employed as a fu- 
dorific, but, fo far as can be perceived, with no advantage above 
the other aromatics of the fame order. Many of thele employ 
ed in infufion, and thrown in warm, in pretty large quant it), 
while the body is covered up very dole, will all equally anfvvci 
the purpofe of bringing out fweat. It may however be re¬ 
marked, that this method has no advantage above others 
that may be employed) and in fome intances it has been found 
hurtful, by timulating and heating too much. 

If fweating is to be employed for preventing the recurrence of 
the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, fage or other verticillated 
plants may be fufficiently effectual. But while we thus take 
notice of the lage as a fudorific, we mut obferve that it has 
alfo been employed for retraining improper fweats. For this 
purpofe Sydenham employed Malaga wine, but Van Swieten 
found fage infu&d in wine or fpirits to be a more effe&ual re¬ 
medy. Whether the wine or fpirits of Van Swieten without 
fage would anfwer the purpofe as it had done with Syden¬ 
ham, 1 have not experience to determine. The matter, how¬ 
ever, is rendered doubtful, as Van Swieten has fouild the 
fage ufeful in retraining another immoderate evacuation. The 
learned Baron had found it ufeful in retraining the im¬ 
proper continuing of a tow of* milk from the breats of wo¬ 
men who had been nurfes, after they had weaned their child ) but 
of this I have not any proper experience. It would feem., how¬ 
ever, to be fupported by the analogy with mint which has been 
faid to have the power of diminifliing the fecretion of milk 
both in women and in cows. 
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The power of fage in refilling putrefadion, which it has in 
common with mint, and other verticillated plants, may per¬ 
haps be fuppofed to be owing to camphire, or fomewhat analo¬ 
gous to camphire, in the compofition of their oils. 


Teucrium. 

Several fpecics ofthis genus have entered the catalogues ofthe 
materia medica : but feveral of them, as having their virtues, 
depending more upon their bitter than upon their eflential oil,, 
we have mentioned above among the tonics; fuch as the 7 "cu- 
crium Scordium, Teucrium Chamoedrye , and Teucrium Chamcepytis ; 
and there remains only to be mentioned here among the Simu¬ 
lants, commonly named Cephalics, the Teucrtum Marum.. 
This contains a large portion of eflential oil, of a volatile .md 
camphorated kind. By this, its odour is more pungent than 
mod others of the verticillated plants, and has therefore, like- 
many others of this order, anerrhine quality, and that the molt 
powerful. 


Although this plant has not performed all the wonders which 
Linnaeus reports of it, it may be allowed to be amongfl the 
mofl powerful cephalic and antifpafmodic of the verticillated 
plants; and it is to be regretted that it can neither be eafily 
cultivated in this country, nor be imported from abroad in a 
very perfed hate. 


Maruuium. 

This is a plant which affords little eflential oil, and that with 
very little of the fragrance common to the other verticillatae ^ 
for it is more remarkable as a bitter and fomewhat acrid fub- 
flance. It has had the reputation of a pedoral: but in many 
trials, its virtues in that way have not been obferved ; and in 
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Several cafes it has been judged hurtful. For its ufe in afthma 
and phthifis, and for its power in refolving indurations of the 
liver, I confider the authorities of Forrestus, Zacutus Lusi- 
tanus, and Chomel, to be very infufficient j and the events they 
have afcribed to it feem to be very improbable. 


B. UMBELLATE. 

Here is a fet of plants, of which many with their botanical 
affinity have very fimilar virtues ; but the analogy is not 
complete, as fome of the umbellat® have virtues very different 
from others of the fame order. It is however alleged, that if 
the umbellatae are further diftinguilhed, according to the foil 
they grow in, an analogy will dill hold fo far, that thole 
■growing in a dry foil are ftimulant and fomewhat aromatic j 
•whilft thofe growing in wet and marlhy places are fedative and 
poifonous plants. This is generally true; although there are 
fome exceptions to it. The conium maculatum, and perhaps 
fome others of the poifonous umbellatae, generally grow in very 
dry foils ; whilft the petrofelinum, naturally growing in wet 
foils, is a falutary plant. 

The analogy therefore from the foil is not complete; and 
without experiment is not to be entirely trufted : but as it is ge¬ 
nerally well founded, I lhall here make ufe of it, and in this place 
treat only of the limply ftimulant and fomewhat aromatic um¬ 
bellate, referving the confiderafion of the fedative kind for their 
proper place in the next chapter. 

Am mi. 

These ftill retain a place in the London Difpenfatory; and 
from the account of their qualities might deferve it: but as an 
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exotic that we cannot eaflly have in a perfed ftate, it has been 
long negleded by us, and perhaps juftly; as probably its place 
may be fupplied by others which we can more eafily obtain. 

Anethumu. 

I should have remarked before, that the virtues of the um- 
bellatac art chiefly found in their feeds, as containing a large 
portion of eflential oil. Their virtues are for the moft part 
antifpafmodic and carminative in the primae vue; and w r hat vir¬ 
tues they have, when carried further into the fyftem, are not 
well afeertained, as we (hall obferve more particularly when we 
come to fpcak of the particular feeds or roots to which thefe 
virtues are aferibed. 

The fee ds of Dill have the common virtues of the order, and 1 
the waters diftilled from them have been much employed in the' 
colics of children by the nurfes of England} but it is prefumed 
that more agreeable carminatives can be found} and according¬ 
ly it was formerly omitted in our Scottifh Difpenfatory. It was 
only brought into it again upon the recommendation of the 
late Sir John Pringle, for the fake of fome conformity with' 
the Engliih pradice; but neither our phyfxcians nor nurfes 
have yet conformed to it- 

< Anisum. 

. The feeds of this plant contain a large proportion of eflential 
oil, which gives the feeds their grateful odour. Its tafte is 
much lefs acrid than the oils of the verticillated plants} fome 
of which, therefore, are perhaps more powerfully carminative : 
but for the fame reafon, the oils of the umbcllatae, and particular¬ 
ly of the auife-feed, are fafer, and which made into an Eleo fac- 
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eharum, the moft convenient for.m of exhibiting it, may be 
given pretty largely. 

The anife-feed and their oil, as well as fome others of the um¬ 
bellate, have been alleged to be ufefnl as promoting expedorution 
in fome dileafes of the bread: ; but their effeds have never ap¬ 
peared to- me to be confiderable- 

Another effed of the anife and other feeds a-kin to them,, 
has been alleged to be the increafe of the milk of nurfes; and if it 
be commonly true, as alleged by Mr Geoffroy, that the odour 
appears in the milk, the effed is not improbable ; but 1 have had 
no experience of it. 

Towards the end of the lixteenth century we had a new 
medicine introduced, under the title of the Anifum Stellatum ; 
but it has not yet obtained a place in the lifts of the Britilh Dif- 
penfatories, although it has been received by the Ruffian, Swe- 
diffi, and Danifh. Though of a very different order of plants, 
the capfule of the feeds, in odour and tafte, very exadly rc- 
femble the common anife, but are fomewhatt ftronger. Thefe 
capfules fo far as yet tried, as they have the qualities, fo they arc 
laid to have the virtues of the common anile-feeds; but as even 
thefe are not in high requeft, we lhall hardly think of introdu¬ 
cing an exotic for the fake of all the difference of ftrengtli and; 
quality that may be found in it. 

Carum;. 

The feeds of this are to moft perfons more agreeable than 
thofe of the umbellatae ufually employed. They contain a. 
large proportion of effential oil 5 and except in fome peculiarity 
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of odour, neither the feeds nor their oil differ in their virtues 
from thofe of anife. 


Foeniculum. 

This has the fame qualities as the dill, anife, and caraway, 
but in a weaker degree ; and therefore, unlefs it be for its odour, 
which to many perfons is more agreeable than that of the 
others, it would hardly have a place in medicine. 


We make a diftindion between the foeniculum duke and fcenicu- 
lum vulgare, which however are only varieties of the fame fpe- 
cies : but as the fennel growing in this country does not pro¬ 
duce perfed feeds, we mean by the foeniculum dulce, feeds im¬ 
ported from a fouthern climate, we allow, however, the roots 
to be taken, as they moft conveniently may, from the plants 
growing in our own gardens. To both the feeds and roots a 
diuretic and pedorai virtue has been, afcribed j but in many 
trials I have never found them anfwer thefe purpofes. 

Com AN DRUM. 

The leaves and feeds of this plant feem to differ very much : 
The qualities of the former are not fo well afcertained as to al¬ 
low me to fay any thing about them, and I am therefore to 
fpeak only of the feeds. Thefe have the common qualities of 
the other carminative feeds we have been fpeaking of, and 
when well dried are generally very agreeable. One particular 
life of them is, that infufed along with fenna, they more power¬ 
fully corred the odour and taftg of this than any other aro- 
.m.ttic that I have employed; and are, I believe, equally power¬ 
ful in obviating the griping that fenna is very ready to produce. 


Cum i- 
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The feeds of this contain a large proportion of eflential oil, 
and are therefore powerful carminatives, perhaps more lo 
than moft of the others in ufe ; but on account of their more 
difagreeable flavour are more rarely employed. 

As I formerly obferved, that the oils of the verticillated 
plants might be employed in fomentations for difeufling indo¬ 
lent tumours; fo it is probable that many of the umbcllata: may 
be employed for the fame purpofe, and particularly in this the 
cummin has been fuppofed ufeful. 

Petroselinum* 

The feeds of this ftill hold a place in the London Difpenfi- 
tory, and have indeed the qualities of the other carminative 
feeds, but not in fo powerful a degree as many others, and 
therefore are negleded in the Scottifh pradice. 

The roots ftill retain their place in our difpenfatory, and are 
fuppofed to be diuretic ; but in their decodions, which l have 
often tried, 1'have not found fuch a virtue, and pollibly beeaufc 
their adive parts are diflipated by boiling. 

The herb, as every body knows, is much ufed at table, and 
therefore muft be fuppofed to be in general falutary; but Angu¬ 
lar accounts are given of its effeds by materia medica writers,, 
and I dare not contradid them, becaufe 1 know that in confe- 
quence of idiofyncrafy, the effeds are very different in different 
perfons. With Profeflor Murray the odour is faid to be in- 
gratus; with Bergius it is fragrans grains. To me both the 
odour and tafte have been always very difagreeable, though 
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now, in my old age, they are much lefs difagreeable than they 
were formerly. 


Petroselinum Macedonicum. 

This is not retained in the lifts of the Britifti difpenfatorles, 
and I know of no peculiar virtues to be afcribed to it; but of 
late there have been reports of its Angular powers in fome cafes 
of the venereal difeafe, of which 1 have had no experience, and 
muft therefore leave to a further time to be properly afcer- 
tained. 

We have thus mentioned the umbellata; which are for me¬ 
dicinal virtues chiefly employed in their feeds; and we pro¬ 
ceed next to thofe which are chiefly employed in their,roots; 
as 


Angelica. 

All the parts of this plant are more or lefs aromatic; but 
this quality is more confiderable in the root than in any other 
part. It is a root gratefully aromatic; and as poflefling all the 
qualities of the carminative feeds already mentioned, may be 
employed for the fame purpofe with thefe : but that it has any 
peculiar virtues with relped to any particular difeafe, I cannot 
perceive, nor can I truft much to the judgment of the Laplanders 
on this fubjedt 


PlMPINELLA. 

This is a plant in whofe favour Stahl and his followers were 
* very much prejudiced. In its root and feed it has the common 
qualities of the umbellatae already treated of: but thefe quali¬ 
ties in the pimpinella are in no high degree; and neither its 
fen Able qualities nor any analyAs can make us think of it as a 
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medicine of any value. Dr Stahl was valuable for bis ftudy 
of the phenomena of difeafes; but neither he nor bis followers 
have ftiown any judgment in the choice of remedies. Their fy- 
itera gave them a prejudice againft fome of the moft powerful; 
and thofe they adopted were feeble and often fuperftitious. 

Ginseng. 

This perhaps does not befong to the umbellatse; but from 
the doubts that have been raifed how far it differs from an um¬ 
belliferous plant, the Sion Ninfi, to which the fame virtues have 
been afcribed, I have fet it down here. A root under this name, 
both from China and North America, has now for many years 
been well known in our (hops. It is a very mild aromatic, with 
fome fweetnefs; but thefe qualities are fo weak, that nothing 
but a popular notion among the ■ hinele, and the great price 
put upon it by them, would ever have engaged our attention to 
it as a medicine. We are told that the Chinefe confider it as a 
powerful aphrodifiac; but 1 have long negiedted the authority 
of popular opinions, and this is one inltance that has confirmed 
my judgment. I have known a gentleman a little advanced in 
life, who chewed a quantity of this root every day for feveral 
years, but who acknowledged that he never found his venereal 
faculties in the leaft improved by it. 


C. SILIQJJOSffh 

These are a fet of medicines which, with a botanical affinity, 
have very exa&ly the fame medical virtues, and are only diffe¬ 
rent by the degree in which they poffefs the fame power. They 
have a pungent odour depending upon ari eflential oil, which 
they give out in diftillation with water, of the fame odour with 
Voi. II. X the 
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the entire fubftance } and notwithftanding the feeming volatility 
of it, this oil, like that of the aromatics above mentioned, finks 
in water. The pungent odour of tliefe fubftances has given oc- 
cafion to the fuppofition of their containing a volatile alkali: 
and fuch indeed by a certain management can be obtained from 
them 5 but manifeftly it is not in a ieparate ftate in their fub¬ 
ftance as they are produced by nature. The diftilled water of 
icurvy-grafs does not effervefce with acids, either of the foflil or 
vegetable kind j does not precipitate earths difiblved in acids, 
nor produce any change in the lolution of corrofive fublimate. 

It is fufiiciently evident that both the odour and tafte of tliefe 
plants depends upon the oil above mentioned, which is extradit¬ 
ed from them by fpirit of wine } and when carried over with 
this in diftillation, affords a very volatile and acrid fubftance of 
the odour and tafte of the plant, leaving behind a mafs entirely 
deprived of both. 

The acrimony of thefe plants is diffufed over all their parts : 
from the leaves it readily paffes off by drying or boiling } from 
the roots alfo, if minutely broke down, it may be diffipated by 
the fame means. In their feeds it is much longer retained} and 
in both the feeds and roots it is more acrid, and in greater pro* 
portion than in the other parts of their fubftance. 

The parts of thefe plants which hold a large portion of a&ive 
matter, if applied to the fkin, foon excite a rednefs in it } and 
in confequence of a continued , application, the rednefs which 
firft appears arifes by degrees to a very confiderable inflamma¬ 
tion, and at length to excite blifters. Tliefe continuing for 
fome days after to difeharge a quantity of ferum, fhows the fkin 
ftill affe&ed with an inflammation, which for feveral days con¬ 
tinues to exude an almoft purulent fubftance } and fuch inflam¬ 
mation 
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mation and exudation are much later in healing than the like 
inflammation produced by the application of cantharides. 


The fame acrid fubftance of the filiquolae, taken internally, 
gives a powerful and diflufible ftimulus, which ads ftrongly on 
the nervous fyftem and in larger dofes, or frequently repeated, 
it ads alfo on the fanguiferous: but its effeds in either way 
are not durable, as the matter pafies readily to the urinary paf- 
fages - 9 and increafing the fecretion there, it is quickly and en¬ 
tirely difeharged with the urine, and probably at the lame 
time by infenfible perfpiration. 


The plants of this clafs, when their vegetation, from any 
caufe, ceafes, readily run into putrefadion; and in this flate, 
diftilled, they give out a volatile alkali. 

It is this circumftance that has given occafion to their being 
called Alkalefcent Plants, and has given occafion to fome mi- 
flakes concerning their nature and ufe ; but we now know that 
their fermentation may be direded to be of the acefcent kind : 
and there is hardly any doubt, that, with their diuretic quality, 
it is their acefcent nature that renders them fo powerful, both 
in obviating and curing the feurvy. Their ufe in this refped 
has been long known and univerfally acknowledged ; and it has 
been remarked as a bountiful adminiftration of nature, that 
has provided an abundance of thefe plants, elpecially in thofe 
parts of the globe in which the feurvy more efpecially pre- 


In confirmation of our dodrine concerning the acefcency of 
thefe plants, it is to be obferved, that thole fpecies which do 
not abound in the acrid matter peculiar to the order, but 
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which at the fame time are very fucculent, that fuch abound in a 
faccharine matter, which renders them confiderably nourifhing,. 
and fitted to become a large part of the animal fluids. It is 
equally a confequence of this faccharine matter, that the fame 
plants may be readily direded to an acetous fermentation; and 
when preferved in this date, they prove a very effedual means 
both of obviating and of curing feurvy. 

These are the general properties of the filiquofae : and the 
genera and fpecies comprehended under this order have fo much 
the fame common qualities already mentioned, that it is hardly 
ncceflary to take notice of the particulars. I fliall only make 
fome remarks upon the few which are in molt frequent ufe, and 
feem to be of moil confiderable power.. 

CoCHLEARIA. 

This is the plant that has been moft frequently employed in 
the cure of (curvy, and has the reputation of being the moil 
effedual. Its feniible qualities being as great, if not greater, 
than any other of this order, are fuflicient vouchers of this. 
The entire herb has often been employed, and eaten freih as a 
fallad ; and it has been made into a conferve with three times 
its weight of fugar: but the virtues are not well preferved in 
this way. The mod common pradice is to employ the expref- 
fed juice ; and this plant makes a chief part of the fucci adfeor- 
buticos both of the London aud Edinburgh Difpenfatories, 
which afford a very ufeful medicine. 

f< 

It formerly was an ingredient in the aqua raphani compofita 
of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, and dill dands in that of the 
London; but the Edinburgh College being of opinion that the 
whole of its virtues are not extraded by diflillation, they have 
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now omitted that difagreeable preparation. Several foreign 
difpenfatories have ordered it to be treated by diflillation with 
fpirit of wine, and have thereby obtained a volatile poignant 
fpirit, that may prove an iiieful flimulus in feveral cafes. It 
may poffibly be improved by a combination with the volatile 
acid of tartar, as in the fpiritns antifcorbuticus Dnnvitzii, and 
in this flate may be an ufeful flimulant in paralytic cafes. It may 
alfo be employed as a diuretic, and in this way alfo be ufeful in 
feurvy y but its antifcorbutic virtues in this llate are not to be 
depended upon, and are far fhort of the virtues of the plant in 
fubftancc. 


Nasturtium Aquaticum. 

This has the common powers of the filiquofe in a con/ider- 
able degree ; and as more fucculent than many others, and to 
be obtained more early in the fpring feafon, it has been the moll 
frequently employed with the cochlearia to give the fucci ad- 
lcorbuticos, which have fo long flood in our difpenfatories. 
Along with th'ele, it lias been common to join the becabunga ; 
but as this has none of the qualities of the filiquofie, and has 
no other than that of a limple vegetable juice, the Edinburgh 
College have left it out in the laft edition of their difpenfatory. 
It has been always the pradlice to join with the juices of the 
filiquofie a quantity of a native acid juice, formerly that of the 
acetofa; and, for the ufe of the poor, the pra&ice migly: flill be 
continued with advantage: but the difpenfatories have properly 
enough preferibed the juice of Seville oranges. 

f 

The addition of acids to the juices of the plant* filiquofie, 
fhows fnfliciently that the latter do not operate as alkaline or 
alkalefcent fubftances j and I am perfuaded that the addition of 
acids renders- the juices more certainly effectual, by determi- 
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ning them more certainly td an acefcent fermentation. It is 
hardly necelfary to obferve, that as the volatile parts are fo 
readily exhaled in being expofed to the air, that the fucci ad- 
fcorbuticos, when intended to be preferved for any time, fhould 
be kept in clofe flopped veflels. 

Cardamini. 

Tiie fcnfible qualities of this plant, and particularly of its 
flowers, are fo far inferior to thofe of feveral others of the fili- 
quoke, that 1 fhould not have thought of taking notice of them 
as lubje&s of the materia medica j but, upon the refpedtable 
authority of Sir George Baker, I think it my duty to inform 
my readers, that the flowers of this plant have been found to 
be very effedtual remedies in various fpafmodic affedlions; and 
for further information mull refer my readers to the Medical 
Tranfa&ions, Vol. 1 . art. 19. 


Erysimum. 

Several fpecies of this genus have been taken notice of by 
materia medica writers; but I am to fpeak only of the eryfi- 
mum officinale, and of this, not for the general qualities of the 
filiquofle, which it does not pofiefs in any confiderable degree, 
but for a particular purpofe to which it has been efpecially ap¬ 
plied, which is the cure of hoarfenefs. it is in common to 
almofl all the liliquole plants, that in being fwallowed, they 
lUmulate the mucous glands of the fauces, and thereby excite 
a more copious excretion of mucus. When hoarfenefs therefore 
depends, as it often does, upon the interrupted fecretion of 
.this fluid, it is obvious that the flirnulus we fpeak of may be 
ufeful. For this purpofe, it has been common to employ the 
Erylimum j which, however, has been generally preferibed in an 
injudicious manner, along with many other things of no mean- 
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ing; and the moft firaple form, of merely the juice of the 
eryfnnum, with an equal part of honey or fugar, is certainly 
the moft proper. 

If the eryfimum in this bufinefs has any advantage over the 
other plants of the order, it feems to me to be its having Id's 
acrimony than others, which allows it to be more freely and fre¬ 
quently ufed. When the eryfimum was not at hand, 1 have 
found that the fyrup of borfe-radifti would fupply its place P but 
this fyrup mu ft be made very weak, otherwilc it cannot be fre¬ 
quently ufed or long continued, without rendering the fauces 
fore and uneafy. I have found that one dram of the root, 
frefti, feraped down, was enough for four ounces of boiling 
water, to be infufed in a clofe velfel for two hours, and made 
into a fyrup with double its weight of fugar. A tea-fpoonful 
or two of this fyrup, fwallowed leifurely, or at leaft repeated two 
or three times, we have found often very fuddenly effectual in 
relieving hoarfenefs. 


Brassica. 

Tiie various fpecies of this employed in diet I have taken, 
notice of in my Firft Part. The title is repeated here as a 
medicinal fubjedt; and with this view it is to be obferved, 
that the various fpecies or vaiueties of this genus differ from 
almoft all the other plants of the order, by their pollefting Ids, 
at leaft in their leaves, of the acrimony peculiar to it. By 
this they are better fuited to the purpofe of diet; and they are 
efpecially fitted to this purpofe by their greater fucculency, and 
by their containing, as above obferved, a large proportion of 
faccharine matter. 

Though they are deficient of that acrimony that feems to 
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give peculiar power to the filiquofae, and as they are called 
Antifcorbutic Plants, the braflica has ftill very great powers as 
fuch; and taken in largely as aliments, they have proved 
an effedual cure of the difeafe. This I afcribe to their acef- 
cency j and now it is well known, that if by proper art they are 
made to undergo an acefcent fermentation, and can be prefer¬ 
red in that date, they are a very effedual means, both of ob¬ 
viating and curing fcurvy. The art of preparing cabbage for 
this purpofe, and making what is called Saur Kraut , is now fo 
well known, and defcribed in fo many books, that it is not ne- 
eeflary for me to infert it here. 

Raphanus Rusticanus. 

The root of this only is employed; and it affords one of the 
moft acrid fubftances of this order, and therefore proves a 
powerful ftimulant, whether externally or internally employed. 
Externally, it readily inflames the (kin, and proves a rubefacient 
that may be employed with advantage in palfy and rheuma- 
tifm j and if its application be longer continued, it brings on a 
bliftering, with the effed I formerly mentioned. 

Taken internally, I have faid in what manner its ftimulant 
power in the fauces may be managed for the cure of hoarfe- 
nefs. Received into the ftomach, it ftimulates this, and pro¬ 
motes digeftion, and therefore is properly employed as a con¬ 
diment with our animal food. If it be infufed in water, and a 
portion of this infufion be taken with a large draught of warm 
water, it readily proves emetic, and may either be employed by 
* itlelf to excite vomiting, or to afllft the operation of other c- 
snetics. 

Infused in wine, and taken into the ftomach, it proves fti- 
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mulant to the nervous fyftem, and is thereby ufeful in palfy ; 
and if employed in large quantity, it proves heating to the 
whole body: and hereby it proves often ufeful in chronic rheu- 
matifm, whether arifing from fcurvy or other caufes. Bergius 
has given us a particular method of exhibiting this root, which 
is by cutting it down, without bruifing, into very final! pieces; 
and thefe, if fwallowed without chewing, may be taken down in 
large quantity, to that of a table-fpoonful: and the author al¬ 
leges, that in this way, taken every morning, for a month toge¬ 
ther, this root has been extremely ufeful in arthritic cafes; which, 
however, 1 fuppofe to have been of the rheumatic kind. 

It would feem, that in this manner employed, analogous to 
the ufe of unbruifed muftard-feed, it gives out in the ftomach 
its fubtle volatile parts, that Simulate confiderably without in¬ 
flaming. The matter of horfe-radifh, like die fame matter of 
the other filiquofe plants, carried into the blood-veflels, pafles 
readily to the kidneys, and proves a powerful diuretic, and is 
therefore ufeful in dropfy; and we need not fay, that in this 
manner, by promoting both urine and perfpiration, it has been 
long known as one of the moft powerful antifcorbutics. 

Sin api. 

The feeds of this are the part only employed ; and it has 
been common for the purpofe of medicine to diftinguifh two 
kinds of it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which though 
they feem to be of different fpecies, hardly differ in their 
fenfible qualities, and for every purpofe may be indifferently 
ufed. 

This feed contains a volatile part very pungent to the finell 
and tafte. Treated by diftillation with water, it gives out an 
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eflential oil which drfcovers the fame acrimony that is found in 
the whole fubllance, and fliows that the acrimony of this depends 
upon that. The fame fubftance contains alfo a portion of mild 
oil, which may be obtained by expreilion from the powdered feed; 
and when this is done, the acrid and active parts are found in 
the pafte that remains after the expreilion of the mild oil. 

In thefe feeds there is a large portion of farinaceous matter* 
capable of fermentation, under which the volatile oil is more 
evolved, and fliows its a&ivity more readily : Hence it is that 
the frelh powder fliows little pungency, and a good deal of bit- 
ternefs; whereas, when it has been moiftened with vinegar, and 
let by for a day, it becomes confiderably more acrid, as is well 
known to thofc who prepare muftard for the ufe of the table. This 
applies alfo particularly to its external ufe. Muftard, any how 
moiftened and applied to the Ikin, will become in time rubefa¬ 
cient and bliftering; but as prepared for the table, it is more 
immediately a&ive than the frelh powder; and therefore we 
have done improperly in ordering the frelh powdered muftard 
in our finapifms, as the table-muftard would be much more 
quickly effe&ual. 

Mustard thus applied externally, has all the powers of the 
horfe-radilk.mentioned in the laft article; and I am much fur- 
priled that the learned Profeflbr Murray fliould aflert, that 
muftard ftimulates the fyftem lefs than the ordinary vefica- 
tories ; that is, as I fuppole, than canthurides: but to me the 
bufinefs leems quite otherwife. Muftard, in its powdered ftate* 
taken internally, has all the powers and efle&s of the other 
filiquof®; but they are here more adtive and powerful than in 
almoft any other, except it may be the raphanus rbfticanus laft 
treated of. 
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A pradice, fo far as I cnn learn, firft begun in this city about 
fifty years ago, has been finee very frequent. It confifts in 
giving the muftard-feed entire and unbruited, to the quantity 
of half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary table- lpoon will 
contain. This does not prove heating in the ftomach; but fti- 
mulates the inteftinal canal, and commonly proves laxative, or 
at lead fupports the ufual daily excretion. It commonly alio 
increafes the fecretion of urine ; but in this I have found it 
frequently to fail. In giving it twice a day, as our common, 
practice is, I have not found it to ftimulate the fyftem or heat 
the body; but it muft certainly have that effed if it anfwers in 
the Swedifh pradice, by giving it four or five times a-day to 
prevent the recurrence of intermittent fevers. 

I trust very readily to the teflimony of Bergius, when he 
tells us that he has in this way often cured vernal intermittents j 
and the more readily, when his candour acknowledges that it 
is not fufficient for curing autumnal quartans. It will be more 
readily underflood, that the bruifed feed, taken in large quantity 
along with fome ardent fpirits,may not only be more powerful for 
this purpofe; but alfo, that fuch dofes may ftimulate too much; 
and, as Van Swieten informs us, may induce a violent fever. 

Bergius fays, that in protraded and frequently recurring in¬ 
termittent fevers, he had joined powdered muftard with the 
Peruvian bark with a good eiTed. He obferves, that under this 
management, # his patients had frequently felt a heat at their 
ftomach, but it was without any harm. 

I cannot finifh this fubjed without obferving two very 
different opinions with refped to it. ProfefTor Murray fays, 
that muftard gives an agreeable fenfation in the ftomach, and 
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gives in him a cheerfulnefs to. the mind : “ Ita adjuvat cibi 
“ conco&ionem, ventriculo renfum gratum impertit, mentique 
“ certe in memet hilaritarem haud mediocrem, forfitan ex aere 
“ fixo quod extricatur, conciliat.” Linnaeus gives a very con¬ 
trary opinion : “ Nimius ufus (fays he) caufatur languorem et 
“ tollit lgetitiam.” 1 cannot vouch for the truth of either o- 
pinion. 


D. ALLIACEiE. 

The plants to be taken notice of under this title are all of 
them fpecies of the fame genus j and though there are plants 
of other genera which have the odour peculiar to this, and may 
perhaps have fomewhat of its qualities, they have not fo much 
of it as to deferve being taken notice of here. 

Of the fpecies of allium, feveral may be treated of as of 
very limilar virtue : but thefe virtues are mod confiderable in 
the Allium Sativum of Linnjeus ; and therefore we are to treat 
of this in the firft place, under the title of Garlic. 

Allium Sativum. 

The whole of the plant has fomewhat of the fame qualities 
but it is.the root only that is employed in medicine. This is of 
a ftrong pungent odour, and of a very acrid tafte. Thefe 
qualities depend upon a very volatile part, which j| readily difl*- 
pated by drying, if the roots be bruafed and the interior parts be 
jexpofed to the air, or by boiling in water. This volatile fub- 
dance is at lead in part an efiential oil, which may be obtained 
by didillation in the ordinary manner; and, like the oils of 
many tof the filiquofie, finks in water. In all thefe refpe&s, the 
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alliaceae are fimilar to the filiquofae, as they are alfo In virtue, al¬ 
though ftill with fome little difference in their chemical qualities. 

The alliaceae are not fo entirely extracted by fpirit of wine as 
the filiquofae; and though the former are in part extracted, 
they are not carried over with the fpirit in diftillation as the 
latter are. Though the qualities of the alliacese are not fo 
readily dillipated by drying as thofe of the filiquofae are ; yet 
they always, by any drying, fuffer fome diminution of their 
virtue; and by urging the drying further, it may be dillipated 
entirely. In my opinion, Dr Lewis improperly propofes the 
dried garlic to be ufed in any proportion as a medicine. 

The medicinal qualities of garlic are very confiderable; and 
I take notice of them firft as they are externally applied. Garlic 
bruifed and applied to the fkin readily inflames it; and applied 
for fome time will raife a blifter, as we have faid of muftard and 
liorfe-radilh : but the effedts of the bliflering are not fo perma¬ 
nent nor fo flow in healing from the garlic as from the filiquo¬ 
fae. It may however be a queftion, Whether the very diffuflble 
nature of the garlic may not in fome cafes give a more imme¬ 
diate and confiderable ftimulus to the whole fyftem than the 
filiquous fubftances do? 

Garlic, taken into the firomach, feems to ftimulate this or¬ 
gan and favour digeftion, and may therefore be confidered as 
an ufeful condiment of our food; but both its odour and tafle are 
fo difagreeable to many perfonsp, that in many cafes they are in- 
admiflible : but as in warm climates it is faid to be much milder 
both in fmell and tafle, it may in thefe be more frequently 
and largely employed. 


Event 
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Even in its moft acrid ftate, it is admitted into many of our 
fauces in ftnall proportion. Its diffufible odour is very readily 
and largely communicated to the air of the ftomach; and there¬ 
fore affeCts not only the ernCtations, but even the ordinary ex¬ 
halations, pretty conftantly arifing from that organ. It is there¬ 
by often difagreeable to the perfons who have eaten it, and 
more fo fill to byftanders ; but all this may be fbmewhat cor¬ 
rected by fome volatile aromatics which have been at the fame 
time taken in. 

The ftimulus of garlic taken into the ftomach is readily com¬ 
municated to the reft of the fyftem,and is certainly heating and 
inflammatory to the whole. In all cafes, therefore, in which a 
phlogiftic diathefis, or other irritability, already prevails, large 
dofes of it may be very hurtful. It is probable, that from in- 
ftances of its improper ufe, fome authors, imbued themfelves 
with the ftrongeft prejudices againft it, have given us too ftrong 
aflertions of its general baneful qualities ; and on the other 
hand, many, under no fuch prejudices, have celebrated garlic as 
one of the moft ufeful medicines. 

Its ftimulus is more readily and quickly diffufed over the 
fyftem than that of almoft any other fubftance known. It not 
only affeCts the perfpiration and Accretion of urine, but feems to 
pervacTe every veflel of the fyftem: and Bennet’s account of 
its eflfeCts appearing fo fuddenly in ifliies, is a ftrong proof of 
this. By its ftimulus being thus diffufible and powerful, it cer¬ 
tainly may be ufeful in many dtfeafes; as, wherever there is a 
languor of the circulation in any part, or wherever there are 
interrupted fecretions. Accordingly, its diaphoretic and diureti® 
powers have been often ufeful in dropfy. Dr Sydenham 
found fome dropfies cured by garlic alone. 
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F*om what we know of fome of the other fpecies of this ge¬ 
nus, there can be no doubt of the .allium fativum being a. reme¬ 
dy for the fcurvy. 

As taken in any manner, and even as externally applied, it fo 
readily appears in the vapour arifing from the lungs, there can 
be no doubt of its promoting the fecretions, and therefore the 
exhalations, from that organ. Its ufe, therefore, in pituitous 
afthma, and even in fpafmodic afthma requiring expe&oration, 
w r ill be readily admitted; and I am ready to allow what has been 
afierted, that even in its external application to the foies of the 
feet, it has been ufeful in thofe dileafes. 

The alexipharmic virtues of garlic have been much celebra¬ 
ted ; and fo far as diaphoretic and antifeptic powers can prove 
fuch, garlic has as good pretenfions as many others. Even in 
the plague, which is lo commonly' attended with a low fever, it 
is probable enough that it may have been ufeful: but the vir¬ 
tues which have been aferibed to it, of obviating and refilling 
contagion, appear to me extremely doubtful. 

The flimulant powers of garlic, like that of many other fub- 
flances already mentioned, may be employed for preventing the 
recurrence of intermittent fevers ; and Bergjus tell us, that he 
has feen even quartans cured by it. He gives us a particular 
manner of ufing it in the following paragraph: “ Incipiendum 
“ a bulbulo unico mane et vefperi, fed quotidie unus bulbulus 
“ fuper addendus, ufquedum 4 vel 5 bulbulos fumferit seger 
44 qualibet vice. Si febris tunc evanuit, diminuenda erit dofis, 
“ et fufficit poflea fumere unicum vel etiam binos bulbulos, 
“ mane, et vefperi, per plures feptimanas.” 

The fame author takes notice of a particular virtue of garlic 
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in the cure of deafnefs; and I am ready to believe it, as I have 
myfelf feveral times found the juice of onion in fuch cafes 
very ufeful. Bergius’s manner of ufing the garlic it will be 
proper to give in his own words : “ In furditate rheumatica fae- 
“ pius levamen attulit, laham bombycinam fucco allii imbibere, 
“ iilamque auri intrudere, repetitis vicibus per diem unicum. 
“ Meatus auditorius inde rubet, dolet et fenfibilis fit per diem 
“ unum alterumque, turn prurit, tandemque defquamatur, re- 
“ deunte fxpe auditu.’^ 

Garlic, as a medicine, is employed in different forms. 
Sometimes the cloves dipped in oil are fwallowed entire; and 
in this way a number of cloves may be taken at the fame time, 
without proving warm on the ftomach, though manifeftly act¬ 
ing on the (yftem as diuretic and otherwife. This I take to be 
the adminiftration ofBERGius in the cure of intermittents men¬ 
tioned above. For perfons who cannot fwallow the entire cloves, 
they are cut down without bruifingintofinall pieces; and in this 
way a confiderable quantity, if fwallowed without being chewed, 
may be taken at once, and without proving very warm in the fto¬ 
mach, although it be found to be an a&ive medicine. When the 
garlic cannot, in any of thefe ways, be taken in a fomewhat entire 
ftate, it is to be bruifed; and, with powders coinciding with the 
intention of the garlic, the whole is made into pills: but it is 
not a Very proper formula for long keeping, as the a&ive parts 
of the garlic are readily dillipated by drying. Thefe a&ive 
parts are more certainly preferved by infufing the bruifed gar¬ 
lic in warm water, and after !t due infufion making the li¬ 
quor into a fyrup or oxymel in the manner of the London Dil- 
penfatory. In this form the garlic is confiderably powerful; 
but cannot be taken in any confiderable quantity, without ir¬ 
ritating the fauces, and even the ftomach: and in any quanti- 
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Allium Scorodo Prasum 

This is the fpecies which in its acrimony comes nearefi: to 
the allium fativum; but I do not know of its being ufed as a me¬ 
dicine, though it might perhaps be conveniently done, as the 
bulbs in the flower heads might be fwallowed more eafily than 
the cloves of the allium fativum. 


Allium Cefa. 

This contains a very volatile part, which however flies off 
fo readily upon the fubftance being cut into and expofed to 
the air, that it cannot be directed to any medicinal purpofe. 
What remains when this is diflxpated, has both in fmell and 
tafte a great deal of the acrimony of the garlic j but both in fo 
much a milder degree, that though there can be no doubt of 
its ftimulating the ftomach fo much as to prove an ufeful con¬ 
diment to our food, and though it certainly pafles bosh by 
perfpiration and urine, and therefore may be ufeful, yet it does 
not feem poflible to find in it an, a&ive remedy. Befides the 
acrid matter peculiar to the genus, it contains alfo a faccharine 
and mucilaginous fubftance ; which is a nutritious matter, and 
tnay in the whole of its fnbftante be employed as an ufeful 
antifcorbutic. All the fpecies of allium have been by many 
writers commended as ufeful in nephritic and calculous cafes: 
but they do not feem to adl otherwife than as diuretics, the 
ufc of which, in nephritic ayd calculous cafes, is in general 
very doubtful. It does not feem neceflary to mention the ufe of 
onions externally applied in promoting fuppuration; for as they 
are employed in a heated ft ate, they do not feem to have more 
power than that of other mucilaginous poultices. The ufe of 
their juice in the cure of deafnefs, by a few drops put into the 
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ear at bed-time, I have mentioned above on the fubjedt of the 
allium fativum. 

Some other fpecies of allium, as the allium porrum, allium 
afcalonicum, allium fiftulofum, and allium fchaenoprafum, are 
employed in diet, but hardly in medicine, as their qualities 
are in a lefs confiderable degree than thole we have already- 
mentioned. In diet, the allium porrum affords a large quantity 
of nutritious matter, and the afcalonicum is conveniently employ¬ 
ed as an agreeable condiment, having much lefs of the odour that 
is difagreeable in the allium fativum, or even in the cepa. 


E, CONIFER iE. 

Of this order only two genera, thepinus and juniperus, are'to 
be taken notice of here j for though there are many other plants 
that belong to this as a natural order, they are many of them 
of very different qualities from thofe we are to treat of; or if 
fome of them have fomewhat of the fame qualities, they have 
them not in fnch a degree as to intitle them to have a place in 
the materia medica of Europe. 

Pinus. 

This genus comprehends a great number of fpecies very much 
of the fame qualities ; but in what different degrees I cannot 
exactly determine, and I do not think it neceffary to attempt 
it; for it appears to me that the virtues of all of them depend 
upon the turpektine they contain, and it is properly the vir¬ 
tues of this well-known fubftance which we are to treat of here. 

This indeed again has been confidered as of different fpecies j. 

and 
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and it may be allowed that they are different in the degree in 
which they poflefs the general qualities, but I doubt much if 
this difference is in any cafe fo confiderable as to affied the pur- 
poles of medicine $ and I am of opinion that the Edinburgh 
college have done rightly in taking into the lift of their materia 
medica the terebintliina larigna, or as it is commonly called the 
Veneta, only. And as this is the only kind that has been the fub- 
jed of my obfervation, it is this only I am to be underftood more 
ftridly to fpeak of here : but I hope, that what I am to fay 
will apply to all the other fpecies which have been or may be in 
ufe. 

Turpentine in its entire ffate is an acrid fubftancc, and 
when applied to the Ikin inflames it to a confiderable degree. 
It might perhaps by itfelf be an ufeful rubefacient, but when 
We would prevent its operation from going too far, it is not 
eafy to walh it off the Ikin. When it was employed in the em- 
plaftrutn volatile of the former editions of the Edinburgh Dil- 
penfatory, it proved a very powerful rubefacient, more power¬ 
ful than that of the volatile alkali combined with exprefled oilsv 

The only difficulty I have found in the employment of turpen¬ 
tine in this form was, that it often gave more pain than my pa¬ 
tients would willingly bear, and that it was ncceflary to take it 
away before it had the effeds in removing the pains* of the 
joints for which it had been applied. 

From this account of the* acrimony of turpentine, it will 
readily appear that it was, if ever, improperly applied for frefli 
wounds; and whatever has been faid in this reiped by former 
writers of the power of this or of other fubflances under tlu: 
name of balfams, very much of the fame nature, inuft have pro¬ 
ceeded upon miftake; It is true, when wounds or ulcers, from a 
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flaccidity of tlie parts, do not come to a proper fuppuration, 
the ftimulus of turpentine may be of ufe: but even in that cafe 
the turpentine or baliams of the fame nature cannot be proper¬ 
ly employed alone, but mull be difltifed and involved in feme 
fubftance that may moderate their acrimony, as in the diges¬ 
tive fo commonly employed by our furgeons. 

I take it to be an improvement in modern forgery, that to 
firefti wounds, and even to them in their foppuratihg ftate, no 
applications but of the mildeft kind are to be made, and that 
the application of terebinthinated fubftances are not only un- 
neceflary but may be hurtful.. 

Thefe are the obfervations T can make on tlie external ufe of 
turpentine, but its internal ufe has been alfo very frequent.. 
Upon account of its difagreeabl’e acrimony in the mouth and 
fauces, it cannot be eafily taken by itfelf into the ftomach, 
but muft be accompanied with fome other matter, as fugar, ho¬ 
ney, or yolk of egg, fb emplbyed' as to foften its acrimony, and 
ferve to diffufe it in a liquid, or it may by means of a powder 
be brought into the form of pills. But however foftened or 
exhibited, it is ready in any large quantity to be warm in the 
ftomach,. and to give that uneafinefs or ficknefs which, as we 
judge, arifes from fubftances not Eeadily mifcible with the anL- 
mal fluids.. 

There can be no doubt of its {Emulating the ftomach, and 
communicating from thence a ftimulus to the whole fyftem 3: 
but its peculiar effedts in this 4 way I have not had. occafion to 
difcern. 

As it proceeds further in the alimentary canal, it manifeftly 
ftimulates this, and proves more or lefs a laxative, though it 
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can hardly be taken in, in fuch quantity as to prove remark¬ 
ably purgative. Its power, however, of .ftimulating the intef- 
tines appears efpecially when it is employed in glyders, when to 
the quantity of half an ounce or an ounce it is very diligently 
triturated with yolk of egg, fo as to be perfe&ly diffufed and 
fufpended in a watery liquor, and in this date injedcd into the 
redum; we have found it to be one of the mod certain laxa¬ 
tives that could be employed in colics and other cafes of obdi- 
nate codivenefs. 

When it is carried into the blood-veflels, it there (hows its- 
power of dimulating the whole fydern ; and as fuch it has been 
found ufeful in chronic rheumatifm, and, like fome other tere- 
binthinate dimulants, has been found ufeful in preventing the 
gout. It fhows eondantly a tendency to pafs oif by the fecre- 
tion of urine, which it imbues with a peculiar odour, and proves 
very generally diuretic. At the fame time it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that it paffes by perforation; and thefe operations explain 
very well why it has fo often been found ufeful in the fcurvy. 

As it may be readily admitted, that the fame medicines which 
pafs by perfpiration through the (kin will alfo pafs by the ex¬ 
halation from the lungs; this will in fome meafure explain 
the virtues that have been alcribed to the terebinthinate fub- 
dances, which come under the title of balfams, in fome’difealis- 
of the bread. 

Here, however, is the place to remark, that even from a 
midake, as I judge with refped to the ufe of turpentine in 
wounds and ulcers, and more certainly from a falfe analogy, 
the ufe of it has been transferred to internal ulcers of all kinds, 
k is* however, now very generally underdood, that terebinthi¬ 
nate 
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nate medicines are not only ufelefs but commonly, very 
noxious in fuch cafes. This was firft pointed out by Dr Boer- 
have, and after him, without however his being taken notice 
of, has been fince inculcated by Dr Fothergil. After both, the 
argument that may be employed is, that fuch internal ulcerations 
are fo far from needing the inflammatory ftimulus, by which 
the balfams are often ufeful in external ulcers,’ that it is a ftate 
of too much inflammation that prevents their fpontaneous heal- 
ing. 

With refpedt to the internal ufe of turpentine, it is proper 
to remark, that as a diuretic, it has been commended for pre¬ 
venting caluculous concretions in the urinary paflages, and for 
carrying off fuch concretions, whilft they are in a condition to 
pafs by the excretories ! but from any thing we yet know of the 
lithogenefis of the human body, we cannot perceive a foun¬ 
dation for the firft opinion 5 and with refpedt to the fecond, the 
applying fuch a ftimulus is always in danger of being hurtful, 
and commonly proves fo* 

AsotheR operation of 1 turpentine in the urinary paflages is 
that in the cafe of gleets. The pathology of thefe, however, 
in different cafes, is not yet fo well afcertained as to teach me 
to adapt a proper remedy to each j but there is a cafe in which 
I have found the difeafe cured by inducing fome degree of in¬ 
flammation upon the urethra: and I am perfuaded that turpen¬ 
tine, or what is much the fame thebalfamcopaivas, operates only 
in this manner j for I have hadfdftie inftances both of turpentine 
and of balfam copaivse producing a manifeft inflammation in the 
urethra to the degree of occafioning a fupprefiion of urinebut 
at the fame time, when thefe effedls went off, a gleet which had 
fubfifted for forne time before was entirely curedi 
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It appears to have been die analogy with gleets that has led 
pra&itioners to employ the terebiiubinate medicines in the 
fluor albus of females ; a difeafe'difficult both with refpcct :o 
theory and pradice. Phyficians have recommended the me of 
thefe medicines in the fluor albus, and 1 have frequently em¬ 
ployed them but feldom with fuccefs; and one hinderance of this 
has been, that few female flomachs can be brought to bear the 
quantities of the medicine that might be neceflary. 

It is time now to obferve, that the whole of the virtues of 
turpentine we have mentioned depend efpecially, if not en¬ 
tirely, upon an efiential oil> which by diftillation with water 
may be obtained from it in large quantity, and which is often 
ufed as a medicine in its feparate ftate. Externally applied, this 
oil irritates and excites fome degree of inflammation in the /kin,, 
but not fo readily or fo confiderably as the entire turpentine. 
It is, however, an ufeful rubefacient, and feems to be as ef¬ 
fectual as any of the aromatic oils; and if it was not for its 
difagreeable odour, it would be more frequently employed than 
thefe along with camphire, or otherwife. 

Its ftimulant power externally applied, appears fufEciently 
from hence, that anointed on the fpine it lias been found ufeful 
in intermittent fevers. 

Taken into the ftomach, it excites a fenfe of heat, and an 
uneafinefs of the fame kind as that arifing from the entire tur¬ 
pentine, and it is equally iudigeflible. Carried further into the 
inteftines, it does not difeover the fame laxative quality as the 
entire turpentine. 

It palles readily into the blood-veflels, and there it is com¬ 
monly determined to the urinary paflages, and increafes the fe- 
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cretion of urine ; but as it cannot be eafily introduced in large 
quantity, I have never found it a very ufeful diuretic, and not 
always a fafe one, as fometimes irritating the urinary paflages 
too much ; and of which we have two remarkable inftances from 
Dr Steedman in the Edinburgh Medical Efiiiys, Vol. II. art. 5. 

It feems to be a very diffufible ftimulus, and probably per¬ 
vades the whole fyftem. It feems to irritate the extremities of the 
veflels every where j and the ufe of it which the Drs Pitcairn 
and Cheyne have propofed in the fciatica, is very probable. I 
have never indeed found any perfon’s ftomach to bear it in the 
quantity they have propofed, and therefore I perhaps have been 
difappointed of its efFeds in the entire cure of the difeafe; but 
even in lefter dofes I have frequently found it an ufeful re¬ 
medy. 

As the pix liquida, or tar, is a matter that, by a particular 
mode of burning well known, is procured from various trees of 
the pine kind, it falls to be mentioned here. It is properly 
an empyreumatic oil of turpentine* and not only retains much 
of the ftimulant power of that, but perhaps poflefles alfo feme 
others acquired by the burning 5 fo that it lias bfeen fuppofed to 
have powers analogous to thofe of turpentine. It is, however, a 
fubftance more dilagreeable to the ftomach than the turpentine or 
its oil ;<and in feveral trials of the pilulae piceae of the Pharma¬ 
copoeia Pauperum, I have never found them of any Ipecial ufe. 

A mixture of equal parts of tar and mu'tton-fuet, dr of^ five 
parts of tar to two of wax* forms an ointment which feme have 
thought of ufe in certain ulcerations; but I have never found 
that in any cafe it anfwered better than ointments with a more 
moderate impregnation of turpentine : and the tar ointment ap- 
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plied, as Tome have propofed, to cancerous fores, has always ap¬ 
peared to me to be hurtfully irritating. 

I have met with an empirical practice with refped to tar of 
a Angular kind. A leg of mutton is laid to roaft; and whilft 
it continues roafting, it is bailed with tar inftead of butter. 
Whilft the roafting goes on, a ftiarp IkeWer is frequently thruft 
into the fubftance of the mutton, to give occafion to the run¬ 
ning out of a gravy ; and with the mixture of tar and gravy to 
be found in the dripping-pan, the body is to be anointed all 
over for three or four nights fucceflively 5 whilft for the fame 
•time the fame body-linen is to be worn. This is alleged to be 
a remedy in feveral cafefc of lepra j and I have had one inflancc 
of its being employed in a Lepra ichthyofis with great luccefs : 
but for reafens readily to be apprehended, I have not had op¬ 
portunities of repeating the practice. 

When treating of tar, it might be expeded that I Ihould treat 
of tar-water j but -I refer that to another head, under which 
the virtues of this liquid will be more properly confidercd. 

The virtues afcribed to tar, of obviating and correding the 
contagion of the fmall-pox do not deferve any notice. Wal- 
eeriUs followed the pradice of the vulgar in this affair, and 
thought it was attended with luccefs ; but he is fo candi’l as to 
lay, that whether the effeds were to be afcribed to the ufe of 
the tar, or to other caufes, he could not determine. 

• 

In the ^hole of the above, I have confidered the properties 
*of turpentine as in common to the whole of the turpentines af¬ 
forded by the genus of pines ; and 1 Have not thought it necef- 
fary to take notice of the various fpecies marked by materia 
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snedica writers, as proceeding from different kinds of pines, or of 
thofe from plants of other genera; as I have fuppofed the tere- 
binthina larigna to be poflefled of every virtue neceflary for the 
purpofes of medicine. In all this, however, I may perhaps have 
gone too far; and I mull own, that fome of the other turpen¬ 
tines are more grateful in their odour and milder in their talle; 
and fuch in particular is the Balfamum Canadevfe : but after all 
the attention 1 have been able to bellow, I have not perceived that 
it has any peculiar virtues, or in general more power to intitle 
it to the lingular elleem that many feem to have conceived; 
for it. 


JUNIPERtTS. • 

This is the other genus of the coniferae we are to take notice 
of; and it is very properly connected with the former, both by 
its botanical affinity and by its fimilar virtues. It contains,, 
minutely diffufed through its whole fubftance, an eflential oil 
very much the fame with that of turpentine, only of a more a- 
greeable odour. It is manifellly diuretic, and imbues the urine 
with the fame violet fmell that the turpentines do. 

Whoever attentively confiders the writers on the materia 
medica, will, I think, perceive, that all the virtues afcribed to 
the different parts of the juniper may be referred to the effcntial 
oil I “have mentioned : and I mull obferve, that I have not 
found it a more powerful diuretic than the oil of turpentine ; 
and though it be of a fomewhat more agreeable odour, I have 
hardly found the ftomach receive it in larger quantity than the 
other. 

The part of juniper chiefly employed in medicine is the ber¬ 
ry; which, efpecially as jpoduced in fomewhat warmer cli¬ 
mates 
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mates than ours, contains, diffufed over their whole fubftance, 
particularly in their feeds, the eflential oil I have mentioned 
in larger quantity. In the common employment of the juniper 
berries, unlefs pains are taken, by a ftrong contulion, to break 
thefe feeds, the infufion is an agreeable, but a weak, impreg¬ 
nation j and therefore of very little power as a medicine. 

When fpirit of wine is applied to thefe feeds, it extracts the 
ufiential oil from the hulk, pulp, and bruifed feeds very entirely, 
and carries them over with it in diftillation. By this it proves a 
diuretic, but to my obfervation never a very powerful one : and 
when largely ufed, proves more hurtful by the menftruum than 
Hfeful by the diuretic quality of the impregnation. To many 
perfons, efpecially after the repeated ufe of it, the proper odour 
of the juniper berries is fufficiently agreeable; but to others it 
mult be rendered fo by the addition of fome other aromatics, as 
in the aqua juniperi compofita. 

If juniper berries are treated by decddion in water, as hap¬ 
pens to them in diftillation, and the decodion is afterwards in- 
fpifiated to the confiftence of an extrad, it gives what is com¬ 
monly called the Rob Juniperi. As in the preparation of this : 
it is commonly direded to avoid bruiling the feeds, fo a little 
only of the eflential oil is extraded j and what is extraded is 
almoft entirely diflipated by the boiling. I have always judged 
this to be an inert preparation. It is fweetilh, and very flightly 
aromatic ': but I have never found in it the virtues which Hoff¬ 
mann and others have largely aferibed to it. 

I might here mention the Sandaracha and Olibanum as pro- 
'duds of the juniper j but as I cannot aferibe to them any me* 
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(Jicinai virtues, I do not think it necefiary to take any notice of 
them. 


Juniperus Sabina. 

This we have already mentioned under the title of the Fcetids, 
and {hall fay more of it under the title of Emmenagogues. 

F. BALSAMICA. 

After the confideration of turpentine, I fet down this title, 
becaufe almoft the whole of the fubftances called Balfams have 
the form and confidence of turpentine; and feem to confift of 
this for the greater part of their fubftance. Accordingly, I 
think they are of very fimilar virtues ; or how far thefe, in the 
different fpecies, are different, I find it difficult to afcertain. 

Balsamum Copaivat. 

This is of a thinner confidence than the Venice turpentine; 
and plainly for this reafon, that it contains a greater proportion 
of eflential oil, which it affords by diftillation with water. Its 
virtues, whatever they are, depend upon this effential oil; for 
when this is drawn off by diftillation, the refinous fubftance re¬ 
maining is without fmell or tafte. The oil feparated has not 
been employed as a medicine ; but I dare fay it may, like oil 
of turpentine, be employed as Hoffmann propofes, with a 
double quantity of hog’s-lard, in paralytic cafes. 

Thu entire balfam has been pretty much employed; but the 
virtues of it, like thofe of the other balfams, have been very 
much miftaken. A certain writer has treated profefledly of 
this balfam, but very differently from other monographers: He 
very candidly points out the mifchievous confequences of its 
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large ufe ; and as it applies to the other balfams as well as this, 
I judge it will be for the inftrudion of ftudents, if I (hall here 
tranfcribe what Dr Hoppe has faid upon the fubjed. 

After giving an account of the virtues commonly afcribed 
to this balfam, he gives the following paragraph. 

tl Hicc autem omnia in recenfitis affedibus praeftat fub divi- 
“ na benedidione Balfamum Copayva, fi genuinum nulloquc 
“ mangonio corruptum vel infradum, debito tempore et modo, 
“ juftaque quantitate a prudenti medico et exercitato chirurgo 
“ adhibetur, largiori enim dofi, vel longiori, quavn par eft, mi- 
“ nufve opportuno tempore aflumtum fulphure fuo baliamico 
“ et acri fenfiles tunicas primarum viarum extimulat, humores 
“ nimis exagitat, et fic febres, lnemorrhagias, cephalalgias, cor- 
“ dis palpitationes, dolores et ardores ventris, aliaque incommo- 
“ da parit. In fpecie phthift ct ulcere renum laborantibus a- 
“ bufus balfami Brafilienfis facile tufllm exafperat, hannoptoeo 
“ et midum cruentum infert, febremque lentain intendit. Nc- 
“ phriticis quoque frequentius et largius exhibitum dolores et 
“ inflammationes renum adauget. Dyfenteria maligna et lien- 
“ teria notha, quae ex denudatione tunicte nerves: ventriculi ac 
“ inteftinorum oritur, vexatis balfamum noftrum propinatmn, 
“ vel clyfmatibus additum fepe ardores internes excitafle ob- 
“ ferv#vi. In omnibus igitur alvi fluoribus, ab humorum in 
“ primis viis colledorum acrimonia natis, et cum gravi intefti- 
“ norum inflammatione jundis, balfamum Copayba aflumtum 
“ plus obeft, quam prodeft. # In midu cruento ct dyfuria fe- 
“ num, ab humorum falfedine produda, fitniliter nocct, quia 
“ fanguinem nimis commovet, et vias urinarias, jam dolorifice 
“ affedas, magis irritat. Nec etiam extus adhibitum balfamum 
“ Brafilienfe Temper et ubivis conducit, quia vulncribus ct ul- 
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“ ceribus nondum fatis deterfis, fea a pure inhaerente iiberatis, 
“ admotum intempeftive cicatricem inducit, et fic ulcera fxpe 
“ nurnero finuofa infert, quae brevi tempore recrudefcunt et 
** difficilius fanantur.” Ex Difiertatione, D. Frid. Wilh. 
Hoppe, apud Valentini Indiana literatam, p. 624. 

In late times, the chief ufe of the balfam copaivae has been in 
the cafe of gleets; and of this I have fpoken fufficiently above 
on the fubjedt of turpentine. I have been frequently difap- 
pointed of its effedts, perhaps from my miftaking the nature of 
the cafe ; but 1 believe frequently from its being taken in too 
fmall quantity, the patient’s ftomach often refufing to admit of 
a larger. I have fomctimes had fuccefs with it, but have fre¬ 
quently found it too irritating and very hurtful. Wherever I 
could fufped ulceration in the urinary paflages, there it was 
efpecially hurtful. With refpedl to its ufe in the fluor albus, I 
have nothing to add to what I faid above. 

As I have obferved above, that turpentine, in adting upon the 
inteftines, proves laxative; fo the fame has been obferved, and 
I have myfelf obferved it, of balfam copaivae. Whether a cer¬ 
tain effedt of balfam copaivae is to be imputed to this operation, 
I cannot determine j but muft obferve what I have learned from 
an empirical pra&itioner, that it gives relief in hsemorrhoidal 
affedtionsj and I have frequently employed it with fuccefs : For 
this purpofe, it is to be given from twenty to forty drops, pro¬ 
perly mixed with powdered fugar, once or twice a-day. 

1 

Balsamum Peruvianum. 

This is a terebintliinate fubftance, and procured from a tree 
that is a fpecies of the terebinthus. It is of a ftronger flavour> 
and of more acrimony, than mod others; but what peculiar vir¬ 
tues arife from hence is not well afcertained. It was formerly 
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much celebrated for the fame virtues as the other balfams ; but 
at prefent it is little ufed in our pra&ice, poflibly from our fel- 
dom having it in its genuine (late. 

The lingular power in wounds of the nerves afcribed to it by 
Van Swieten, is not confirmed by the experience of our fur- 
geons; who truft more to cutting through the nerve, to emolli¬ 
ent applications, and to the obviating the effedts of the irrita¬ 
tion by the internal ufe of opium, than to any balfam poured 
into the wound* 

We may readily admit of the virtue afcribed to it by Syden¬ 
ham, of curing the colica pi&onum, as its laxative qualities are 
analogous to what we know of turpentine and balfam copaivas. 

The warm commendations bellowed by Dr Hoffman upon 
the tindlure of it in fpirit of wine, 1 have not attempted to exa¬ 
mine by experience; but they appear to be no other than that 
of a general ftimulant power, which poflibly we can obtain from 
many other fubftances. 

Balsamum Tolutanum. 

This, with a very agreeable flavour, is in tafte the mildefl of 
all the balfams. It has been celebrated for the fame pe<floral- 
virtues as the others $ and we can only fay, that from jts mild- 
nefs, it may be the moll innocent. 

Benzoinum. 

The place of this here is not the fame that it holds in my cata¬ 
logue ; but I fet it down here on my fuppofing a certain relation of 
it to the immediately foregoing balfams. The benzoin is a Angular 
eompofition of an acid fait with an oily and refinous fubftance 
but as a (aline matter of the fame kind is found in mod of the 
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turpentines and balfams, it may be fuppofed that there is an af¬ 
finity between this and all the balfams we have been mentioning. 

It appears to me, that tile benzoin affords an analogy for 
explaining the compofition of all thefe ; though chemiftry is 
yet far from being able to explain the various combinations 
which nature makes in vegetables. For the chemical hiflory 
of benzoine, I muft refer to feveral late writers who have 
treated of it; but I take no notice of them, as they have thrown 
no light on its ufe in medicine. 

The flowers, which is the only preparation employed, are 
manifeftly a faline fubftance of the acid kind, of confiderable 
acrimony and flimulant power, as I have found in every trial of 
them I have made. It has been recommended as a pe&oral; 
and I have employed it in fome aflhmatic cafes without- finding 
it of ufe; and in a dofe of half a dram it appeared to be heating 
and hurtful. 


Styrax CalAmita. 

I subjoin this fubftance here, as it contains, though in lefs 
proportion, the fame eflential fait as the benzoin; and therefore 
may be fuppofed of the fame nature and virtue. What thefe 
virtues are, is not at all afcertained; and it is fo little em¬ 
ployed in our practice, that I have had no opportunity of judg¬ 
ing of them from experience. 

Styrax Liquid a* 

t 

. The origin of this is not well afcertained; and therefore we 
have no analogy for afcertaining thenatureof it but from the nam^ 
of Styrax, commonly applied to it. On account of the name, 1 have 
fet it down here; and for this further reafon, that the odour of it 
fomewhat approaches to that of the fly rax calamita. If I con- 
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in its confidence, and by the acrimony of its tafte, it greatly 
refembles thefe. 

- « 

Hitherto it has been almoft only employed for external 
ule; and in that, to what particular purpofes it* is adapted, is 
not well determined: but very lately I have been informed, 
from an empirical pradice, that, mixed with fome unduous 
fubftances in the proportion of one part of ftyrax to two of ung. 
bafilicon nigrum, it has been of remarkable fervice in paralytic 
cafes, and particularly in a debility of the limbs following rickets. 

G. RESINOSA. 

Myrrha. 

I begin with this, that I may not feparate fubftances which 
fiiould be confidered together. 

This is a gummy refin, which has long been confidered as a 
valuable medicine, and feems intitled to fome efteem by its fen- 
fible qualities, and by the acrid matter that a chemical exami¬ 
nation fliows it to contain. 

Its proper virtues, however, feem to me to have been mi- 
ftaken. It manifeftly ftimulates the ftomach, and, when taken 
in moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digeftion; but ta¬ 
ken in larger quantity, as in half a dram or two fcruples for a 
dofe, it raifes a difagreeable fenfation of heat in the ftomach, 
and at the fame time occafionS a frequency of pulfe and a fenfe 
of heat over the whole body. From this power, it may foine- 
times be ufeful in that flaccidity of the fyftern which is fo often 
conneded with a retention of the menfes; but we cannot per¬ 
ceive that it has any peculiar power of determining to the uter- 
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ine veflels, and therefore that it has not any title to be fuppofed,. 
as it has ufually been, an emmenagogue. By its fenfible qualities* 
it has not even fo much pretenfion to that as the fetid gums. 

Another virtue afcribed to myrrh by feveral writers, and of 
late recommended in England, is that of a pedoral, and pro- 
pofed to be employed even in phthfical and hedic cafes. From 
my conilant and frequently repeated obfervation of the heating- 
qualities of myrrh, I cannot readily admit of fuch a meafure y 
and upon feveral trials, I have found no benefit from the ufe of it,, 
and often manifeftly harm from it, when it was either given 
largely or frequently repeated. I am pleafed with the difcretion 
of Cartiieuser; who, though extravagant in the commenda¬ 
tion of myrrh, has this paflage: “ Blande attenuat, et immi- 
“ nentem fluidorum non minus quam folidorum corruptionem 
“ avertit, vel jam praefentem, febre lent a, tamen aut heclica. 
“ nondnm ftipatam, efficaciffime corrigit.” 

The myrrh has been much employed externally in ulcers of 
various kinds, and has been much celebrated for what are cal¬ 
led its baliamic and its antifeptic virtues. There is indeed no 
doubt of its poffelling the virtues of the balfams ; but its acri¬ 
mony is perhaps greater than in any of thefe, and the whole of 
its virtues are now almofl entirely delertcd by the prefent prac¬ 
titioners of furgery.. 

If the virtues of myrrh are to be employed, they may be ex- 
traded either by water or fpiiit qf wine; and, for molt pur- 
pofes, properly enough by a proof-fpirit. The extrads by fpi- 
rit of wine are more acrid; thofe by water more mild- 

If its ftimulant qualities are efpecially required, Dr Stahl is- 
light in alleging that the quantity of myrrh in the fpirkuous, 
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tindure will go as far as twice that quantity of the myrrh in 
fubftance. But if the opinion of the moft part of phylicians be 
to be followed, that the myrrh is moft fafely employed in a 
milder ftate, the extra&ion by water will beft anfwer the pur- 
pofe and it has been fpecioully propofed, that the myrrh in 
fubftance ftiould be given to be chewed in the month, and no 
part of it fwallowed down but what is diflolved in the faliva. 

Ladanum. 

This ftands next in my catalogue ; but I think it might have 
been omitted altogether, as it is never now employed internal¬ 
ly as a medicine for any purpofe whatever. It is retained in¬ 
deed in the ftiops, and enters fome external compofitions; but 
it feems to be rather for its grateful odour than for any fpecific 
virtue. 


Guaiacum. 

This medicine was firft brought into ufe for the cure of the 
venereal difeafe, foon after that difeafe firft appeared in Europe. 
For fome time after that period, it continued to be the remedy 
chiefly employed; and it is impoffible to rejedt the teftimonies 
given then, and frequently fince, of the cures performed by it 
alone. There are, however, alfo many teftimonies of its inefli- 
cacy ; and as foon as the ufe and proper adminiftration of mer¬ 
cury came to be known, the efficacy of this was found to be fo 
confiderable and certain, that it foon came to be the remedy 
generally employed, and at the fame time the guaiacum came 
to be as generally negle&ed. # 

Some indeed have fince, particularly Dr Boerhaave, enter¬ 
tained a favourable opinion of its ufe in venereal cafes, under a 
proper adminiflration j and Astruc has given a particular opi- 
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nion, that it is efpecially fuited to fyphilis combined with fcro- 
phula. I have had no opportunity of examining this later opi¬ 
nion by experiment; and with refped to its ufe in fyphilis, I 
have not of late met with any inftance in which the guaiacum 
alone was employed, nor do I know of any praditioners in Europe « 
who now truft to it alone, or who have had fuccefs with iu 

We are therefore to fay no more of the ufe of guaiacum it* 
the venereal difeafe ; but it has been celebrated for many other 
virtues. By many the continued ufe of the decodion has been 
commended for the cure of cutaneous ailments; and in fome of 
thefe it has been fometimes fuccefsfal: but as I find it difficult 
to diftinguifh the various fpecies of thefe, I dare not abfolutely 
deny its power in this refped; but I can aflert, that in many 
trials I have not perceived its efficacy in any. For the effeda 
of gum guaiacum applied externally to cutaneous fores, fee 
Hunter on the Venereal Difeafe. 

In cafes of chronic rheumatifm its virtues are more certainly 
eftablilhed, and the employment of its decodion has been fome¬ 
times fuccefsfui: but both becaufe the exhibition of large quan¬ 
tities of it is to moft perfons difagreeable, and becaufe its refin- 
ous parts, in which its virtue chiefly refides, are not well ex- 
traded by water, the ufe of the decodion is very much laid a- 
fide, and even the extrads which have been propofed to be 
made from it are hardly in ufe. It is the refin that fpontane- 
oufly flows from it in the countries in which it is produced that 
is now chiefly employed in rheumatic and gouty cafes. 

We have this medicine imported under the title of Gum Gua- 
iacum; which is a fubftance containing a large proportion of 
*efiu, and, as fome fay, to three fourths of its whole fubftance., 
2. Though, 
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Though I am perfuaded that the virtues of this gum depend 
very entirely upon its refinous part, we can hardly think it nc- 
ceffary to extrad this refin by itfelf, as, for mod purpofes, fpi- 
rituous menftruums extrad it fufficiently from the gum : and if 
an aqueous folution, which we judge to be often neceflary, is to 
be employed, the gummy part favours the more ready diffufion of 
the refinous; and it feems therefore beft in every cafe to employ 
the entire gum. The refinous part feeins to be very analogous to 
the nature of the balfams and turpentines above mentioned; and 
therefore it may be fuppofed, like thele, to be very difFufible in 
the fyftem, and thereby to have a confiderable power in ftimu- 
lating the extreme veflels every where. It is indeed this which 
feems particularly to account for its power in chronic rlieu- 
matifm; 

4 

As there can be no doubt of its palling off by the pores of 
the lkin, it will therefore appear to be a probable remedy in 
fome cutaneous diforders. For thefe and other purpofes it has 
been adminiltered in different forms. It has been extraded by 
fpirit of wine; and this ftrongly impregnated with it, gives the 
balfamum guaiacinum of the London, and the elixir guaiacinum. 
of the Edinburgh, difpenfatories. Both of them, with little ad¬ 
dition of virtue, are flavoured by a portion of ballam of Peru. 
Thefe preparations are extractions of the pure refinous part 
and whether it be with any advantage, either with refped to vir¬ 
tues or to more convenient exhibition, we are very doubtful.. 

Both colleges have alio ordered the guaiacum to be extrac¬ 
ted by the fpiritus falis ammoniaci vinofus, which is a combina¬ 
tion of fpirit of wine with the cauftic volatile alkali; for though 
a mild alkali is preferibed, it is truly the cauftic only that can be 
combined with the fpirit of wine. This menftruum extrads the 
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guaiacum very largely, and it is accordingly very much em¬ 
ployed j but whether it gives much advantage to it Teems to be 
uncertain. We are of opinion, that it often limits the dofe that 
might be otherwife given : and as, in many cafes, the guaiacum 
is too heating, fo this form of it muft be efpecially fuch. And 
as a folution of the gum in ftrong rum or brandy may be given 
more freely and fafely, and if I miftake not has been given with 
equally good effeds. 

Tins leads me to fpeak of the great fame which guaiacum has 
lately acquired in the cure of the gout. The guaiacum had 
been well efteemed in England, both by Mead and Pringle, 
for the cure of rheumatifm; but its being a cure for the gout 
was firft difcovered by Mr Erierigon of Martinicoj who at 
hrft, from his own experience, aliened its power and fuccefs in 
delivering entirely from the pains of the gout. This he foon 
after communicated to Europe, and the fame of it foon fpread 
over the whole 5 and fince that time, there have been many in 
every country of Europe who have employed this remedy. 

It confifts of two ounces of gum guaiac infufed in three 
pounds averdupoife of good rum; and after digefting for eight 
days, the tindure is poured off through paper, and the patient 
takes a table-fpoonful of this every morning for a twelve- 
month or more. The reports of‘the trials made, from dif¬ 
ferent countries, have been very various. Many perfons have 
boafted of its fuccefs; but there are many alfo who complain 
of being difappointed in their expedations. Several complain 
,pf their being hurt by it 5 and it appears that the adapting it 
properly to cafes and conftitutions is not yet well afcertained. 
It has been alleged by the patrons of it, that it may be given 
cfen when a fit of the gout is prefent; but I am certain, from 
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federal inftances, that this is a very hurtful praftice. For my 
own part, I have known feveral who have taken it with the ef¬ 
fect of putting off their fits of the gout for a long time, but 
none in whom they did not return. In one inftance, the gout, 
in a perfon liable to annual fits, had none for two years, but 
becaqae, by degrees, affe&ed with a hydrothorax, of which he 
died ; and I fufped that feveral others who have taken the tinc¬ 
ture of guaiacum have undergone the fame fate : for, from the ex¬ 
perience of the Portland powder and other remedies, I am per- 
fuaded there can hardly be found a means of preventing inflam¬ 
matory fits of the gout, without inducing an atonic and dan¬ 
gerous Hate of the fyftem. 

Several phyficians have apprehended mifehief from the ufe 
of the guaiacum in a fpirituous tin&ure j and I am certain that 
it fometimes happens. It is therefore that, in imitation of the 
very refpe&able Berger of Copenhagen, I avoid the fpirituous 
tin&ure of guaiacum, and employ almoft only the diffufion of 
it in w r ater. In preparing this, having firft, with an equal part 
of hard fugar, reduced the guaiacum to a fine powder, I apply 
fome portion of the yolk of egg, or of a mucilage of gum ara- 
bic, and rubbing thefe together very carefully, I form an emul- 
fion with water, or watery liquors, as may be thought proper. 
This preparation I give over night, in fuch a quantity as may 
open the belly once next day 3 which will happen to different 
perfons from dofes containing from fifteen to thirty grains of 
the guaiacum. In imitation of the late Sir John Pringle, I ufe 
this preparation for fome tim<s together in chronic rheumatifm \ 
but I never employ it for a great length of time with a view to 
prevent fits of the gout, as I would, for the reafons given above, 
think this a dangerous practice : but when diforders of the flo- 
macb, or wandering pains in other parts of the body, can be 
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Imputed to atonic or retrocedent gout, I have frequently em¬ 
ployed it, and, as 1 judge, with great advantage. 

Sarsaparilla. 

This is fet down here becaufe it fo frequently accompanies 
the guaiacum in pra&ice; but if I was to confiilt my own expe¬ 
rience alone, I fliould not give this root a place in the materia 
medica: for, tried in every fliape, I have never found it an ef¬ 
fectual medicine in fyphilis or any other difeafe. Other phyfi- 
cians, however, have had a better opinion of it, and have com¬ 
municated this to the public j which I leave my readers to con- 
fult, and to follow their opinions if they (hall think proper. 

Sassafras. 

This is a wood whofe fenfible qualities are more confiderable; 
and as it contains a large portion of a very acrid effential oil, 
it may be prefumed to have virtues j but what thefe are I have 
not been able to afcertain. I muft indeed acknowledge, that I 
have never employed it with any conftancy, or in large quan¬ 
tity, in any difeafe; nor do I know that fuch ufe of it has been 
attempted in modern pra&ice. 

* 

It is commonly extracted by infufion only, and the long de- 
co&ion of it is commonly avoided \ but this practice is not very 
well founded, as the decoCtion is found impregnated with a&ive 
parts. This wood is faid to be diaphoretic, and I believe juftly; 
for I have found that a watery infufion of it, taken warm and 
pretty largely, was very effeCiua^ in promoting fweatj but to 
what particular purpofe this fweating was applicable, 1 havemot 
been able to determine. 
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Santalum Citrjnum. 

This ftill holds a place in our difpenfatory lifts j and, by the 
eflential oil and refin it contains, it may certainly be an adtive 
medicine : but though Dr Hoffman has been a little extrava¬ 
gant in its praifes, his authority has not been fufficient to have 
it retained in the prefent practice. It may perhaps be neglec¬ 
ted, as we have probably in our hands many other medicines of 
equal virtues. 


H. AROMATA. 

After treating of the verticillatae and umbeliatse as ftimu- 
lants, Slaving this quality from the eflential oil abounding in 
them, for the moft part of a grateful odour, I have here put 
down thofe fubftances which, though not conne&ed by any 
.botanical affinity, have their virtues very manifeftly depend¬ 
ing upon their eflential oil, generally of the moft grateful 
odour, and from which the idea of aromatic has been chiefly 
taken. 

These aromatics are aimoft all of them the produce of very 
Warm climates, and their oils have generally the property of 
finking in water. They are all of them confiderably acrid and 
inflaming when applied to the fkin; and when given internally, 
they ftimulate the ftomach fo much as to fhow very ftrongly anti- 
fpafmodic and carminative virtues. At the fame time, they fti¬ 
mulate the energy of the brain fo much as toafleft the heart and 
fanguiferous fyftem, and are therefore juftly efteemed cordial. 
They manifeftly increafe the frequency of the pulfe and rbe 
heat of the body, and are therefore ready to prove hurtful in 

VOL.II. Cc all 
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all cafes where thefe circumftances are already preternaturally 
increafed, and efpecially in all cafes wherein a phlogiftic dia** 
thefts prevails in the fyftem. 

ClNNAMOMTTM.. 

This is an aromatic of the moll grateful fragrance. Its oil is 
Efficiently acrid; but not being in large proportion in the fub~ 
fiance of the cinnamon as nature produces it,, this may be em* 
ployed more fafely than moft of the other aromatics.. 

As it is a bark, its aromatic qualities are accompanied with 
fomewhat aftringent, which may determine its being employed 
in certain cafes rather than feme of the other aromatics; but 
the aftringent quality is not confiderable,. and can never be 
trufted to by itfelf. 

Its aromatic qualities are extracted by water in infufion, but 
more powerfully by it in diftillation; and in both ways alfo by 
a proof-fpirit applied : and both the Britilh difpenfatories havn 
now alfo ordered a tindure of it made with proof-fpirit. In all 
thefe ways it may be agreeably employed : but we fliould never 
lofe fight of its being ftimulant and heating ; for even the Am¬ 
ple diftilled water, when frequently, employed, has proved hurt- 
fully irritating to the fauces.. 

The eflential oil is only obtained by us as imported from the 
Eaft Indies j. and, when obtained in its genuine ftate, it is one 
of the mod agreeable and powerful aromatics we can employ.. 

• 

Quit college has now received into their materia medica lift 
the Cassia Lignea., which has all the qualities of the cinna¬ 
mon only in a. much, weaker degree,, and at the fame time with 
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4io other peculiar virtue. It differs from the cinnamon by its 
’containing a confiderable quantity of mucilaginous matter j but 
hare do not perceive that this can adapt it to any particular pur- 
pofe. 

Caryophilli. 

This is an aromatic of a very agreeable odour, and Contain* 
a large proportion of extent ial oil, by which it has ail the vir¬ 
tues we have afcribed to aromatics in general. This oil, as di- 
ftilled in this country from the cloves imported, does not ap¬ 
pear to be a very acrid matter 5 but we have got imported from 
Holland an oil under this title of very great acrimony. It is 
fuch an acrimony as we find in the extrad: of cloves obtained by 
means of fpirit of wine ) and it is therefore commonly fuppofed 
that the oil imported from abroad has its great acrimony from 
a quantity of the refin obtained by fpirit of wine mixed with the 
•oil. By this admixture it is certainly rendered more powerful 
for external ufe) and how far, when the dofe is properly cho- 
fen, it is rendered unfit for internal ufe, I cannot well de¬ 
termine* 

NUX MoSCHAtA. 

This is a fubfiance abounding in oily matter, which is of 
two kinds ) the one fixed, the other volatile, arifing by diflil- 
lation both with water and fpirit. The fixed oily part is a bu- 
tyraceous matter, without tafte or fmell, and therefore of no 
peculiar ufe in medicine. The volatile portion of it is of two 
lands, as a part of it appears,in a thin fluid oil, and another 
part of it difpofed to congeal, puts on fomewhat of the ap¬ 
pearance of camphire, but has not however the nature of that 
fubftance* 


Cc * 
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The a&ive parts of nutmeg may be obtained not only by di- 
ftillation, but alfo by a Ample expreflion of the bruifed nutmeg, 
•when a butyraceous fubftance is obtained, known in our ftiops 
under the title of the Oleum macis expreflum, having much of 
the odour of the entire nutmeg. It is commonly imported to 
us from abroad, but feldom in its genuine ftate. 

Nutmeg is an aromatic, to moft perlons of a grateful odour 
and tafte; but on account of the admixture of an inert febace- 
ous matter, it is of a lefs acrid tafte than feveral other aroma¬ 
tics, By its volatile parts, it is a medicine of confiderabla 
power, and has all the virtues of the other aromatics, both with 
refped to the alimentary canal and to the whole lyftem. 

Some writers have mentioned its hypnotic power; but Dr 
Lewis, by his manner of expreffing himfelf, does not feem to 
have known this from his own obfervation. Bontius, how¬ 
ever, fpeaks of it as a matter of frequent occurrence in the Eaft 
Indies, which had often fallen under his own obfervation; and 
in the Ephemerides Germanicae, Dec.Il da * Annus U du8 » Qbf. 120. 
we have an account of fome extraordinary effe&s on the ner¬ 
vous fyftem occafioned by the taking in a large quantity of nut¬ 
meg. I have myfelf had an accidental occafion of obferving its 
foporific and ftupifying power. A perfon by miftake took two: 
drams or a little more of powdered nutmeg: he felt it warm 
iij his ftomach, without any uneaftnefs; but in about an hour 
after he had taken it, he was feized with a drowfinefs, which 
gradually increafed to* a complete ftupor and infenfibility; and 
not long after he was found fallen from his chair, lying on the 
floor of his chamber in the ftate mentioned.. Being laid a-bed 
lie fell aileep; but waking a little from time to time, he was quite 
delirious : and he thus continued alternately fleeping and deliri- 
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ons for feveral hours. By degrees, however, both thefe fymptoms 
gradually diminifhed,-fo that in about fix hours from the time of 
-taking the nutmeg he was pretty well recovered from both. 
Although he ftill complained of headach and fome drowfinefs, 
he flept naturally and quietly through the following night, and 
next day was quite in his ordinary health. 

There is no doubt that this was entirely the effed of the 
nutmeg; and it is to me probable, that feveral other aromatics, 
taken in large dofes, might have the fame effeds: from which 
I am of opinion, that in general the large ufe of them in apo- 
pledic and paralytic cafes'may be very improper. 

I have only to obferve further with refped to nutmeg, that 
its adive parts are not diflipated by moderate boiling. The 
preparation of the nux mofchata condita does not, as in many 
other inftances of the Condita, deprive the nutmeg of its vir¬ 
tues j while it gives us a preparation convenient for feveral for¬ 
mulae in which the nutmeg may be employed. 

Macis. 

This is a part of the fame fruit as the nutmeg, and has there¬ 
fore very much of the fame qualities, only it is of a fomewhat 
different odour and tafte ; and it contains an oil, or at lead: a 
part of an oil, that is more volatile, and fomewhat more acrid- 

Pimento. 

The aromatics hitherto mentioned are produdions of the 
Eaft Indies; the one we-are now to mention is entirely from the 
Weft Indies, very much however of the fame qualities as the Ori¬ 
ental aromatics. It is of a fragrant and agreeable odour of a pe¬ 
culiar kind, and feems as if it were a combination of feveral of 

thofe. 
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thofe we have already mentioned. Like thefe it contains a large 
portion of eflential eil that finks, in water. Its only ufe is as a 
condiment to food, and has not any peculiar virtues in medi¬ 
cine that I am yet acquainted with. 

CaRDAMOMUM. 

The fpecies of amomtim diftinguifhed by the title of Carda- 
momum Minus. It is a feed of a grateful aromatic odour and 
tafle; but not fo acrid as feveral others. It has the common 
qualities of the other aromatics, depending upon an eflential 
oil; that differs, however, from the others we have mentioned) 
as not finking in water. 

There is another fpecies of the amomum, formerly kept in 
our fhops under the title of GraHa Paradisi ; but as being 
precifely of the fame nature with the cardamomum minus, and 
of weaker quality, it is now properly omitted. 

Gingiber. 

This root is from a plant of the fame genus with the formef, 
and like it contains an eflential oil of an acrid aromatic kind 
it has therefore the fame qualities of antifpafmodic and car¬ 
minative as the other aromatics. Its odour is to me lefs fragrant 
and agreeable; but its tafle is more pungent and heating. By 
my obfervation, it is equally heating to the fyftem as the other 
aromatics; and why Dr Lewis thought it not fo, 1 cannot un- 
derftand; nor do I find that the fixed nature of its adive prin¬ 
ciples accounts for this, as in feveral aromatics, fuch as cloves 
•and pepper, their fixed parts are more acrid than their volatile. 

This root has much of its adive parts extraded by water, 
frnd therefore it may be properly employed in infufions; and 
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ks infufion is properly enough converted into a fyrup: But in 
doing this, it is not neceflary, as both the Colleges of London 
and Edinburgh have prefcribed to avoid boiling; for, as has 
been already obferved, its adtive parts are not diflipated by 
boiling: and by boiling the ginger in water, a more powerful 
and equally agreeable fyrup may be prepared at a lefs expence* 
It is on'account of the fame fixed nature of the adtive parts of 
ginger, that the gingiber conditum is a fufficiently adtive pre¬ 
paration of it, convenient in feveral formulae ; but that import¬ 
ed from the Eaft or Weft Indies is to be preferred to any pre¬ 
paration of it made in this country. 

Zedoaria. 

I have fet down this here as of the lame genus of plants 
with the two laft mentioned j but I hardly think it deferves the 
place it has hitherto held in our pradtice. Its odour and tafte 
are lefs agreeable than that of any other of the aromatics 
hitherto mentioned > and its bitternefs is too inconfiderable to 
give it a place amongft the tonics. I am clear that it might 
fafely be omitted in our lifts of the materia medica. As con¬ 
taining a camphire, it may have virtues; but I cannot find that 
from thence it is applicable with advantage to any particular 
purpofe ; though I have mentioned above the extravagant com¬ 
mendations, given of it by Cartheuser. 

PiPER. 

This is the aromatic which, as a condiment of our food, is 
much more frequently employed than any other : Its odour is 
lefs fragrant and agreeable than moll of the others mentioned, 
and therefore perhaps lefs liable to pall upon us than thefe 
others, whilft its tafte is more pungent and durable. It Con¬ 
tains an effential oil,, which^. like that of the. other aromatics, 
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finks in water, but is lefs acrid than the pepper itfelf: and it 
appears from the experiments of Gaubius, that the moft a&ive 
parts of pepper are of a very fixed natfire. They may be taken 
out by water; and by infpilTating the deco&ion may be got in 
the form of an extra# of the moil acrid quality. By this part, 
which feems to be a refinous fubftance, and by its eflential oil, 
it has all the powers and virtues of the other aromatics. 

Newmann, however, from attending only to the qualities of 
the eflential oil, has fuppofed pepper lefs heating to the fyftem 
than other aromatics ; and the late learned Dr Gaubius has 
entered into the fame opinion. For fupporting it he appeals to 
liis own experience; and fays pointedly, that from any, and even 
large quantities taken in, he never found it warm on his fto- 
mach, or to increafe the frequency of his pulfe. 

This I fufpe# to have been owing to habit, from his frequent 
ufe of it; for my experience has been of a contrary kind. I 
have all my life had a dillike to the odour and tafte of pepper: 
which I afcribe to an inftin# of my conftitution ; for when I 
have taken this fpicery, though in a fmall quantity, it always 
felt warm in my ftomach, and my whole body was heated by it. 

It feems to me that Linnxus and Bergius judge very pro¬ 
perly, and probably from experience, in afcribing a calefacient 
power to pepper : And Dr Lewis is exprefsly of opinion, that 
pepper heats the conftitution more than fome other fpices that 
are of equal pungency upon the palate. 

f 

Bontius properly treats as ridiculous the opinion of the Ja- 
vanefe, who confider pepper as of a cold nature. The univer- 
fal ufe of it in India not proving remarkably hurtful, which 
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Caubius appeals to, may be confidered as the effect of much 
habit, which the ufe of vegetable food has introduced : and it 
may be maintained, that the popular opinion of its innocence, 
and even of its utility, is given upon no folid ground, but mere¬ 
ly in vindication of popular practice; which in feveral like in¬ 
dances has given occafion to fuch popular errors. 

For the heating powers of pepper, I would require no other 
proof than that it is effedually employed for preventing the re¬ 
turn of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, by being given fome 
time before an expeded acceflion; and which purpofe I think 
it can no otherwife anfwer than by exciting a confiderable de¬ 
gree of heat in the fyflem. For its heating effeds fee V. S whi¬ 
ten, Comm, in Boerh. Vol. II. p. 31. 

Piper Loncum. 

This is the produd of the fame genus as the former: It has 
precifely the fame qualities, only in a weaker degree; and 
therefore fliould not have had the place of it, that it has had, in 
fome of our fhop-compofitiom, as in the tindura aromatica 
both of the London and Edinburgh difpenfatories, in the vinum 
amarum, the pulvis e bolo compofitus, the fpecies aromaticie, 
and the tonfedio paulina of the former; in all of which the 
piper nigrum might have been as properly employed. Dr Lewis 
judges the long pepper to be warmer than the black ; but Ber- 
■cius judges otherwife, and fo do I. 

'CyBEEiE. 

This alfo is from the fame genus of plants as the two kinds 
of pepper mentioned, and has the fame qualities, but in a ftill 
weaker degree, and therefore might be left out of our lift : but 
theit odour is more fragrant and agreeable than either of the 
Vol. II. Dd peppers ; 
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peppers j and they mate a more agreeable ingredient in thevi- 
num anaarum than either the pepper or the ginger. 

Capsicum. 

This is given in our difpenfatories under the title of Piper 
Indicum y and though from a very different genus of plants, it 
has been from its acrimony univerfally named a Pepper. It haa. 
the acrimony of the pepper in its tafte, but without any of the 
odour of that, or any other aromatic that I know of. It is now 
very univerfally employed as a condiment, but has hardly yet 
had any place in medicinal prefcription. 

A particular ufe to which it may be applied is to be learned’ 
from the following paflage and prefcription in Bergius, 

“ R. Semin, piper. Ind. gr. vi. bacc. lkur. 9ij. Mi f. pulvis, di¬ 
vidends in tres partes aequales; quarum prima portio fumenda 
incipiente primo rigore, fecunda poftridie eadem horaj tertia 
vero tertio die., Ssepiffimae vidi febres intermittentes protra&as 
hocce pulvere curatas plerumque fine relapfu.’* 

Canella Alba.. 

This is a fiibftance, both by its odour and tafte, to be reckon¬ 
ed amongft the aromatics; but thefe qualities are in a weaker 
degree than in moft of the aromatics we have mentioned. It 
lias no peculiar virtues, and has only been employed for im¬ 
proving the odour and tafte of bitters y which purpofe it an¬ 
swers in the tin<ftura amara of th$ Edinburgh difpenfatory bet¬ 
ter than the ginger propofed to be employed by the London. 
College. 
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Cortex Winteranus. 

Under this title, for a long time paft, the canella alba has 
been employed all over Europe ; and it is ftill in Britain only 
that a genuine Winter s bark is yet known. Bergius has this 
obfervation : “Plurimi audores corticem Winteranumu canella 
alba diftinguunt; mihi vero alius cortex Winteranus, quam hie. 
ignotus eft.” 

This is the ftate of matters in other countries ; but of 
late years our circumnavigators have brought us from the 
Straits of Magellan a bark which is certainly the original 
Winter’s bark, and is a fubftance confiderably different from 
the canella alba. By the accounts which the late Dr Fother- 
gill has inferted in the London Med. Obf the genuine Win¬ 
ter’s bark appears to be a light and grateful aromatic bitter $ 
but of what particular ufe it may be of in medicine is not yet 
afeertained. Its being a prefervative againft the feurvy is not 
afeertained upon any clear foundation. For all that we know 
concerning it, I muft refer to the London Med. Obf. 


7 . A C R I A. 

Arum. 

This root is of a fingular compofition. As it is produced in 
the earth it contains an acrid matter which is not to be extrad- 
ed by fpirit of wine, and»is not therefore an efTential oil. 
Though this acrid matter gives out no odour, its acrimony rea¬ 
dily pailes off in drying, and exhales under decodion in water ; 
but it does not rife with either water or fpirit in diftillation Co 
as to give any impregnation to the diftilled liquor. 
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Beside this acrid matter, which is in fmall proportion to the- 
whole, the root confiifts of a farinaceous and nutritious matter:: 
It is therefore the acrid matter only that renders it an.aftive 
medicine. .The-acrimony of it appears in the application of 
the frelh root to the Ikin; which, if delicate, is reddened by it, 
and fome bliftering is excited : but in this refpedl it is not fo> 
inflammatory as feveral.other fubftances mentioned above. Ta*- 
ken internally, it flimulates the ftomach, and excites the adi- 
vity of the digeftive powers when they happen to be languid;, 
and we have this proof of its ftimulating the whole fyftem, that,, 
like other ftimulants, it has beenufeful in intermittent fevers. . 

Bergius gives an account of its Angular virtue in curing cer~ 
tain headachs; and that there may be no miftake of his mean- 
ing, it feerns proper to lay the whole paragraph before, my 
readers. “ Prseclarum effedum identidem expertus fum ex 
“ hac radice, alcalinis, abforbentibus et aromatibus maritata, 
“ in cephalaeis lympaticis pertinaciflzmis. Haec fpecics cepha- 
“ he® omnes eluferat medelas, antequam in pulverem ari com. 
“ pofitum incidebam. Scilicet fympatica ea eft aprimis viis,. 
“ forte ab atrabili profeda dolore capitis infane vehementi cru- 
“ ciantur segri faepe per intervalla recrudefcente, abfque febre,. 
“ pulfu fubinde nimis tardo, plerumque vero naturali. Sa?pe 
“ linguae balls iplique dentes nigrelcunt, velut apud' illos qui : 
u ore tabaci fumum hauriunt. V.enaelediones hirudines, fcari- 
“ ficationes, veficatoria, laxantia, aquae minerales, in hac fpecie 

cephalseae nihil efhciunt, led feepe augent dolorem; quod 
“ etiam accidit a propinatis falinis. Sed pulvis ari compofitus 
V nunquam non folatium attulit. In febribus intermittentibus 
u pulveris dedi quovis bihorio e Rad. ari folid.. et tart, vitriol.. 
“ a 9fs. rhei fel. gr.,v. llli purgarunt alvum mediocriter, et fub.- 
" inde febrem fuftulerunt, quandoque abfque relapfu; fed apuck 
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u fenfibiliores tormina excitarunt, quare dofxs ari tunc diminu- 
** enda fuit.” 

Juncker- tells us that, given with brandy, it is a very power- 
fill fudorific; but the accuracy and judgment of that author de- 
ferve very little attention. 

Formerly it has been frequently employed in the pra&ice of 
England ; but in this country, fo far as I know, very little. In 
England it was efpecially employed in the pulvis ari compofitus 
of the laft edition of the London difpenfatory, which was a 
very injudicious compofition, and is now entirely omitted, The- 
pulvis ari compofitus of the Edinburgh difpenfatory 1756 is 
fomewhat better 3 but ftill fo much loaded with other ingredi¬ 
ents as to render it uncertain what may be the efFedt of the a- 
rum, what of the other ingredients; and it is in the later edi¬ 
tions, as an officinal compofition, properly omitted. 

Bergius propofes to mix it only with an equal part of vi-- 
triolated tartar and half the quantity of rhubarb. Dr Lewis, 
finding that the pungency of it may be well covered with mu¬ 
cilaginous and oily fubftances* propofes two parts of the root, 
two of gum arabic, and one of fpermaceti, to be well rubbed to¬ 
gether, and then made into an emulfion with any watery li¬ 
quor. “ In thefe forms (he fays) I have given the frefli root 
u from ten grains to upwards of a fcruple three or four times 
“ a-day : it generally occafioned a fenfation of flight warmth,, 
“ firfl about the ftomacb,.and afterwards in the remoter parts; 
“ manifeftly promoted perfpitation, and frequently produced a. 
“ plentiful fweat. Several obftinate rheumatic pains were rc- 
“ moved by this mediciue, which is therefore recommended to. 
** further trial.” 
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Bergius directs this root to be gathered only when it has 
ripened its feeds, and the plant begins to decay: and Dr Lewis 
gives, I think, the. proper reafon of this. He fuppofes that the 
root is of fufficient vigour for medicinal ufe at all periods of its 
growth ; but as it has hitherto been ufed only in a dry ftate, it 
has been generally taken up about the time of the plant’s begin¬ 
ning to die j as the root is then leaft juicy, and fhrinks leaft in 
drying. 

Mezereon. 

This plant, as one of the moft acrid, though omitted in our 
catalogue, deferves to be taken notice of here. 

It is the bark of the root of this fhrub that is only employ¬ 
ed the woody part of the root is quite infipid :* and apothe¬ 
caries deceive themfelves in taking any part of the wood along 
with the bark. This bark contains a very acrid matter, which, 
applied to the Ikin, readily excites a blifter and a confiderable 
dilcharge of fprum : and as by repeated applications this can be 
continued without any erofion of the part, it has been frequent¬ 
ly employed in France as a perpetual iffue, with all the effedls 
of fuch remedies. Directions are given for the management of 
it by Mr Baitme in the laft edition of his Elemens de Phar- 
macie. They are given more fully in Effai fur 1 ’Ufage et les 
Effets de l’Ecorce du Garou, par M. Archange le Roy, Paris 1767, 
and they are alfo tranfcribed by Bergius. 

The mezereon to be hfed internally., is taken in a decoCtion 
of two drams of the root, boiled Vn three pounds of water into 

« 

two; and the whole of this is taken at feveral draughts in the 
courfe of twenty-four hours. In this proportion it proves fome- 
what warm on the ftomach, and in larger proportion it gives a 
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painful warmth, with ficknefs, and even vomiting. It fome- 
times renders the pulfe frequent, and heats the whole body. It 
has long had the reputation of curing venereal nodes which 
mercury had failed to do 3 and for its ufe in fuch cafes fee 
Russell in Lond. Med. Obf. Vol. III. art. 22. 

It is likewife faid to cure other remains of the venereal dl- 
feafe, which mercury taken in large quantities had failed to do: 
And in one cafe of ulcerations in many different parts of the 
body, which remained after mercury had been long and largely 
employed, I have found them entirely cured by the ufe of the 
deco&ion of mezereon for two or three weeks. 

Dr Home has not only found this deco&ion to cure fcirrhous 
tumours which remain after the venereal difeafe, and after the 
ufe of mercury, but that it healed alio fome fcirrhous tumours 
from other caufes. 1 have frequently employed it in feveral 
cutaneous affe&ions, and fometimes with fuccefs.. 

Pulsatilla Nigricans. 

This is one of the remedies which we owe to the benevolent 
induftry of Baron Storck ; but he has afcribed to it fo many 
wonderful effedts, that his credit is hurt with many perfons, and 
has made many negledt to give this remedy a frequent and fair- 
trial. It has particularly concurred with this in Scotland, that 
the plant is not a native of this country, and that there has not 
been ready accefs to it: But whatever may become of the cre¬ 
dit of Baron Storck’s experjments, I mull obferve that the 
plant is an acrid fubftance, and therefore capable of being ac¬ 
tive 3 and from the lingular matter refembling camphire which- 
water diftilled from it contains,, it may have peculiar powers- 
and virtues.. 

It 
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I would {till recommend it to the attention of my country¬ 
men, and particularly to a repetition of trials in that difeafe fe> 
frequently othervvife incurable, the amaurofis. The negative 
experiments of Bergius and others are not fufficient to dis¬ 
courage all trials, confidering that the difeafe may depend upon 
different caufes j fome of which may .yield to remedies, though 
others do not. 

Besides the whole of the above lift, there are fome other fti- 
mulants which have been formerly employed in medicine j but 
-not difcovering any peculiar qualities, they have been of late 
negle&ed: and I have therefore now taken notice only of the few 
that ftill keep a place in our difpenfatory lifts. In making thefe 
omiflions, I cannot however fail to obferve, that it 4 s [from the 
moil acrid, and perhaps poifonous fubftances*, that is, in thofe 
which adt moil powerfully on the human body, that we are to 
expedl powerful remedies; and though they are at prefent pro¬ 
perly omitted in our difpenfatory lifts, as not proper to em- 
barrafs the apothecary, they are, however, proper obje&s of in¬ 
quiry to allperfong who would improve thepra&ice of phyfic. 


•CHAP, 
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T HESE are the medicines which diredly, and without eva¬ 
cuation, diminifh the motions and powers of the human 
fyftem. They are of different kinds, as they ad: more imme¬ 
diately upon the nervous or fanguiferous fyftems ; and we are 
to treat of them accordingly under the titles of Narcotics or 
Refrigerants j the former to be firft confidered here* 


SECT. r. 

Of N A R C O TIC s. 

These are the medicines which diminifh the fenfibility and 
irritability of the fyftem, and thereby the motions and the 
. powers of motion in it. The£ are commonly remarkable for 
inducing that ceflation of fenfe and motion in which fleep 
confiftsj and are therefore often named Soporific or Hypnotic 
medicines. 

Vol. II. E e 
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As their power and operation may be extended To far as to> 
extinguilh the vital principle altogether, they form that fet of 
fubftances which are properly, and fuch as may be ftridly, cal¬ 
led the Poifonout. 

As the powers of fenfe and motion chiefly depend upon the 
ftate of the brain, fo it has been commonly fuppofed that the 
medicines we treat of ad primarily and efpecially upon that 
organ : but not to mention the objedions that might be made 
to any hypothefis that has been maintained on this fubjedj it 
will be enough to remark, that as the operation of narcotics 
diminifties the motions and powers of motion, efpecially in the 
parts to which they are immediately applied, and that they do 
this in parts which are entirely removed from all connedion 
with the brain) we muft conclude, that their operation is upon 
a matter in common to the whole of the nervous fyftem. 

To be more explicit on this fubjed, we aflinne the hypothefis 
we have before maintained, that there is a fubtile elaftic fluid 
inherent in the medullary fubftance of the brain and nerves, 
upon the motions of which all fenfe and vital motions depend y- 
and by which, therefore, motions are communicated from every 
one part to every other of the nervous fyftem. 

From many phenomena it appears, that the mobility of this 
fluid may be more or lefs at different times; and particularly 
that it may be affeded in thefe refpeds by external bodies ap¬ 
plied to the nerves. Such then we conceive to be the opera¬ 
tion of narcotic medicines, that they diminifh the mobility of 
the nervous power, and in a certain quantity can deftroy that 
mobility altogether. This is in general the operation of nar¬ 
cotic fedatives) but it fuffers various modifications, which, tho’ 
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we cannot clearly explain, we (hall, in confidering the parti¬ 
cular narcotics, endeavour to go further than has been done 
before. 

After this general idea of the operation of narcotics, it is to 
be remarked, that although their operation is, as we have faid, 
firft and efpecially on the nerves to which they are immediate¬ 
ly applied, they are very conftantly at the fame time communi¬ 
cated to other communicating nerves, more or lefs, according 
to the number and fenfibility of the nerves to which they arc 
firft applied. 

The moft remarkable and frequent inftance of this is in the 
application of narcotics to the internal furface of the ftomach; 
where both the number and peculiar fenfibility of the nerves give 
occafion to a very extenfive widely diffufed operation: for it is to 
be further remarked, that almoft every application to a particular 
part is communicated more or lefs to the origin of the nerves or 
common fenforium; from which, again, its operation is more or 
lefs communicated to the whole fyftem. 

From the accounts juft now given, it will be obvious, that it 
is efpecially and moft commonly from the operation of nar¬ 
cotics on the ftomach, communicated to the brain, that general 
effeds fo readily appear in the whole fyftem : and it is accor¬ 
dingly thefe effeds extending from the fenforium to the whole 
fyftem that have been chiefly attended to in the operation of 
narcotics. 

But it is proper to be more particular, and therefore to ob- 
ferve, that the effeds of our narcotics commonly and efpecially 
firft appear in thofe fund ions in which the mobility of the ner- 

E e 2 vous 
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tous fluid admits the moft readily of a change; that is, the 
animal fundions, in the cefTatiou of which fleep confifts: and; 
therefore it is that this is fo commonly induced. 

At the fame time, the effeds appear alfb in the vital func¬ 
tions, fo far, that the motions of thefe are weakened, and the 
frequency of their adion rendered lefs ; and although this, 
from confiderations to be mentioned afterwards, may not con- 
ftantly appear, there are however innumerable experiments 
which prove, that it is frequently, and even commonly, the 
effed of narcotics. 

The power of narcotics in diminifhing the mobility of the 
nervous power appears flill more confiderably, and without am¬ 
biguity, in the natural fundions. Thus, the adivity of the ali¬ 
mentary canal, that chief organ of the natural fundions, is al¬ 
ways diminifhed by narcotics any how thrown into the body. 

Another effed of narcotics relative to the natural fundions. 
Is the diminution and fufpenfion of all fecretions, and of every 
excretion except that of fweat. 

From all this it appears, that the operation of narcotics ex¬ 
tends to every fundion depending upon the energy of the brain: 
with refped to which they {how a fedative power; which, 
though various in its degree, and varioufly modified, both by 
the different conditions of the narcotic and by the different 
conditions of the body to which it is applied, yet the effeds are 
' univerfally and diredly fedative. 

There is however here a confiderable difficulty occurring; 
as it is to be particularly remarked, that narcotics, inflead of 

proving 
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proving always fedative, or diminifhing the adion of the heart, 
they often feem to be powerfully ftimulant with refped to this, 
and in their firft operation often increase the force and fre¬ 
quency of its adion. 

How this, in confiftency with our general dodrine, may be 
explained, is difficult to fay. Some have imagined, that in the 
fame narcotic fubftance there is a ftimulant as well as a fedative 
matter : And that they have fome foundation for this opinion, ap¬ 
pears from this, that the fubftance of the narcotic is acrid to the 
tafte, and when applied to the (kin readily inflames it; and that 
in wine, or other ardent fpirits commonly adling as narcotics, the 
ftimulant matter is in large proportion, may be readily admitted. 

But on the other hand, the dired ftimulant power is doubt¬ 
ful ; as in many fubftances the fedative power appears in mafles 
of fo very fmall bulk : and in that bulk the ftimulant matter can 
hardly be in fuch proportion as to ftimulate the heart very 
powerfully ; as we know no other inftance of a pure ftimulant 
that in the fame bulk will have that effed, even when applied 
to the ftomach or in any other way to the body. Another con- 
fideration may be alfo offered here. There is no ground to fup- 
pofe, that where a ftimulant and fedative power are combined 
in the fame matter, that, as frequently happens here, the ftimu¬ 
lant power fhould commonly ad before the fedative. 

To explain therefore the ftimulant effeds that often appear 
from the exhibition of narcotics, it fee ms neceflary to aflign 
fome other caufe than the Sired ftimulant power of the fub¬ 
ftance applied; and it appears to be that refiftance and confe- 
quent adivity, which the animal ceconomy is fuited to oppofe 
to every application that has a tendency to hurt it. 


This 
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This power, as we have faid before, is well known in the 
fchools of phyfic, under the title of the Vis Confervatrix et 
Medicatrix Natures j which, however difficult to explain, muft, 
as a general law of the animal ceconomy, be admitted as a mat¬ 
ter of fad, as we have above, on the fubjed of flimulants, en¬ 
deavoured to prove very fully. 

We have no doubt that it might be fairly employed here, to 
account for the flimulant effeds which fo often appear upon the 
exhibition of narcotics, which are indeed very often evident and 
confiderable j but they do not imply any diredly flimulant 
power in the narcotic fubftance, as they can be fo well ac¬ 
counted for by confidering them as indired flimulants, in the 
manner we have both here and above explained. 

I will only add one other illuflration on this fubjed. It is 
frequently the effed of narcotics to excite that delirium which 
is well known under the name of Ebriety or Drunkennefs. This 
often appearing with the fame circumstances that are aferibed 
to a flimulant power, has been frequently fuppofed to arife 
from a flimulus applied to the brain : And it is true that it does 
in fome meafure depend upon the flimulant operation which 
here takes place in the manner w T e have explained : but were it 
proper here, it might be fhown by the laws of the animal ceco¬ 
nomy, that a flimulus is commonly infnfficient; and that it is 
only by the concurrence of a fedative power that the fymptoms 
of ebriety, produced by the exhibition of narcotics, can be ac¬ 
counted for. 

We conclude therefore upon the whole, that the operation of 
narcotics is always diredly fedative. But before we proceed to 
illuflrate this .in particulars, it will be proper to take notice of 
a circumflance that relates to the operation of fedatives in ge- 

6 neral. 
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neral. With refped to them, it is to be remarked, that when- 
fedatives thrown into jjhe body do not prove abfolutely mortal, 
their operation is of a certain duration only ; and therefore, 
after a certain time, or at leaft fooner or later, according to 
circumftances, it entirely ceafes, or at leaft that its effeds are 
greatly diminiflied. 

It is in confequence of this that, when for the purpofes of me¬ 
dicine, it is neceflary that the effeds of narcotics be continued. 
This can only be done by a repetition in due time of the fedative : 
and upon fuch occafions it is found, that the law of the cecouomy, 
by which all impreflions which do not excite to adion by repeti¬ 
tion become weaker, here takes place; and therefore that, in the 
repetition of narcotics, the impreflion, that is, the dofe, mud be 
made ftronger than before. This happens very conftantly in the 
repetition of narcotics; and to perfons acquainted with the 
powers of cuftom, affords an argument, that in mod inftances 
thofe narcotics ad by their fedative rather than by their 
ftimulant powers. 

This ceafing of the effeds of narcotics is difficult to explains 
and to do it, we mud take notice that it is conneded with a 
queftion occurring with refped to natural lleep, which is, Whe¬ 
ther this, after it has taken place for fome time, always ceafes 
from ftimuli applied? or if it ceafes fpontaneoufly upon the fy- 
ftem being reftored to the ftate in which it was before the caufes 
of fleep were applied ? The latter account will be adopted' by 
thofe who fuppofe the nervous fluid to be a fecretion that may 
be exhaufted and again reftoyed and fupplied. But this is a fup- 
pofltion fo improbable, that I believe few maintain itatprefent: 
and if fo, the queftion returns to fay, How the ftate of the ner¬ 
vous fluid, either when natural fleep has fubflfled for fome time, 

or 
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or when it has been artificially induced by narcotics, returns or 
is reftored to its waking condition? 

Although it may be difficult to explain what phyfical or 
mechanical condition the different Gates of ileep and waking 
confift in, it is highly probable that thefe two Gates do truly al¬ 
ternate with each other. That the Gate of waking does necef- 
farily induce the Gate of Geep, will be readily admitted ; and it 
is equally probable that a certain time of Geep does not only 
take off the Gate of Geep, but does alfo induce the condition 
neceflary to the waking Gate. If this is admitted with regard 
to natural Geep, it will be readily allowed that the fame means 
will alfo operate on the Gate induced by narcotics, and will 
therefore at length put an end to it. 

These are the confiderations I can offer with refped to Se¬ 
datives in general : and what might be further attempted in this 
way will appear more properly from what is to be laid of the 
particular fubGances to be. treated of under this title. And 
I begin with the confideration of that fedative, which of all 
others has been the moG employed in medicine. 

PARTICULAR NARCOTICS. 

Opium. 

This is procured by various means, from a fpecies of poppy, 
which has properly got for its trivial name that of Papaver 
Somnifertm. The botanical hiGory of this plant, and the vari¬ 
ous means of procuring opium from it, have now been described 
in fo many different books, that it is by no means neceffary to 
repeat them here, or to determine by which of them the opium 
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of our fhops is particularly obtained j and I omit more readily any 
accounts of thefe, as it feems fufficiently probable, that though 
they may give fubllances of different degrees of purity and 
power, they do not give a medicine of different qualities: and 
we fhall now proceed to confider that quality as it is found iu 
the opium common in our fhops. 

In the firft place, we fhall confider its operation and effeds 
as in general with refped to the animal oeconomyj and after¬ 
wards confider how thefe effeds are varied and modified by the 
circumftances of particular difeafes in which they are em¬ 
ployed. 

The general effeds of opium are very much the fame with 
thofe mentioned already as in common to narcotics ; and indeed 
thefe were chiefly taken from the example of opium, though 
a more particular confideration may flill be proper here. 

The general effed of narcotics, and perhaps every particular 
effed that has been taken notice of, we fuppofe to depend on 
the power of thefe fubllances in diminifhing the mobility, and 
in a certain manner fufpending the motion, of the nervous fluid. 

This we profecute therefore more particularly with refped 
to opium ; and the operation of this that feems firft to be taken 
notice of, is its power of inducing fleep. 

This is a flate of the animal ceconomy which fpontaneoufly 
occurs in man, and perhaps m all other animals their natural 
and healthy flate, once in the courfe of every diurnal revolution 
of the fun. 

In man, in whom only we are particularly concerned, it is 
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varioufly modified; but in its moft natural and complete ftate, 
it confifts in a total ceflation of the exercife of all fenfation 
and thought, and confequently of all intelledlual operation j and 
at the fame time therefore of all exercife of volition, and of the 
motions of the fyftem depending upon this.. 

As we take it here for granted, that all exercife of fenfe and 
voluntary motion depend upon the motion of the nervous fluid 
to and from the brain, we conclude that fleep confifts' in a fu- 
fpenfion of thefe motions. The caufes of this lufpenfion have 
been varioufly afflgned ; but it does not appear neceflary to con- 
fider thefe feveral opinions here, as we fuppofe it to be demon- 
flrated elfewhere that it depends upon the nature of the nervous 
fluid itfelf, difpofed to the alternate dates of torpor and mo¬ 
bility. 

What is the phyfical or mechanical condition of the nervous 
fluid in thefe different ftates, we do not pretend to explain} but 
it feems to be enough for our prefent purpofe to fay, that opi¬ 
um produces the fame flare that occurs in natural fleep. As in 
this, therefore, the motions from the extremities of the nerves 
to the fenforium ceafe, we can readily underftand how opium, 
producing this ftate, can produce a ceflation of all fenfe of pain 
or other irritation arifing from any part of the fyftem. 

At the fame time, as in fleep the exercife of will and every 
motion from the brain to the other parts of the fyftem entirely 
eeafe; fo opium can fufpend every ^motion from the brain into the 
’ voluntary organs, whether the motions in thefe appear in tire 
form of eonvulfiomor fpafrnu 

But not only do thefe powers of opium appear in the animal 
fund ions \ but in fo far as the other motions of the fyftem de¬ 
pend* 
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pend, as I prefume they do, on the conftant energy of the brain, 
opium certainly diminifhes the force of this, and thereby di- 
minifhes, and to a certain degree fulpends, all the vital and na¬ 
tural fundions. 


To profecute the analogy of natural fleep with that induced 
by opium, it is proper to ©bferve, that natural fleep occurs more 
or lefs readily as the caufes producing it have been greater or 
lefs j and chiefly therefore according to the labours of the pre¬ 
ceding day : but more certainly if thofe irritations commonly 
arifing from the exercife of the fun&ions, or from external im- 
prefiions, are more completely abfent 5 and particularly thofe 
of the former kind, arifing from interrupted digeftion, from the 
earneftnefs of mental occupations, and from the increafed a&ion 
of the fanguiferous fyftem. 

Making allowance for thefe drcumftances, the occurrence of 
fleep is very much under the government of a periodical revo¬ 
lution which the fyftem is fubjedted to: and under the influence 
of this, it may occur at its ufual period, though the labours of 
the preceding day may have been much lefs than ufual; and it 
will only be prevented by fome of the irritations juft now men¬ 
tioned, or others prevailing in the fyftem. 

When fleep occurs in fpite of the circUmftances that have a 
tendency to prevent it, it will be broken by thofe irritations, 
that is, by the caufes of watching frequently intervening j or if 
thefe do not proceed fo far as to excite watching, they may 
render the fleep incomplete, tty producing only a partial inter¬ 
ruption of thought: and as this exercife of thought, when it 
is partial only, muft be irregular, fo it rauft produce that inco¬ 
herent and inconfiftent thinking which we call dreaming. 

F f 2 According 
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According to the degree of the canfes, dreams may be mild, 
and perhaps agreeable; or, according to the violence of their cau- 
fes, they may be more turbulent, and with more emotion produced. 
It appears that, even from moderate caufes, they are different, and 
prove either cheerful or gloomy according to the tone of mind 
prevailing in the perfon affeded; but why, from violent caufes, 
they are generally of the frightful kind, I cannot explain. 

Such are the different Hates of natural fleep: and when it is 
over the effeds of it are alfo different, while there is either a 
fenfe of eafe from all the irritations which the fyftem was af- 
feded with before, and when the fleep is faid to be refrefhing, 
or there remains fome of thofe irritations that had difturbed theiir 
fleep, and therefore give a defire of its continuance. 

Whether, without any fuch irritations, the ftate of fleep does 
not give a difpofition to its continuance, I leave my fpeculating 
readers to confider: But, however they may determine, it will not 
affed the propofition I maintained above, that the ftate of fleep 
induces the ftate fit for watching; fince it is evident that a ftate 
of fleep fubfifting for fome time induces a ftate of the fyftem 
more ready to be affeded by ftimuli of all kinds. 

Analogous to thefe different ftates of natural fleep, and of 
its confequences, are the ftates induced by opium. If the fyftem 
is tolerably free from irritation, opium induces a fleep which 
would not have fpontaneoufly occurred. Even though fome ir¬ 
ritations fhould prevail, if thefe be moderate, opium, by dimi- 
• nifliing fenfibility, may induce fle£p, and will do it more or lefs 
according to the dole employed. In fome cafes, though the 
power of the dofe employed may .not be fuflicient to induce 
fleep, it may be able to take off, or at leaft to diminifh, the cau- 
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fes of reftleffnefs which had prevailed, and thereby give a tran¬ 
quillity that, fubfifting for fome time, is often found equal to 
the refrefhment of deep. 

There are, however, cafes in which the irritations of the 
fyftem are too ftrong to be overcome by the force of any-mo¬ 
derate dofe of opium; and in fuch cafes no fleep is produced, 
and at the fame time the conflict arifing between the ftimulant 
irritations and the fedative power of opium, gives a farther ir¬ 
ritation to the fyftem, which is often very hurtful to it. Such how¬ 
ever is the force of the fedative power of opium in inducing fleef), 
that if the dofe be large it will overcome very ftrong irritations; 
and it is to be remarked, that the conflid juft now mentioned 
often arifes from the dofe of opium being too final], and when a 
larger would have prevailed over the irritations more entirely. 

The management of this, which is often a difficult matter in 
pradice, mull be direded by the nature of the irritations pre¬ 
vailing. It appears, that when the irritations are primarily 
and efpecially applied to the brain, and not at all to the fangui- 
ferous fyftem, the force of opium may be employed very free¬ 
ly, and to any extent, and in a large dofe will always either take 
off the irritation entirely, or at leaft for fome time fufpend its 
operation ; and from thence it appears, that in purely nervous 
cafes, opium may be employed in very large dofes with great 
fafety. 

But f have obferved above, that narcotics, and particularly opi¬ 
um, in its firft operation, oftc^n irritates the fanguiferous fyftem, 
and excites the force of the circulation. And, however we may 
difpute about the caufes of this, the fad is certain, and that this 
in a certain degree gives opium the powers of a cordial and ex- 
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hilar ant. On this occafion, it is to be obferved, that though the 
adion of the ftimulant ihould not entirely prevent the fedative 
power, it often puts it off for fome time, to give what we may 
call the intermediate ftate of ebriety j which, according to the 
balance between the ftirftulant and fedative power, may appear 
more or lefs, or may fubfift for a longer or fhorter time, and 
may therefore more particularly explain the operation of opium 
in different perfons and cafes. 

The confideration of the ftimulant power of opium will par¬ 
ticularly explain why, in perfons in whom the ftimulant power 
is confiderable, the effeds of a moderate dofe of opium, inftead 
of inducing deep, may, by the increafed adion of the heart, ap¬ 
pear to prevent it; and this probably may alfo be a frequent caufe 
of opium’s not inducing fleep. It will alfo be obvious, that in any 
cafe when the irritations already prevailing in the fyftem, and 
preventing fleep, depend upon an increafed adion of the heart 
and arteries, the addition of the ftimulus of opium, more ready 
to take place in fuch cafes, muft certainly prevent fleep, with 
all the bad confequences of the conflid above mentioned. In 
many cafes, however, the fedative power does prevail, and at 
length induces fleep; the ftate of which fleep and its effeds 
may be underftood from what is faid above. 

If the fedative power of opium prevails not only over the ge¬ 
neral energy of the brain, but alfo over its exertion in increa- 
ling the adion of the heart, the effeds upon the whole may per¬ 
haps be falutary; but if the irritation of the heart either conti- 
. nues after the adion of the opiumflias ceafed, or be then, from 
that very adion, more eafily renewed, the effeds may certainly 
be pernicious. 
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It appears clearly, that the ftimulant and fedative powers of 
opium operate at one and the fame time; and in no inftance 
more remarkably than in that of opium proving powerfully fu- 
dorific. The increafed a&ion of the heart, however excited, 
has a tendency to produce fweating; but every body knows 
that it is difficult to produce fweating by the power of medi¬ 
cines purely ftimulant, and at all times opium has been found 
to be the moft effectual of all fudorifics. This by fome may be 
afcribed entirely to its ftimulant power; but it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the fedative power, concurring at the fame time, by 
relaxing the extreme veflels, renders the fweating a more cer¬ 
tain efFed, and more confiderable in its degree. 


Are not the fweatings which often occur in natural flecp, 
and particularly the colliquative fweat in hedics, analogous to 
this, as depending upon an irritation and weaknefs of the ex¬ 
treme veflels concurring together ? 

Before I finifh the operation of opium in general, it is pro¬ 
per for me to confider what changes it may produce in the ft ate 
of the fluids. It has been very commonly imagined that opium 
rarefies the blood; but I can find no foundation for this. In 
many inftances it produces its efteds on the nervous fyftem 
while it is yet in the ftomach, and before it can be fuppofed to 
have reached the mafs of blood, and often before it appears to 
increafe the adion of the heart. But even fuppofing feme por¬ 
tion of it to be introduced into the blood-veflels, whilft it is 
not alleged that it ads as a ferment, we truft to the general 
principle, that no kind of mdtter applied in fmall proportion 
can have any confiderable efled upon the mixture of a much 
larger mafs. 
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By an argument therefore a priori , I conclude that opium 
does not rarefy the blood. It is, however, alleged as a fad that 
it does fo j but we maintain that the fynaptoms which are fup- 
pofed to be in proof of this may be owing only, or entirely, to 
the increafcd adion of the heart and arteries, which will often 
give fuch appearance without any change in the Bate of the 
blood. And if it be further alleged, that after the ufe of opi¬ 
ates the veflels are found in a more turgid ftate, we are ready 
to admit the fad, but are difpofed to impute this to the flower 
morion of the blood in that cafe produced, by the weaker ac¬ 
tion of the extreme veflels giving occafion to the accumulation 
of it in the larger; and that this will appear efpecially in the 
veflels of the head, and in the fyflem of the vena portarum; 
in both of which the blood is more liable to flagnate in every 
cafe of languid circulation. 

With refped to the fluidity of the blood in confequence of 
the frequent ufe of opium and other narcotics, we may admit 
the fad j but we fuppofe it to be in confequence of a ftate of 
the circulation rather than of the effed of mixture : The expe¬ 
riments adduced in proof of the latter opinion being made on 
blood drawn out of the veflels, and with fuch a proportion of 
mixture as cannot by any means be applied to them while they 
are in circulation, and therefore that fuch experiments do not 
afford any conclufion. 

Having now confidered the effeds of opium upon the human 
fyflem more generally, I proceed, in the next place, to confi- 
• der how thefe general effeds are ftiited to the circumftances of 
particular difeafes: And firft, of its employment in continued 
fevers. 
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The nature of continued fevers was, in former times, little 
underftood by phyficians j and I flatter myfelf that I have fome- 
what advanced the ftate of our knowledge on this fubjed, though 
I muft allow that there are feveral circumftances of continued 
fevers not yet fufficiently explained and underftood. For the 
general dodrine, fo far as I have been able to deliver it, l muft 
refer the reader to my other writings, and muft confine my iclf 
here to thofe parts of the dodrine which relate to the u(e of o- 
pium in continued fevers. 

To this purpofe we are difpofed to think, that almoft all our 
continued fevers arife from contagion, or from certain corrup¬ 
tions of human effluvia proving fuch; and it is highly pro¬ 
bable that thofe contagions, or matters fimilar to them, ad as 
fedative powers, and, applied to the human body, produce a de¬ 
bility, which both induces the fever and fubfifts through the 
whole courfe of it, proving the circumftance from which the 
danger of the fever chiefly arifes. In this view of the matter, 
opium, as a ftimulant to the heart and arteries, may be confi- 
dered as a principal remedy in fevers; and as fuch we are dif¬ 
pofed, with the moft part of our prefent praditioners, to con- 
fider it: But that it is univerfally fuch, and in every circum¬ 
ftance of fever proper, we are very far from thinking. 

In very many of the fevers of this climate, there appears in 
the beginning of them to be more or lefs of an inflammatory 
diathefis in the fyftem; and during this ftate I hold, and have 
often feen, the ufe of opium to be extremely hurtful. It does 
not then either induce fleep c* relieve pain, but aggravates the 
inflammatory fymptoms, an<J often determines to particular in¬ 
flammations, which prove afterwards fatal. • 
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In different fevers this inflammatory ftate is in different de¬ 
grees, and of different duration. In fome cafes of the moft 
powerful contagions, it may appear very little, affd fuch cafes 
may very poflibly admit the early ufe of opium ; but in moft 
of the cafes in which cold fb frequently concurs in the produc¬ 
tion of the fever, we fuppofe that fuch inflammatory ftate com¬ 
monly fubfifts for the firft week of the difeafe; and therefore, 
for that fpace of time, we hold opium to be a dangerous, and 
at leaft an ambiguous remedy. 

As the difeafe- advances, the inflammatory ftate generally dis¬ 
appears in the fecond week, and the fymptoms of debility be¬ 
come more evident. In this condition opium may be employ¬ 
ed, and more or left as the fymptoms of debility and irritation 
are mere diftindtly apparent ; but even in this fecond ftage, it is 
an ambiguous remedy; and if it increafes delirium, and does 
not readily induce fleep, it may be very hurtful, and is there¬ 
fore to be employed with great caution. 

In this advanced ftate of fevers, there is a circumftance which 
occurs that we are affined of as a fadt, though we cannot 
well explain it. The caufe of fevers gives an irritation to the 
brain, which is not of the inflammatory kind, but produces con- 
vulfive motions of the limbs to a confiderable degree; and to this 
irritation it is that we impute the fubfultus tendinum fo much 
taken notice of as occurring in the advanced ftate of fevers. 

The fame irritation alfo- frequently produces a delirium; 
which, as not of the phrenetic anil inflammatory kind, we name 
the Maniacal. To remove thefe effedts of irritation I find o- 
pium to be a fovereign remedy; and it may not only be em¬ 
ployed freely, but rauft commonly be given in large dofes, and 
thefe alfo repeated every eight hours, unlefs fleep and a remif- 
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lion of the convulfive motions and delirium Ihall allow of long¬ 
er intervals. For fome time, however, in the advanced ftages 
of fever, though thefe fymptoms, by the ufe of opium, may 
be much abated, they are liable to recur, unlefs they are ob¬ 
viated by the repetition of the opiate. 

There is ftill another circumftance in the advanced ftage of 
fevers that on this occafion requires to be taken notice of. 
Though the moft part of our fevers arifing from contagion may 
have little general inflammatory diathefis accompanying them, 
and be on the contrary attended with much debility, there occurs 
however, from caufes pot eafily afligned, fome topical inflamma¬ 
tion of the brain, which has frequently appeared upon diffedion, 
after fevers of the moft nervous or putrid kind. Thefe topical 
inflammations, and the delirium depending upon them, do not 
admit of opium, and all their fymptoms are much aggravated 
by it. The exiftence, however, of fuch topical inflammation, 
is not always eafily afcertained; and fome fuffufion of the eyes 
is not always a certain proof of it: but we can give no better 
diredions for the management of this matter than thofe given by 
Sir John Pringle with refped to the ufe of wine in the jail fever. 

These are the remarks I have to offer on the ufe of opium in 
continued fevers. Many are more fond of a more free ufe of it 
than had been common before, and have believed that this was 
introduced by a certain noted teacher and author 5 but I aflert, 
that I m-ylelf was the firft who freely and largely employed o- 
pium in fevers, under certain reftridions indeed, which, neglec¬ 
ted by other praditioners, hafe occafioned much mifchief, 

-In the cure of intermittent fevers, opium,'or fome of thofe 
ctnbpofitionsof which it was the chief ingredient, were very much 
^employed by the ancients j but fince the ufe of Peruvian bark 
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has been introduced, opium has been lefs employed, and only by 
perfons who were prejudiced againft the bark. Mr Biryat of 
the Academy of Sciences, without knowing any thing of what 
had been done before, has endeavoured to recommend the ufe 
of opium j but without fhowing any underftanding of the na¬ 
ture of the difeafe, or of the remedy he propofes to be employed. 
He has been therefore, fo far as I know, little followed by. 
any pra&icioners fiace that time. 

To judge properly of its ufe, we muft attend to the nature of 
the difeafe, which I hope is better underftood now than it was 
before. It appears to me clearly, that the recurrences of the 
paroxyfms of intermittent fevers depend upon the recurrence of 
a ftate of debility, and that this is to be prevented either by the- 
ufe of tonics or flimulants, which may excite the adtion of the 
heart and arteries, and fupport that excitement till the period: 
of accellion is over. 

For this purpofe, various means of exciting fever and fweat have 
been employed > and there is perhaps no medicine that can be more 
effectually employed for that purpofe than opium. It appears 
that Dr Boerhaave’s fudoriferum antipyreticum rarofallens de- 
rived its chief virtue from the two grains of opium which it 
contained, and which determined it to adt as a fudorific. Opium 
alone has been employed, by being given an hour or two before 
the time of accellion, and has prevented the return of a fit 
without exciting fweat, and merely as a ftimulus and antifpaf- 
modic; but the confequences of this, as marked by Baron 
Storck and others, have been Sometimes bad : and it feems, 
that the fafe and more certain practice will be, to diredt opium; 
to operate by fweating. 
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We need hardly fay here, that alrnoft every praditroner has 
found it ufefui to join opium to Peruvian bark, or other tomes, 
in the cure of intermittents. Not only in correcting, the pur¬ 
gative quality of the bark, or other tonics which fometimes take 
place, but even where no fuch purgative quality is to be appre¬ 
hended, we are certain that a certain quantity of opium, joined 
with the bark, makes it fit eafier upon the ftomach than with 
certain perfons it would otherwife do; and that a portion of it, 
joined with two or three dofes of the bark, which are given im¬ 
mediately before the time of accellion, enables it, in lefs quantity 
than it would otherwife do, to prevent the return of paroxyfms. 

A particular ufe of the bark in intermittents has not long 
ago been propofed and pradifed by Dr Lind of Haflar, which 
is the giving opium in the time of the hoc ftage of the pa- 
roxyfms. As I have had no experience of this pradice, I can¬ 
not either recommend it, or offer the fufpicions I have of itsT 
being improper. 

We proceed, in the next place, to conlider the ufe of opium 
in inflammatory difeafes, in which the praditioners of alrnoft 
all ages have declared it to be hurtful; and we fhould be much 
furprifed if any perfon engaged in pradice for any length of 
time had not found it frequently to be fo. The reafon of it is alfo 
obvious; for, if inflammatory difeafes confift in an increafed 
adion of the heart and arteries with a phlogiftic diathefis, which, 
eaufes and fupports this increafed adion, it is highly probable 
that every ftimulus applied to the fyftem muft do the fame, and 
thereby aggravate the dife?/e; but opium, on many occafions, 
as we have faid already, is a flimulant power; and whoever de¬ 
nies this, as fome in writing have done, appears to deny and 
mifreprefent fads admitted by every body elfe. For my part, I 
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conclude with the utmoft confidence, that opium, in general, 
is hurtful in.all inflammatory difeafes, and difpofed to increafe 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem; and as all practitioners 
are agreed that blood-letting affords the molt effectual means 
for the cure of that diathefis, fo we are perfuaded of the propriety 
of Dr Young’s general rule, that opium is improper in all thofe 
cafes in which blood-letting is neceffary. 

But I mu ft allow, as he does, that there may be exceptions, 
or circumftances in certain inflammatory difeafes, that may ad¬ 
mit, or perhaps require the ufe of opium. Such are thofe cafes 
in which the inflammatory (late arifes from irritation in a par¬ 
ticular part producing fpaftn and fupervening inflammation. 
Thus, in cafes of jaundice, I have found a biliary ftone, in paf- 
fing the biliary duCts, give fuch an irritation as to produce a 
confiderable degree of inflammatory ftate in the fyftem j and 
though I have found it neceffary, for moderating this, to em¬ 
ploy blood-letting, yet, as 1 confidered the paflage of the ftone 
to be chiefly interrupted by a fpafmodic conftri&ion of the 
duCls, I have employed opium for taking off this with great 
advantage. 

Similar circumftances have frequently occurred in the cafe 
of urinary calculi palling the ureters, in which I have found it 
neceffary to employ opium and blood-letting at the fame time. 


In like manner, as opium is ufeful in moderating excretions$ 
fo where the irritation occafions an increafe of tliefe excre¬ 
tions, which is attended with affediofis which irritate the whole 
fyftem, opium becomes efpecially ufeful. Hence it becomes fo 
generally ufeful in catarrhal affe&ions, and the cough attending 
themand probably it is this- analogy that has brought the ufe 
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of opium to be frequently employed in pneumonic inflamma¬ 
tions. It is poflible that there may be cafes of fuch inflamma¬ 
tions wherein the opium may be more ufeful in taking off the 
cough, than hurtful by aggravating the inflammatory ftate of 
the fyftem: but I have hardly met with fuch cafes; and even in 
the recent ftate of catarrhs from cold, I have found the early 
nfe of opium manifeftly hurtful: and in cafes of pneumonic in¬ 
flammation I have always found it to be very much fo, if exhi¬ 
bited before the violence of the difeafe had been moderated by 
repeated blood-lettings- 

Whe!n that indeed has been done, I have found the opium 
very ufeful in quieting the cough ; and I have hardly ever found 
it hurtful by flopping expectoration. It may fufpend this for 
fome hours ; but if the glands of the bronchia have been duly 
relaxed by bleeding and bliftering, the expe&oration after the 
ufe of opiates always returns with more advantage than before. 
The mucus which had iffued before had been poured out from 
the follicles in an acrid ftate; but, by being made to ftagnate, 
it becomes milder, and is difeharged in what the ancients cal¬ 
led a ConcoCted State, with more relief to the lungs. 

( 

Although we are well perfoaded that opium, when it doe-, 
not procure fweat, is always hurtful in inflammatory difeafes ; 
yet I am ready to admit, that when it is directed to procure 
fweat, it may be fo managed as to take off the inflammatory 
difpofttion of the fyftem, and thereby to cure the moft part of 
inflammatory affeCtions. This we certainly learn from the pre- 
fent practice in acute rheuihatifm, which is often cured by a 
fweat excited by Dover’s j^pwder. We confxder the difeafe to be 
purely of the inflammatory kind, and attended with every mark 
of inflammatory difpofttion; and therefore, when opium, in this 
difeafe, is given for the purpofe only of relieving pain and giving 
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lleep, we have found it conftantly hurtful; but we have always 
found, thvtt fvveating with Dover’s powder was the moil effec¬ 
tual means of taking off the whole of the difeafe. 

I 

Before difmifling the confideration of the ufe of opium in 
inflammatory difeafes, I muft obferve that there is a certain 
'ftate of thefe in which I judge it to be not only admifllble, but 
often very ufeful. This is in the fuppurating ilate of inflam¬ 
mation ; and, as foon as a determination to this has taken place, 
we fuppofe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyilem to be very much 
taken off, and therefore that the pain of fuppuration may be 
fafely relieved by opium, as we are at the fame time perfuaded 
that opium promotes the procefs of fuppuration. 

The next fet of difeafes in which I am to take notice of the 
ufe of opium, are the Exanthemata: and I begin with obfer- 
ving, that as, in the whole of thefe it may be fuppofed there is 
an acrimony diffufed over the whole fyftem, and giving fome 
irritation to it; fo we are of opinion, that opium, by modera¬ 
ting this irritation, may in general be ufeful, and that therefore 
it is often more admifllble than their other circumftances might 
feem to allow. 

But, to be more particular, the ufe of opium in the ftnall- 
pox has, fince the time of Sydenham, been very much fpoken 
of. In the inflammatory ftate of the eruptive fever, I have al¬ 
ways found opium to be hurtful j but as foon as the difeafe has 
taken a determination to fuppuration, I have always found it 
employed with advantage. As I hdd occafion to pradife in this 
difeafe long before the pradice of inoculation became common 
in this country, I always found the pradice of Sydenham, in 
giving an opiate once or twice a-day, to be extremely ufeful, 
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tefpecialiy when, at the fame time, much coftivenefs was pre¬ 
vented by the ufe of laxative glyfters. Since the pra&ice of 
inoculation became more common, and that by the feveral 
means employed few puftules are produced, I hold the employ¬ 
ment of opiates to be unneceflary and fuperfluous; but when it 
happens, even after inoculation, that a numerous fet of puftules 
are produced on the face, I ftill hold the employment of opiates 
to be extremely proper: and when, either in confequence of 
common infection or of inoculation, a confluent fmall-pox is 
produced, which is always attended with a low and putrid fe¬ 
ver, I hold opium to be one of the moft effectual means of fup- 
porting the vigour of the fyftem, and of producing as much of 
a kindly fuppuration as the nature of the difeafe will admit of. 
In fliort, 1 hold opium to be a very ufeful medicine in various 
circumftances of the fmall-pox $ bat I would not aflert its ab- 
folute utility to be fo great as the late Dr de Haen, from his 
enmity to inoculation, has been led to maintain. 

The affinity that was fo long fuppofed to take place between 
the fmall-pox and meaftes, formerly led pra&itioners to transfer 
the pradlice found ufeful in the one to that of the other; and I 
fufped that even D^Sydenham was under this influence in re¬ 
commending fo ftrongly as he has done the ufe of opiates in the 
meafles. 

The meafles, however, is purely, and often ftrongly, an in¬ 
flammatory difeafe, with a ftrong tendency to pneumonic in¬ 
flammation j and I believe that the moft part of pra&itioners find 
blood-letting to be the moft certain means of obviating the fatal 
cTonfequences of this difeafe./ln many cafes therefore of meafles, 
before bleeding had been duly employed, I have found opium to be 
mot only ineffectual, but manifeftly hurtful. It is true indeed, 
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that the meafles are very conftantly attended with a cough, for 
which the only certain remedy is opium r and as this fymptom 
is not only fevere, but may be fuppofed to aggravate the difeafe, 
the praditioner has a ftrong temptation to employ opium; and I 
am of opinion that it may be employed more freely than the in¬ 
flammatory nature of the difeafe might Teem to admit of. I- 
would however have practitioners, from what I have faid above 
on the ufe of opium in pneumonic inflammation, and now on 
the prefent fubjed, be as much as pofllble referved in the ufe of 
opium in the meafles, till the violence of the inflammatory ftate 
be taken off by bleeding and other antiphlogiftic meafures. 

With refpedt to the ufe of opium in other exanthemata, B 
have little to £ay. When the Ample fcarlatina, and even tho 
fcarlatina anginofa, is purely inflammatory, without any ten¬ 
dency to a putrid ftate, 1 judge opium to be an unneceflary re¬ 
medy ; and when the fcarlatina anginofa is of the putrid kind,, 
I am perfuaded that opium may be pernicious- 

The next order of difeafes to be taken notice of in which o* 
pium may be employed, is that of haemotrhagies. From the 
manifeft power of opium in reftraining evacuations, an analogy 
has transferred the ufe of it to hatmorrhagies, and both materia 
medica and pradical writers have commended its ufe in fucb 
cafesbut we are perfuaded that there is much fallacy in the 
teftimonies that have been given of its good efleds. We are well 
perfuaded, that every a Clive hsemorrhagy is accompanied with 
a phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem j of which we have juft now 
faid enough to fhow, that in fuch ^afes opium is generally hurt¬ 
ful, and 1 have had feveral occafions in adive haemorrhagies to* 
obferve its being fo. If opium therefore is ever admiflible or 
uftful in fuch cafes, it rnuft be in thofe in which the haemorrhagy 
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is occafioned and fupported by a particular irritation. Thus, 
in a hacraoptyfis, where the blood comes up without coughing, 
©r when the cough attending it only arifes in confequence of 
blood being poured out into the bronchia, as in cafes of ha- 
moptyfis from external violence, opium is of no fervice, and of¬ 
ten does harm. But there are cafes in which the haemoptyfis is 
©ccafioned by coughing, and appears only in confequence of 
the returns of coughing: in which cafes opium may, and has 
been ©f fervice. 

In the msenorrhagia which happens to women who are not 
pregnant, I have not found opium of fervice: but in the cafes 
of abortion and of child-bearing, the hsemorrhagy very often 
depends upon fpafmodic afFedions* in quieting of which opium 
may be highly ufeful. 

There is no difeafe in which opium has been more frequent¬ 
ly employed, or found more ufeful, than in catarrhal affedions. 
Thefe very often depend upon an undue balance of the fyftem, 
that is, upon a languid perforation, neceflarily producing a more 
copious determination to the lungs; and this, as pouring out a 
mucus, is attended with much coughing. In many perfons this 
is habitual, or is readily renewed upon every flight application 
of cold j and in fuch cafes and perfons opium is a fovereign re¬ 
medy. Whenever, therefore, there is little fever and much 
©oughing, it may be employed very freely, that is, in dofes 
which have fedative effeds without heating the fyftem. The 
peculiar delicacy and irritability which occurred in Dr G. 
Young, does not allow of/his experience being admitted in 
forming any general rules. 
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The remarks I have now made relate efpecially to habitual" 
catarrhs; but there is a catarrh arifing occafionally only from 
a ftrong application of cold, almoft always attended with a 
plilogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, and probably with a more or 
Iefs inflammatory flate of the mucous glands of the bronchia*. 
Such a difeafe is to be cured by blood-letting,, and an antiphlo-* 
giflic regimen; and the early ufe of opium, , by confirming tha- 
inflammatory flate, has proved very hurtful*. What I have faid ’. 
above upon the management of the cough in cafes of pneumo-r 
monic inflammation, is entirely applicable here, and ftiould cor-- 
red an abufe that has been too common and very mifchievous.. 

Another profluvium in which opium has been much em¬ 
ployed, is the dyfentery;. the nature of which, till very lately,, 
has been very little underftood^ If 1 am right in the pathology 
I have elfewhere endeavoured to eftablilh, it will be obvious, that 
if the prefent practice of the-frequent ufe of gentle laxatives be 
the moil effedual meaiure, it will be equally evident that opiates 
muft.be commonly hurtful; . and notwithftanding the urgency 
of pain, it is at beft a very precarious remedy, and to be avoid¬ 
ed as much as poflible. This, however, feems now to be fo well 
imderftood by our pra&itioners, that there is no occafion for 
my infilling.longer on it here. 

I have now confidercd the ufe of opium in all thofe cafes in 
which it is moil nice and difficult, that is, in all the various 
difeafes of the febrile kind; and with refped to others, our 
work will be more eafy. 

In the comatofe difeafes; it is obvious that opium can hardly 
i» any cafe be admiflible. In fome cafes of pally, "attended 
with convulfive motions, I have known it employed, and with 
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fuccefs, in relieving thefe motions, but manifeflly, at the fame- 
time, aggravating the primary difeafe. 

In dyfpepfia and hypochondriacs, there often happens pains 
and fpafmodic fymptoms, which may be, and for the moil part 
are, relieved by opium. It is accordingly often employed, 
and it is not eafily withheld from fuch patients; but I have al¬ 
ways found the frequent ufe of opiates in thefe difeafes extreme¬ 
ly pernicious. 

It is by prelerving the mobility of the energy of the brain, e- 
fpecially in fpafmodic affe&ions of an idiopathic kind, that opium 5 
has difeovered its great powers. In the moffviolent and obftinate 
difeafe of this kind, the tetanus, opium, though often infufH- 
cient, has however been the moll effectual remedy; and it ap¬ 
pears that, whatever other remedies have been propofed and al¬ 
leged to be ufeful, hardly any of them have been fo but when 
opium was at the fame time employed. But 1 fay no more on 
this fubjed, as I exped the enquiries that the Society Royale of. 
Paris are now engaged in will give us fome more light on this 
fubjed : and I mud alfo refer to the works of that learned So¬ 
ciety for our belt inftrudion on the ufe of opium in the hydro¬ 
phobia.. 

In various convullive afledions of the limbs, not accompanied, 
with any ftupor, and therefore not to be confidered as epileptic,^ 
we have frequently, found opium of fervice ; but it is not al¬ 
ways fo : And as I cannot always in.different cafes aflign the 
caufes, .or diftinguilli them by different circumftances; fo 1 can¬ 
not determine the cafes in which it is efpecially proper. 

There is a cafe which.I think may be diftinguiflied from all 
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others, 'which is generally known under the title of Chorea Sti. 
Viti. Neither the pathology or pra&ice in this difeafe is well 
agreed on among phyficians} and we cannot enter into the dif- 
cufllon here ; but can fay, from a good deal of experience, that 
opiates have been very generally ufeful in the cure of it. 

On this fubjed of convulfive difeafes, the great queftion with 
regard to the life of opium has occurred with refped: to epilep- 
fy ; and it has been varioufly determined by different authors. 
The pathology of the difeafe is in many refpe&s obfcure; but 
we can clearly enough perceive that it arifes from different 
conditions of the fyftem 5 and fo far as we can difcern and di- 
ftinguilh thefe, we may make fome attempts towards afcertain- 
ing in what cafes of epilepfy opium may be hurtful, and in 
which it may be ufeful. 

To this purpofe, we can obferve that it may be produced by 
large hsemorrhagies, or other caufes of great debility : but as I 
have hardly ever met with cafes of this kind, I cannot fay how 
far opium may be ufeful in them. 

Much more frequently dowe meet with epilepfy conne&ed 
with a plethoric ftate of the fyftem: and in all fuch cafes 1 am 
of opinion with the moft part of pra&itioners, that opium is ex¬ 
tremely hurtful. So far does a plethoric ftate appear to me to 
difpofe to this difeafe, that I am of opinion with Dr Cheyne, 
that epileplies have been more frequently cured by a low diet 
than by any other means. It is here to be obferved, that epi¬ 
leptic fits very frequently occur from an occasional turgefcence 
of the blood ia the vellels of the\brain: and from frequent 
trials, I know that opium will not prevent fuch fits, but if ex¬ 
hibited will bring them on with more violence. 
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They are the epilepfies arifing from irritation applied to the 
nervous fyftem in which opium promifes to be ufeful; and 
when the return of fuch fits are any wife periodical, or nearly fo, 
opium given a little before the times of acceffion, has been 
often ufeful in preventing the recurrence. In many inftances, 
however, the returns of epilepfy are irregular; and in fuch 
cafes, the frequent ufe of opium, either by producing an oc- 
cafional turgefcence of the blood, or by increafing the mobility 
of the fyftem, is often very hurtful. 

As inftances of epilepfy depending upon irritation applied 
to the nervous fyftem, I confider all thofe depending upon an 
aura epileptica to be fuch: and in feveral cafes of this kind, where 
the times of acceflion could be forefeen, and even when the 
fymptoms announcing it had come on, I have found opium an 
efiedual remedy. 

The late Dr de Haen has given us what feems to be a lingu¬ 
lar cafe of epilepfy, as occurring only in the time of deep, and 
when the recurrence of the fits was prevented by avoiding deep: 
But at the fame time this very difeafe was cured by the ufe 
of opium. This, as 1 have fa id, may feem lingular > but it is< 
not fo much fo as might at firft fight appear : for perhaps the 
greateft number of the cafes of epilepfy occur during the night,, 
and during deep.. In feveral fuch cafes I have now frequently 
found an opiate, given at bed-time,, prevent their return. 

I have thus treated of the ufe of opium in the fpafmodic af¬ 
fections of the animal fun&ions, and of thofe of the vital; I 
have to mention only tho fn of the heart in palpitation, andi 
thofe of the lungs in afthnA and chincough.. 


Pabp- 
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Palpitation is generally a fymptomatic affedtion; and fo 
far as it depends upon fpafmodic aftedtions, if the primary di- 
feafe admits of opium, the fymptom of palpitation may be cured 
by it alfo. 

In the cafe of aftlima, when the dlfeafe depends, as it often 
does, upon occafional turgefcence of the blood in the lungs, 
opium can hardly be employed with fafety; but when it de¬ 
pends upon other irritations, and is purely of the fpafmodic 
kind, opium may be employed both to prevent and to moderate 
fits with great advantage. Even when the dlfeafe is of the ca¬ 
tarrhal kind, if it be fit to employ opium to relieve the cattarh, 
it may likewife be employed to relieve the afthma depending 
upon it. But I mull conclude by remarking, that in both the 
fpafmodic and catarrhal afthma, I have frequently employed 
opium in moderating the difeafe $ but have never found it to 
prove an entire cure of it. 

With refpect to the cliincough, we have to obferve, that in 
the firft ftage of it, and efpecially when that is attended with 
fever and difficulty of breathing, opium has always appeared to 
me very hurtful } but when the difeafe has fubfifted for fome 
time, and is in what I call its fecond ftage, and when the fits 
come moil frequently in the night-time, I have found opium of 
great ufe; and as I judge, it has often contributed to put an end 
to the difeafe. 

In the fpafi'nodic a lie cl ions arFedting the natural functions, 
opium may have much employment. In the pyrofis, frequent 
hi this country under the name of the Water-brafh, and frequent 
in moil countries of Europe, as a tranfitory illnefs, has beeii 
little taken notice of by phylicians; but it is a painful diforder, 
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and a relief from it is often demanded. We have found nothing 
that gives that relief excepting opium; but this relieves only 
the prefent fit, and contributes nothing to preventing returns 
of it. 

In colic, the employment of opium is not exa&ly agreed 
on. It will pretty certainly relieve the pain for fome time;,but 
if the colic has been brought on, or is attended by coftivenefs, 
it will certainly confirm the difeafe and interrupt the operation 
of the purgatives, which are abfolutely necefiary to the cure of 
it. Opium, however, is certainly fuited to the cure of every 
fpafmodic affe&ion; and if it can be employed fo as not to in¬ 
terfere with the operation of purgatives, it may as an antifpafino- 
dic even favour the operation of thefe, and contribute to the cure 
of certain cafes of colic. For this purpofe, fome practitioners 
have exhibited the opium and the purgative at the fame time; but 
this has been feldom found to anfwer, and it has alwrf^s appear¬ 
ed better, in the urgency of pain, to exhibit the opiate by it- 
felf and in four, five, or fix hours after, when the power of it 
was fomewhat diminilhed, to exhibit the purgative. In this 
manner of managing, it is commonly necefiary to employ a 
purgative of a powerful kind, and one that commonly operates 
foon after its exhibition ; and thefe confiderations will, on the 
one hand, exclude the employment of aloetics, and, on the other, 
recommend the oleum ricini. 

In affe&ions of the alimentary canal, of a nature contrary to 
that of colic, that is, where the aCtion of the canal is preter- 
naturally increafed, as in vomiting, cholera, and diarrhoea, opi¬ 
um is a more undoubted repaedy. 

Vomiting is commonly a iymptomatic affedtion, from very va- 
Vol. II. Ii rious 
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rious caufes; and in many cafes cannot be cured by opium : 
but the diftin&ion of thefe cafes cannot be entered into here 
and I have only to obferve, that there are more cafes of it than; 
is commonly imagined to be relieved by opium properly em^ 
ployed. 

ly is common: with pra&itioners to exhibit the opium by the- 
mouth j and it is often in fuch cafes immediately rejected again 
by vomiting, without having any, effeCt in relieving the difeafej. 
which mult always render the pra&itioner. uncertain to what- 
quantity it may. be neceffary to repeat the opiate. In all fuch 
cafes, when the vomiting is not immediately flopped by the 
opiate given, and this is rejected by vomiting, it is extremely 
improper to,repeat it in. the fame manner j and a much furen 
meafure is toahrow the opium,, joined with, a fmallbulk of a. 
mild liquid, into the anus j. and when thus thrown in, in fuffi- 
cient quslhtity, it will as certainly flop the Vomiting as if it had 
been thrown into the ftomach itfelf.. 

In cholera,.the employment-of'opium, .as dire&cd by Syden- 
ham, is fo well underftood that we need not fay any thing of it 
here : and I go on.to fpeak of its ufe in diarrhoea, in which it 
has not been fo frequent as we. judge it ought to be. 

As diarrhoea feems always to depend upon an increafed aClion. 
of the inteftines, fo, except in a few Angular inflances in which, 
opium proved purgative, we have found it very univerfally to have 
the power of diminifhing, and for fome time fufpending, the aCtion 
of the inteftines j. and therefore H^ry univerfally of ufe in the 
diarrhoea. This indeed may fbmetpnes be a fymptomatic affec¬ 
tion, and therefore not to be entirely cured by opiates; and 
fometimes the difeafe may depend upon, an acrimony which 
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mu ft be evacuated in order to the entire cure of the difeafe. But 
ftill in moft cafes it feems to be fafely employed: for as its opera¬ 
tion is not very durable, it will not long interefere with the ufe 
of other remedies that may be thought neceffary; and it feldom 
happens that the temporary fufpenfion of the diarrheea is of any 
bad confequence. In many cafes we have found purgatives to 
be very hurtful, and the difeafe to be more quickly cured,by 
the continued ufe of opium alone. 

There is no difeafe in which opium has been more frequent¬ 
ly fpoken of as a remedy than in hyfteric affections ; but there 
is nothing I find more difficult to treat of in a fcientific man¬ 
ner. 

The term I-Iyfteria I would willingly confine to the afte&ion 
which I have defcribed under that title in my Firft Lines; but 
moft writers are difpofed to extend the meaning of it much far¬ 
ther, and to every unufual feeling, or irregular motion, that 
feems to arife from a mobility of the nervous fyftem. To give 
tiny due limits to this idea of hyfteric, I find beyond the reach 
of my fkill, and fliall not attempt it here: and with refped: to 
my prefent fubjeCl, can only fay, that in hyfteria, as I would 
define it, and as generally affeCting plethoric habits, and de¬ 
pending upon an occafional turgefcence of the genital lyftem, I 
hold opium to be an improper, and commonly a hurtful, re¬ 
medy. 

But, on the other hand, in all thofe cafes of unufual feeling 
and irregular, motions, not^depending upon a plethoric ftate, 
but manifeftly upon, a mob^ity of the nervous fyftem, opium is 
a very certain remedy. Whenever therefore thefe fymptoms 
are in excefs, it maybe employed, though it be difficult to let 
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-the proper limits to its life. There are cafes in which its tonic 
and antifpafmodic powers muft be frequently repeated jr but it 
is to be remarked, that wherever that neceility does not mani- 
feftly occur, the frequent ufe of it increafes the mobility of the 
fyftem, and creates a feeming neceility that readily induces a 
habit, which again, conftantly indulged, has a tendency to de- 
ftroy the lyftem altogether. 

In the rabies canina, and in the moil violent ftate of it, the 
hydrophobia, opium has been employed; but the experiments 
reported have not been fo many as to fix our judgment on this 
fubje<5t s and for what may be faid upon it, I muft refer my 
readers to the labours of the learned and indnftrious Societe 
Royale of Paris, who have taken much pains, and employed the 
moil proper means for afcertaining the pra<5tice in this difeafe. 

In mania the employment of opium is nice and difficult. In 
the appendix to Wepfer’s Hiftorite Apople&icorum, we have an 
account of mania being cured by large dofes of opium; and 
it may be true : but there is no fuch account of thofe cafes as 
might ferve to fpccify their peculiar character, fo as to enable 
us to imitate the practice, whilft we know pretty certainly that 
there are other cafes which do not admit of the fame. 

In feveral cafes of mania we have employed opium, and in 
fome have found it ufeful in moderating the violence of the dif¬ 
eafe 5 but in other cafes we have found it manifeftly hurtful: 
and we have not had fo many opportunities of treating the dif- 
fcafe as to allow us to diftinguiih d^early the cafes in which it 
may be proper. We fuppofe there ape many cafes of the difeafe 
depending upon an organic affe&ion of the brain, in which no 
benefit is to be expe&ed from opium j but there are certainly 
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many other cafes in which, from their tranfitory nature, we 
cannot fuppofe any fuch organic affedion, and in which there¬ 
fore opium may be admiflible and ufeful. 

If we may fuppofe that fuch cafes depend upon occafionai 
caufes of excitement without inflammation, we fhould judge 
opium to be a promifing remedy ; but probably it mull be 
given in larger dofes than we commonly exhibit, and poflibly 
in fuch large dofes as Bernard Huet adually employed. In 
fome trials we have found it moderate the difeafe, and induce 
fleep > but I have never pufhed it fo far as to obtain an entire 
cure, becaufe I fufpeded that in many cafes the difeafe ap¬ 
proached fo much to a phrenitis as to render the large ufe of 
opium very dangerous. We cannot indeed treat this fubjed 
with fo much precifion as were to be wifhed ; but other prac¬ 
titioners having more opportunities of pradice, by confidering 
what I have faid both here and above on the fubjed of delirium 
in fevers, may fettle this matter more exadly. 

There is now but one other difeafe in which the ufe of opi¬ 
um is to be mentioned; and with refped to which our opinion 
will be expected : this is the venereal difeafe, in which of late 
opium has been very much employed, and with various fuccefs. 
We do not think it neceffary to give an account of the different 
fads reported, and of the different opinions entertained, on this 
fubjed, as they are to be found in many books which are in 
every body’s hands j and ail that feems to be incumbent on me 
is to fay what I have learned from my own experience, and 
from that of my feliow-p^aditioners in Scotland. From this 
we have not learned that opium has been alone a remedy for 
the venereal difeafe > and. any experiments that we know to have 
been made, lead us to conclude, that it is never alone fufEcient 

for 
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for that purpofe. But from almoft every experiment made, we 
are well aflured of its being of very great ufe in almoft every 
circumftance of the difeafe. It moderates and alleviates ,every 
lymptom j and in many of them it will do this without the 
afllftance of other remedies. 

We are well perfuaded that it will almoft in every cafe favour 
and expede the efte&s of mercury, either in removing fymp- 
tofns, or in entirely curing the difeafe. We have only further 
to remark, that the opium in this cafe feeins to operate by ob¬ 
viating the effedts of the general acrimony in the fyftem; and 
this fuppofition explains.both why large dofes of the opium are 
neceffary, and why perfons bear thefe large dofes in this difeafe 
better than in many other cafes. 

The eflfe&s of opium hitherto mentioned are for the moft 
■part fuch as appear in confequence of its being given by the 
.mouth ; but we have allb had occafion to fay, that it may be in¬ 
troduced by the anus into the inteftines: And it is proper to 
remark, that not only in the cafe of vomiting, but alfo in many 
others, it may be introduced in this way into the inteftines, and 
in this way produce all the efte&s that have been mentioned 
of its being thrown into the ftomach. In fome perfons there 
is a peculiar irritability of the ftomach with refpedt to opium, 
and from whence feveral diforders arife, which are avoided by 
its being thrown into the re&um. 

Some pra&itioners are of opinion, that fome effe&s of opium 
upon the nervous fyftem in general,yis lieadach and vomiting, 
which often appear in the morning ( after a dofe of opium had 
been thrown into the ftomach over night, are not fo ready to 
appear after its being thrown into the redtum j but this feems 
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to depend upon the dofe in the latter cafe being weaker, either: 
from the quantity employed, or from the lefler fenfibility of 
the redlum. This leads to- obferve, that the fenfibility of the 
tedium is fa much lefs than that of the ftomach, that it is com¬ 
monly neceflary, when applied to the former, to employ at leaft: 
double the quantity of what would have been fufficient for the 
latter.. 

In the application of opium to the redlum, it is neceflary 
to introduce it in a liquid form, to avoid giving along with it 
any thing that,may in the leaft prove irritating to the redlum ; 
and therefore a folution in water is the moft convenient to be 
employed in this way. Tflis is farther to be obferved, that we 
are fometimes difappointed in this pradlice by the opiate gly- 
ller’s being rejected foon after it has been given. Hence it is as- 
improper to throw it into the redlum in fome cafes-of diarrhoea, 
and tenefmus, as we laid above it was improper in the cafe of 
vomiting to throw it into the ftomach : but even though neither 
diarrhoea nor tenefmus be prefent, opiate glyfters are fometimes- 
rejedled foon after they have been given.. This perhaps may 
be owing to a peculiar irritability of the redlum in certain per- 
fons; but we have found it commonly owing to too great a 
bulk of liquid being thrown into it; and therefore l advife 
that opiate glyfters be never made of more 'bulk than that of 
three, or at moft four, ounces of liquid, and this, as we have 
faid, of a very mild kind- I find that three drams of gum ara- 
bic, difioived in three ounces of water, makes a proper and. 
ready preparation for that purpofe.. 

We muft now add, that opium may be employed not only by- 
being thrown into the ftomach or into the redlum, but may alfo 
by being applied to the fldn. In this cafe, as opium adts ah 
ways firft, as I have faid above, upon the parts to which it is 
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immediately applied, fo it may be often applied to the external 
parts with fome advantage j and, by dimitiifhing the fenfibility 
of thefe parts, it may relieve the pain that happens to affed 
them. We find alfo, that opium operates not only on the parts 
to which it is immediately applied, but that, without being 
communicated to the fenforium, it operates to a certain extent 
oh the nerves of the parts adjoining to that which it is more im¬ 
mediately applied to, in diminifhing their fenfibility, and there¬ 
by in relieving their pains. Thus a plafter of opium applied to 
the temple has often relieved the toothach. In other cafes, 
when it is applied to the lkin, whether it penetrates by inorga¬ 
nic pores to the vifcera of the abdomen, or if it only ads on the 
teguments, and particularly on the mufcles confenting with the 
vifcera, we would not confidently determine but we have cer¬ 
tainly found the external application relieve the pains and 
fpafms of the llomach and inteftines. 

The external application has been made under different forms, 
and I believe it may have effeds either in the form of plafter 
or poultice; but we are very certain that its effeds are moll 
confiderable when applied in a liquid form. In this form it may 
be employed as diflolved in water, wine, or fpirit *, but we pre¬ 
fume that it will always be moll effedual when diflolved in rec¬ 
tified fpirit. This certainly moll powerfully extrads the vola¬ 
tile part of opium, upon which its powers efpecially depend •, 
and this fame volatile part may be prefumed to be the mod rea¬ 
dily penetrating, and therefore the moll fit for external ufe. 

After thus endeavouring to afllgn the various powers and 
virtues of opium, we mull, in the next place, fay fomewhat of 
its pharmaceutical treatment and exhibition. The former has 
been very various, and very little upon fcientific grounds. We 
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know of no means that can be employed in operating upon the 
opium alone that can improve its virtues. The volatile and ac¬ 
tive parts of it may be extraded from the other parts of its fub- 
ftance by redified fpirit of wine j but the tindure and extra# 
made by this menftruum has the fame powers and virtues as the 
entire opium, and only differs by being brought into a fmaller 
bulk. It is at the fame time found, that thefe preparations are 
more oflenfive to the ftomach than the entire opium, and are 
therefore very little employed. The other menftruums, as 
proof-fpirit, wine, and water, that may be employed in ex¬ 
trading opium, do it all of them on much the fame footing, 
extrading both the gummy and refinous parts ; fo that the fe- 
veral tindures do not differ but in proportion to the quantities 
employed. In all of them the qualities are the fame as thofe of 
the entire opium, with a very little difference from the folid or 
liquid form j the former, in certain cafes of irritability in the 
ftomach, being readier to fit upon it than the latter. 

As opium may do ill as well as good, phyficians have thought 
of correding its bad qualities; but as they are not feparable 
from its good, the bufinefs of corredion has been to no pur- 
pofe. From the notion of the ancients with refped to its cold- 
nefs, the corredion has been attempted, by the joining with it 
aromatic and heating medicines, which was very anciently 
pradifed, and has in fome naeafure been continued to the pre- 
fent time. Some praditioners are of opinion, that the addition 
of aromatics renders opium more agreeable to the ftomach : and 
we dare not afievt that this does not, in fome cafes, take place 
but we have hardly ever obferved it, and we are very certain 
that the faffron and aromatics which are added to our thebaic 
tindures, in the quantity they are employed, can neither do 
good nor ill. Both the colleges of London and Edinburgh have 
Yol. II. K k new 
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now omitted all additions to the tinflure of opium, but btith of 
them have retained the elixir paregoricum; which, either in 
the choice or proportion of its ingredients, I cannot perceive to 
have any other meaning than that of giving a variety of formula* 
Other attempts to corred opium have been equally fruitlefs j 
and the corredion fuppofed to be obtained hits amounted to no 
more than a weakening of its power, without producing any 
change in its qualities. Some means of weakening ks power 
may be readily found, particularly fuch pradtices as give occa¬ 
sion to the dillipation of its mod volatile parts. Such is the 
making of the extradum thebaicum of the London College, in 
confequence of a folution in water j and in the bringing this into 
the form of an extrad, fo much heat is employed as occafions 
the dillipation mentioned : but here I maintain there is no 
change in the qualities of the opium, and the only change ef- 
feded confifts in the weakening of its power; fo that two grains 
of this is neceflary to produce the effeds of one grain of the 
crude opium of the fame quality that was employed in the pre¬ 
paration. Another means of weakening the powers of opium, 
is the application of acids, and we have found this very effec¬ 
tual : but it does not change the qualities ; for, when given in 
a fufficient dofe, it has all the fame effedts as the crude opium. 

We know but one kind of addition that can be made to opium 
with the effed of modifying its operation ; and this is the addi¬ 
tion of emetics and neutral falts, which is done in making Dover’s 
powder. In this ipecacuanha has been conftantfy employed; and it 
has been fuppofed that it has a fpecific power of diminifhing the 
power of opium, as in that powder larger dofes of opium can be 
employed than would be proper in the ufe of opium alone. 
This opinion, however, of the power of ipecacuanha-with re* 
fped to opium, we cannot admit of, as we fuppofe that the large 
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dofes of opium which are given in Dover’s powder become 
fafe only becaufe, by the other ingredients, it is directed to 
fweat. This we take to be the effedt of ipecacuanha; not by 
any fpecific, but by its emetic power, for we can obtain the 
fame efFedt by antimonial emetics j for by thefe, as well as by 
ipecacuanha, we can be allowed to employ larger dofes of opium 
than we could of opium alone. 

It certainly belongs to a treatife on the virtues of opium, to 
explain and afcertain the virtues of Dover’s powder; and I 
have mentioned fome of them above, when fpeaking of the ufe of 
it in intermittent fevers, in rheumatifm, and in dy fernery ; and 
I leave the farther ufe of it to be learned by an analogy from 
thofe cafes. We have only to add, that wherever the Dover’s 
powder is to be employed, the efte&s and benefits of it will de¬ 
pend very much upon a proper adminiftration, which we have 
very often obferved to be negle&ed or miftaken ; and therefore 
we fubjoin here what I have learned from much experience to 
be the moft proper management of it. 

The powder is to be given in the morning, when the ordi¬ 
nary fleep or the time of it is over. Sleeping is not incompa¬ 
tible with, but is commonly not favourable to, fweating. 

For fecurity againft cold, the patient is to be laid in woollen, 
that is, in a flannel fhirt and in blankets, the bed-linen being 
entirely removed. 

The powder will be taken moft properly by being made into 
a bolus with a little fyrup, and fwallowed in a wafer, that 
the tafte of it may not ocrtifion any fqueamifhnefs. 
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The covering on the body may be only what the perfon has 
been ufed to fleep in; but commonly it will be convenient to 
make fome addition over the whole body, and always Tome con* 
iiderable addition upon the feet and legs. 

As the powder is ready to be thrown up by vomiting, no drink 
fhould be taken into the ftomach till fome fweat breaks out. 

When the fweat begins to break out, the perfon may then 
take frequently, but at firft in fmall portions, fome warm li¬ 
quid, fuch as thin gruel, weak fage, or bohea tea ; and of fuch 
drinks he fhould take frequently during the courfe of the 
fweating. 

When the fweat has broken out, if it does not extend freely 
to the legs and feet, fome additional covering fhould be laid 
over thefe parts, or to lay boiled bricks or bottles filled with 
warm water to the foies of his feet; for it is always proper to 
render the (wearing thus univerfal. 

As the fweat Ihould be carried on with as little heat and un~ 
eafinefs to the perfon as poffible, if he finds himfelf very warm 
and reftlefs, the additional covering that was put upon the body, 
and even a part of that put upon the feet and legs, may be 
gradually removed. 

If the perfon bears the fweating eafily, it is of much confe- 
quence to continue it for fome length of time, and always, if 
poffible, for twelve hours: then it will be allowable to let it 
ceafe, by drying the body very well with warm towels, and 
Ihifting the body into dry flannels and blankets, and allowing 
him afterwards to put out his hands, and perhaps his arms, from 
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under the bed-clothes 5 but he fhould continue in flannel and 
blankets till next morning. 

During the fweating, inflead of the drinks above mentioned, 
he may take frequently a weak foup, as chicken broth, or what 
we call beef-tea; and at his ordinary time of meals, he may 
take fome dry toafl with thefe b^Qths ?. or if the fweat does not 
proceed freely, and it is at the fame time not attended with 
much warmth, he may, inflead of the drinks mentioned, take 
frequently weak negus or white-wine whey. 


In the morning after this fweating, the perfon may come out 
of bed, and put on his linen, and other parts of his ordinary 
drefs, but fhould keep his chamber, or at leafl within doors, for 
the whole day after; and even for a day or two after that, he 
fhould be very careful in avoiding his being expofed to cold. 


By this adminiflration I have found the Dover’s powder a 
highly ufeful remedy. 

With refpedl to the exhibition of opium, we have fometimes 
found a fmall dofe of it anfwer the purpofe; as, in the gra¬ 
dual ufe of opium and of wine, the flimulant power is firfl 
exerted, fo fmall dofes are ready to prove flimulant rather than 
fedative: but for obtaining the latter effect, it is commonly 
neceffary to give a full dofe. This at a medium, for adults, 
is at leafl one grain : And I am a little furprifed at Ber- 
gius putting the mean dofe at half a grain, and at Tralle’s 
telling us that he never goes beyond a grain. Both fuch ac¬ 
counts fhow me, that they do not ufe opium freely either in 
Sweden or Silefia. We find it often fafe and proper to give 
more than a grain; and whenever there is any irritation in the 
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fyftem to be overcome, it is commonly neceflary to go ilill far¬ 
ther. In all cafes it may be proper to begin with moderate do- 
fes j but where thefe do not anfwer the purpofe, they mufl be 
Repeated and increafed till the defired effed is obtained : and we 
very often find that they may be increafed with fafety to a very 
high degree. In a cafe of the gout in the ftomach, I have by 
degrees gone to the dofe of ten g rai ns twice a-A av ; and when 
the difeafe was overcome, the dofe of opium was gradually di- 
minifhed, till in the courfe of two or three weeks it was none 
at all; and in all this no harm appeared to be done to the fy¬ 
ftem. We frequently find, that when a ftrong irritation is to be 
overcome, very large dofes may be given without procuring 
fleep, or Ihowing any of thefe deleterious effe&s that in other 
cafes appear from much finaller quantities given. All this ap¬ 
pears from the pra&ice now well known in tetanus, mania, 
fmall-pox, gout, and fyphilis. 

In the ufe of opium, it is to be conftantly obferved, that in 
the cafe of irritation, when large and repeated dofes are necef- 
fary, that even the effedls of fuch dofes do not long continue \ 
and therefore, that the repetitions muft be made at no long in¬ 
tervals. We have frequently obferved in fuch cafes, that the 
effects of opium do not continue longer than eight hours; and 
that, after fuch an interval, if the difeafe has not yielded to 
former exhibitions, a repetition becomes necdfary. It is hard¬ 
ly requifite to repeat here what we have faid above of narcotics 
in general, that opium is fubje&ed to that law of cultora by 
which the force of imprefllons in which the body is paffive be¬ 
comes weaker by repetition j and that, when frequent repeti¬ 
tions are requifite, it is always neceflary to increafe the dofe. 
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ClCUTA. 

There are many inftances of the fallacy of experience in 
matters of the materia medica; but there is no inftance in which 
it appears more ftrongly than in the hiftory of our prefent fub- 
jedt. Since Dr Storck recommended it from his own experi¬ 
ence as a moft effectual remedy in many difeafes, it has been 
employed by many practitioners in every part of Europe j and 
taking in the whole of the reports we have had, I am ftill at a 
lofs to fay what are truly the powers and virtues of this plant. 
I am difpofed to think that the worthy Baron Storck, from a 
partiality to his own difcovery, and from much^alfe informa* 
tion given in complaifance and adulation to the rank he holds, 
has reprefented the virtues of hemlock as much greater than 
ever they were, or ever will be found to be j and many are the 
inftances in which practitioners of the greateft candour and dif- 
cernment have found this medicine to fall much ftiort of the 
promifes which Baron Storck had given of it. For experiments 
direCtly contradictory to thofe of Baron Storck, we would 
not adduce the teftimonies of a declared enemy, and of a man of 
the moft difficult accefs to all new opinions and remedies, the late 
Dr de Haeni But we have no reafon to reject the teftimony 
of perfons not fufpeCted of partiality j and, in the particular 
cafe of cancers, we have the experiments of Petrus Af. Bier- 
ken, as reported by Bergius, which aflert, that the cicuta not 
only fails in the eure of cancers, but that it aggravates the dif- 
eafe, and haftens on the fatal event of it. In the other inftan¬ 
ces feemingly contradicting the aflertions of Baron Storck, wc 
eonfider many of them as merely inftances of failure of what 
Baron Storck had led to expeCt) but fuch negatives do 
not allow them to afford any conclufion. I know from my own 
obfervation, that many of the trials had been unfairly made. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes tlie proper plant had not been employed, and fre¬ 
quently that it had been improperly prepared. I have fre¬ 
quently found the extract, both as prepared at Vienna and here 
at home, a perfectly inert fubftance, and producing no fenfible 
effe&s on the body, though given in very large quantities. The 
nicety of Dr Morris, in diftinguifhing the extracts of different: 
places, feems to depend upon the general fallacy attending this 
preparation. What this is owing to we cannot clearly deter¬ 
mine j but fuch is the uncertainty of extra&s of the cicuta, that 
the .practitioners of this country have very nniverfally deferred 
the ufe of that preparation •, and when they think of employing 
this plant, th^y always employ it in powder. This indeed is 
commonly more to be depended upon than the extract; but the 
powder alfo, from improper drying or keeping, is liable to uncer¬ 
tainty, and we have frequently found it in a perfe&Iy inert ftatc. 

In iliuftratton of all this I give a particular hiftory: A 
lady labouring under a cancer in the bread: was advifed to ufe 
the cicuta; and fhe accordingly got a quantity of it in powder, 
and weighed out the dofes of it for herfelf. She began with a 
fmall dofe ; and feeling no fenfible effects from that, fhe went 
on increafing the dofe till fhe had taken a dram for a dofe. By 
the tiftte fhe had come to this fire of dofe, fhe had taken the 
•whole of the parcel fhe had got from the apothecary, and 
therefore fent to him for a frefh parcel of the powder. She 
had, however, been advifed, that when fhe was to pafs from one 
parcel to another, fhe fhould fufpeCl fome inequality in the dif¬ 
ferent parcels ; and therefore, though fhe had taken a former 
parcel in a very large dofe, file thould begin any frefh parcel 
with a fmall dofe only. Upon this occafion, therefore, fiie 
was refolved to follow this advice; and as fhe had taken fixty 
grains of the former, fhe would take twenty only of the new 
parcel: but fuch was the inequality of the two parcels^ that 
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(he was nearly killed by the twenty grains (lie had then takn. In 
ten or fifteen minutes after ftie had taken the dofe, fhe was af- 
feded with ficknefs, tremor, giddinefs, delirium, and convul- 
fions. Happily for her the ficknefs proceeded to a vomiting, 
with which part of the powder was thrown up; but the vomit¬ 
ing continued, and probably till the whole was thrown out: and 
notwithftanding this, the delirium, and even the convulfions, 
continued for fome hours after. Thefe fymptoms, however, 
gradually abating, a deep at length came on; and after fome 
hours fhe waked, free from all the former fymptoms. This 
fhows fufliciently the unequal ftate of the hemlock in powder. 
The fame powder in the quantity of five or fix grains only oc* 
cafioned fome tremor and giddinefs, when the former parcel ta¬ 
ken to fixty grains had no fenfible effeds at all. I hold it as a 
rule, that when hemlock, either in the form of powder or ex- 
trad, has no fenfible effeds when taken to twenty grains for a 
dofe, the medicine maybe fuppofed to be imperfed; and that, 
if it is to be continued, another parcel of it fliould be employed. 

From what has been faid, it will fufficiently appear, that the 
many failures that have been reported of hemlock do not afford 
any proof of its being ufelefs as a medicine; and, as it has ma- 
nlfeftly ftrong powers in affeding the human fyftem, I conclude 
that, like all other fubftances pofleffed of fuch powers, it may 
be a very efficacious medicine. This, we believe, will be al¬ 
lowed ; but it may {till be a queftion, in what difeafes and ca¬ 
fes of them it may be of peculiar efficacy ? Here I am at a lots, 
from my own experience or that of others, to anfwer this que¬ 
ftion. We have known it ufeful in refolving and difcuffing 
fchirrofities of different kinds, and particularly thofe of a fcro- 
phulous nature. We have alfo known it tileful in healing ul¬ 
cers which had come upon fchirrou's tumours, and which conti- 
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nued to be furrounded with fuch fchirrofity j and in Tome ulcers 
certainly that approached to the nature of cancer. Even in 
cafes that might certainly be confidered as truly cancerous, I am 
fo far from being of the opinion of Bierken of its rather ag¬ 
gravating the difeafe, that I have found it in feveral cafes to re¬ 
lieve the pains, and mend the quality of the matter proceeding 
from the fore, and even to make a confiderable approach towards 
healing it; though I muft own that I never was concerned in a, 
cancerous cafe in which the cure of the fore was completed. 

This medicine has been by many reported as ufeful in fyphi- 
lis; and one of the molt competent judges on this fubjed, Mr 
John Hunter, has found it to be fo. I myfelf have employed 
it in fome cafes with advantage, but in feveral others I have not 
found any benefit from its ufe. The ancients were of opinion that 
it diminiftied the venereal appetite ; but Bergius thinks it has a 
contrary efFed:, and mentions a cafe in which it had reftored 
the power of venery when it had been loft: but fo far as my 
obfervation goes, there is no fomidation for either the one or 
the other opinion.. 

I have faid above, that it often fails from its being exhibited 
in an inert ft ate, and that it can only fucceed when it /bows 
fome fenfible effeds on the fyftem: but candour obliges me to 
acknowledge, that in many cafes where it did /how fenfible ef- 
feds, it failed in curing a difeafe, though fimilar to thofe in 
which it had fucceeded ; and I am yet at a lofs to afcertain the 
cafes to which it is molt certainly adapted. 

With refped to the pharmaceutic treatment of hemlock, there- 
are different opinions concerning the proper time of gathering 
the plant. We have been in ufe here to gather it before the flow¬ 
ers,, 
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ers, and even almoft before the flower-bearing {talks appear : and 
from fome experiments we have been led to judge, that at this 
period of its growth the virtues of the hemlock are the ftrong- 
eft. Dr Fothergill was of opinion that thefe virtues were 
ftronger at a more advanced period, when the flowers were fal¬ 
ling off, and the feeds beginning to be formed; and if we un- 
derftand Bergius rightly, he feems to be for allowing the 
growth to proceed ftill farther, and till the feeds are ready to 
fall off. We mu ft leave it to farther experience to determine 
this matter more exadly, though 1 believe it is of little confe- 
quence which ever of the pradices be followed. 

We have for the moll part employed the leaves of the plant; 
but a phyfician, lately of this place, was ftrongly "perfuaded that 
the feeds, treated by decodion, and brought into the form of an 
extrad, gave a preparation more powerful than that made of the 
leaves, and therefore gave occafion for fuch an extrad to be in¬ 
troduced into our difpenfatory : but this property of the feeds I 
have not had confirmed by my own obfervations, and muft think 
k fucceeded no better with the other fellows of the college, as 
we do not find that fuch a preparation continues to be made. 

We have obferved above, that both the extrad and the pow¬ 
der are liable to be in an imperfed ftate; and we have not 
attempted to aflign the caufes of this, but muft earneftly re¬ 
commend it to the apothecary to find out thofe caufes, that 
they may be avoided : and to engage his attention tq this mat¬ 
ter, we muft repeat what has been laid above, that unlefs the 
hemlock produces fenfible effeds on the nervous fyftem, it can¬ 
not be a remedy in any difeafe; and we are difpofed to add, 
that thofe effeds muft be pretty ftrong, in order to render the 
hemlock an efficacious medicine. The praditioner indeed 
ftiould take care, by bringing on thefe effeds by degrees, to a- 
3 L12 j void 
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void its becoming a poifon} but it is to be fufpeded, that by 
bringing on the effects too ilowly,'the medicine fails in many 
cafes j and by its being gradually habituated to the fyftem, that 
it has lefs eiFed than it might otherwife have had. 

Baron Storck is very fond of reprefenting the hemlock as 
a very innocent medicine: and we have known it taken for a 
very great length of time without any bad effeds; but I am 
certain it may prove a poifon, and that it is only by its being 
flowly habituated to the fyflem that it proves, as every other 
vegetable poifon may be, fuf&ciently innocent. 

In mentioning the adminiftration, we mufl remark, that it is 
often applied externally with advantage, and particularly in the 
form of poultice ; but in the form of plafter, in which it has 
been often employed, it feems to be of very little effed. In the 
form of poultice it has been ufeful in refolving fome indura¬ 
tions, efpecially thofe of the fcrophulous kind ; but in the indo¬ 
lent feirrhofities in the breads of women it is feldom of any 
fervice : and we have found the frequent application of hem¬ 
lock poultices do much harm, by bringing thefe tumours fooner 
to an open cancer. 

Cicuta Virosa. 

The root of this plant is well known to be a flrong poifon 
both to men and brute animals, with the exception of the goats* 
and fwine of Norway, who are not hurt by it. Its deleterious, 
powers in man are fo confiderable, that they have prevented its- 
•being employed as an internal medicine; though with me this- 
is not a fufficient reafon for our not attempting a trial of this, 
and fome other of the umbelliferous poifons. 
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If it be true that both the roots and leaves become much 
milder by drying, we might probably find an intermediate ftate 
between the fre(h and the dry, with which our trials of this might 
be made with more fafety. The roots of the cicuta have been 
much recommended as an external remedy in many cafes; but 
as thefe recommendations have proceeded upon the alleged ex¬ 
perience of a barbarous people, we cannot pay much regard to 
them. 


Belladonna. 

This is a medicine that has been very long known for its 
narcotic and deleterious powers j and from thefe powers it is 
fufficiently probable that it might be an efficacious medicine. 
Its berries and leaves are the parts which have been chiefly em¬ 
ployed : The former being taken unwittingly by children, have 
often fliown their ^oifonous quality ; but this does not hinder 
us from believing that Gesner employed them fafely as a fopori- 
ferous and anodyne medicine and we have often refolved to 
imitate his practice, but have always been by certain accidents 
diverted from it. 

It is the leaves that have of late been efpecially employed as 
a medicine ; and they have been employed in powdei*, in infu- 
fion, and in extract from a watery infufion. The latter I have 
often found, like that of the hemlock, to be an inert fubftance; 
but the powder and infufion of the leaves are more certainly 
adtive. They have both been efpecially employed in the cure 
of cancers 5 and there are many inftances of their utility re¬ 
ported by perfons of good credit: but at the fame time there 
are as many reports of its having been employed without fuc- 
cefs ; and the latter reports are fornetimes from perfons who- 
had upon other occafions employed it with advantage. 
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The Tame variety of event has occurred to myfelf. I have 
had a cancer of the lip entirely cured by it j a fcfrrhofity in a 
woman’s bread, of inch a kind as frequently proceeds to a can¬ 
cer, I have found entirely difeuded by the ufe of it; a fore a 
little below the eye, which had put on a cancerous appearance, 
was much mended by the internal ufe of the belladonna : but 
the patient having learned fomewhat of the poifonous nature of 
the medicine, refufed to continue the ufe of it, upon which 
the fore again fpread and was painful; but upon a retifrn 
to the ufe of the belladonna, was again mended to a confider- 
able degree : when the fame fears again returning, the ufe of 
it was again laid afide, and with the fame confequence of the 
fores becoming worfe. Of thefe alternate dates, connected with 
the alternate ufe of, and abdinence from, the belladonna, there 
were feveralof thefe alternations which fell under my ownobferva- 
tion; but the patient being removed to a great didance, I do not 
know how long thefe changes took place : but in the mean time, 
I was very well convinced of the power and virtues of the me¬ 
dicine in certain cafes. At the fame time, I mud own, that in 
feveral cafes, both of feirrhofity and of open fores, it has not 
anfwered my expectations. 

I have only further to add, that the infufion of the bella¬ 
donna is ready to bring on a drynefs and coudderable driCture 
of the pharynx and adjoining parts of the aefophagus. In 
one indance of a perfon udng it at a didance and without 
any communication with me, when taking the infufion, with 
the effeCt of nearly healing up a cancer of the lip, he had this 
drynefs and driCture come on to a great degree, and was fud- 
denly killed by a very copious throwing up of blood, feemingly, 
as I was informed, proceeding from the fauces. 
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Hyosciamus. 

This is a plant which has been long well known for its narcotic 
and deleterious qualities ; and many inftances are reported of;' 
its fatal effe#s in man and other animals: but notwithftanding 
its deleterious powers, it has been employed as a medicine both 
in ancient and modern times. The roots, the feeds, and the 
leaves, have all been upon occafion employed ; but till very 
lately it was efpecially the feeds which were much commended 
for retraining haemorrhagies of all kinds, and particularly by 
the excellent Mr Boyle. The credit however of this excellent 
perfon, in reporting the virtues of medicines, for reafons I have 
given before, does not Band high with us. We have not tried 
the feeds, but have employed the extra# of the leaves very 
often. This, like other narcotic fubflances, will foinetimes 
moderate and reftrain haemorrhagies; but for the reafons we 
gave before on the fubje# of opium, we are perfuaded, that, 
except where the haemorrhagy manifeftly depends upon a par¬ 
ticular irritation, henbane, and all other narcotics, may be very 
hurtful. 

The feeds for a long time paft have not been employed in the 
pra#ice of Britain, nor were the leaves or any preparation of 
them thought of till lately, that the Baron Storck endeavoured 
to introduce the extra# of the leaves. As ufual with him, lie 
gives us many cafes of different difeafes in which this extra# 
had been ufeful; but fo far as we have learned, his credit hast 
not been fupported by other pra#itioners. 

With refpe# to its effe#s in mania, melancholia, and epilep- 
fy, the experiments of Greding, reported in Ludwig’s Adver¬ 
saria, are very contradi#ory to thofe of Baron Storck. In epi- 
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lepfy, and various convulfive affedions for which Baron Storck 
particularly recommends the extrad of the henbane, we have very 
frequently employed it; but have never found it of any great 
virtue, nor of more than what we have found in opium. We 
have indeed found the hyofciamus to be often an agreeable ano¬ 
dyne and foporiferous medicine j and we have frequently 
found it fuch in perfons who, from particular circumftances, 
did not agree with opium, and particularly becaufe it was leis 
binding to the belly than opium. We judge, however, that it 
is more ready in full dofes to give delirium than opium is; and 
therefore we have found it in many cafes to give turbulent and 
unrefreihing Deep: and notwithftanding its laxative qualities, 
for which we had employed it, we have been obliged to lay it 
afide. 

Baron Storck and fome other praditioners have found the 
extrad of henbane ufeful in fmall dofes; and in a few inftances 
I have found the fame: But though I always begin with the 
finall dofe of a grain or two, yet in the extrads prepared in 
this country, we have feldom found the foporiferous or ano¬ 
dyne eflfeds appear till we had proceeded to dofes of eight or 
ten grains j and we have often found it neceffary to go further, 
to fifteen, and even to twenty grains. We have often employ¬ 
ed fuch large dofes with advantage; and where they had been . 
brought on by degrees, without any bad effeds. We rauft however 
remark here, that it is almoft only when the extrad of henbane 
is employed in large dofes that its laxative eiTeds-are very re¬ 
markable. 

• / 

Nicotiana. 

This is a well-known drug, of a f narcotic quality, which it 
difcovers in all perfons, even in fmall quantity, when firft ap¬ 
plied 
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plied to them. I have known a (mail quantity of it, (huffed up 
the nofe, produce giddinefs, ftupor, and vomiting; and when 
applied in different ways, in larger quantity, there are many 
inftances of its more violent efte&s, even of its proving a mor¬ 
tal poifon. In all thefe inftances it operates in the manner of 
other narcotics: But along with its narcotic qualities it poflefles 
alfo a ftrongly ftimulant power, perhaps with refped to the 
whole fyftem, but efpecially with refped to the ftomaeh and 
inteftines; fo as readily, even in no great dofes, to prove emetic 
and purgative. 

By this combination of qualities, all the effeds of tobacco 
may be explained ; but I ihall begin with confidering its effects 
as they appear in the ufe of it as an article of living. 

As fuch it has been employed by friuffing, fmoking, and 
chewing; practices which, as having been for two hundred years 
paft common to all Europe, need not be defcribed here. Like 
other narcotics, the ufe of it may be introduced by degrees; fo 
that its peculiar effeds, even from large quantities employed, may 
hot, or may hardly at all appear: but this does not at all contra- 
did the account I have given 6f its quality with refped to perfons 
hnaccuftomed to it, and even of its tendency to fhow its power 
in thofe much accuftomed to it r for even in thefe, the power of 
habit has its limits; fo that ih perfons going but a little beyond 
the dofe to which they have been accuftomed, very Violent ef¬ 
feds are fometimes produced. 

On this fubjed it is to be remarked, that the power of habit 
Is often unequal; fo that in perfons accuftomed to the ufe of 
"tobacco, a leffer quantity that! what they had been accuftomed 
to, will often have ftronger effeds than had before commonly 
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appeared. I knew a lady who had been for more than twenty t 
years accuftomed to take fnuff, and that at every time of day; 
bat {he came at length to obferve, that fnuffing a good deal 
before dinner took away her appetite; and fhe came at 
length to find, that a fingle pinch, taken any time before dim 
ner, took away almoft entirely her appetite for that meal. 
When, however, fhe abftained entirely from fnuff before dinner, 
her appetite continued as ufual; and after dinner, for the reft of 
the day, fhe took fnuff pretty freely without any inconvenience.. 

THrs is an inftance of the inequality of the power of habit 
in exerting its effeds: but in what cafes this may take place,.,we 
cannot determine, and muft now go on in marking its ufual and 
ordinary powers. When fnufi* that is„ tobacco in powder, is 
firft applied to the nofe, it proves a ftimulus, and excites fneez^ 
iug; but by repetition that effed entirely ceafes. 

When fnuff is firft employed, if it be not both in finall quan¬ 
tity and be not thrown out immediately by fneezing,. it occa- 
fions fome giddinefs and confufion of head j. but by repetition 
thefe effeds ceafe to be produced, and no other effedof it appears 
in the accuftomed,. when not taken beyond the accuftomed quan¬ 
tity. But even in the accuftomed, when it is taken beyond; 
the ufual quantity, it produces fomewhat of the fame giddinefs 
and confufion of head that it did when firft employed; and in 
feveral cafes, thefe effeds. in the accuftomed, depending on a. 
larger dofe, are not only more confiderable, as they ad on the 
fenforium, but as they appear alfo in other parts of the fyftem,, 
particularly in the ftoaaach,. occafioning. a lofs of appetite, and; 

other fymptoms of a weakened tone in that organ. 

» 

With refped to this, it is tabe obferved„that perfons who take 
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a great deal of fnuff, though they feera, from the power of habit, 
to efcape its narcotic effe&s j yet as they are often liable to go 
to excefs in the quantity taken, fo they are ftill in danger from 
thefe effe&s operating in an inienfible manner3 and I have ob- 
ferved feveral inftances of their being af&ded in the fame man¬ 
ner as perfons are from the long continued ufe of other nar¬ 
cotics, fuch as wine and opium 3 that is, by a lofs of memory, 
by a fatuity, and other fymptoms of the weakened or fenile ftate 
of the nervous fyftem, induced before the ufual period. 

Among other effe&s of excefs in fnuffing, I have found all 
the fymptoms of dyfpepfia produced by It, and particularly 
pains of the ftomach, occurring every day. The dependence 
of thefe upon the ufe of fnuff became very evident from hence, 
that upon an accidental interruption of fnuffing for fome days, 
thefe pains did not occur 3 but upon a return to fnuffing, the 
pains alfo recurred 3 and this alternation of pains of the fto- 
mach and of fnuffing having occurred again, the fnuff was en¬ 
tirely laid afide, and the pains did not occur for many months 
after, nor, fo far as 1 know, for the reft of life. 

A special effedl of fnuffing is its exciting a confiderable dif* 
charge of mucus from the nole 3 and there have been feveral 
inftances of headachs, toothachs, and ophthalmias relieved by this 
means : and this is to be particularly remarked, that when this 
difcharge of mucus is confiderable, the ceafipg or fuppreffion of it 
by abftaining from fnuff, is ready to occafion the very diforders 
of headach, toothach, and ophthalmia, which it had formerly 
relieved. 

Another effedl of fnufftng to he taken notice of is, that as a 
part of the (huff is often carried back into the fauces, fo a part 
of this is often carried down into the ftomach, and then more 

Mm2 certainly 
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certainly produces the dyfpeptic fymptoms mentioned. Thefe 
are the confiderations that relate to (huffing} and Tome of them 
will readily apply to the other, modes of ufing this drug. 

Smoking, when firft pra&ifed, (hows very ftrongly the nar¬ 
cotic, vomiting, and even purging powers of tobacco, and it is 
very often, ufeful as an anodyne } but by repetition thefe effe&s 
difappear, or only (how themfelves when the quantity finoked is- 
beyond what habit had before admitted ofj and even in perfons 
much accuftomed to it, it may be carried fo far as to prove a 
mortal poifon. From much fmoking all the fame efFcdts may 
arife which we faid might arife from excefs in fluffing. 

With refpedl to the evacuation of mucus which is produced 
by fluffing, there are analogous effects produced by fmoking, 
which commonly ftimulates the mucous follicles of the mouth 
and fauces,and particularly the excretories of the fdivary glands. 
By the evacuation from both fources, with the concurrence of 
the narcotic power,, the toothach is often greatly relieved by 
it} hut we have not found the fmoking relieve headachs and 
ophthalmias fo much as fluffing, often does. Sometimes finok- 
ing dries the mouth and fauces, and occafions a demand for 
drink}, but,.as commonly the ftimulus it applies to.the mucous 
follicles and falivary glands draws-forth their liquids, it occa-f- 
fions on the other hand a frequent fpitting. 

So far as-this is of the proper faliva,. it occafions a wafte of 
that liquid fo peceflary in the bufinefs of digeftion } and both* 
•by this wafte and by the narcotic power at the fame time ap¬ 
plied, the tone of the ftomach is often weakened, and every kind! 
of dyfpeptic fymptoms are produced. 'Though in fmoking a greatr 
part of the. fnoke is,again blown out of the mouth, (till a part 

oil 
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of it muft neceflarily pafs into the lungs; and its narcotic 
power applied there often relieves, fpafmodic afthma; and by its 
ftimulant power it there alfo fbmetimes promotes expedoration, 
and proves ufeful in the catarrhal or pituitous difficulty of 
breathing. 

Smoking has been frequently mentioned as a means of 
guarding merr againft contagion. In the cafe of the plague, the 
teftiraony of Djmerbroek is very llrong; but Rivinus and 
others give us many fads which contradid this: and Chenot 
gives a remarkable inftance of its inutility. We cannot indeed, 
fuppofe that tobacco contains an antidote of any contagion, or 
that in general it has any antifeptic power; and therefore we 
cannot allow that it has any fpecial ufe in this cafe: but it is 
very probable that this and other narcotics, by dirninifhing fen- 
fibility, may render men lefs liable to contagion; and by ren¬ 
dering the mind lefs adive and anxious, it may alfo render men 
lefs liable to fear, which has io often the power of exciting thc- 
adivity of contagion.. The antiloimic powers of tobacco are 
therefore on the fame footing with thofe of wine,.brandy, and 
opium. 

The third mode of ufing tobacco ; is that of chewing it, when 
it fliows its narcotic qualities as ftrongly as in any other way of 
apply ing it ; though the naufcous tafte of it commonly prevents* 
its being, carried far in the firft pradice. When the pradice,. 
however, is continued, as it is very difficult to avoid fome part 
of it diiTolved.in the faliva from going down into the ftomach ; 
fo this, with the naufea excited by the tafte, makes vomiting more 
readily, occafioned by this than the other modes of applying it.. 
They are the ftrong, and ev£n difagreeable impreffions repeated,, 
that give the moil durable and tenacious habits; and therefore the- 

4. chewing- 
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chewing of tobacco is apt to become one of thefe: and it is 
therefore in this way that it is ready to be carried to the great- 
eft excefs, and to fhow ail the effeds of the frequent and large 
nfe of narcotics. As it commonly produces a confiderable 
evacuation from the mouth and fauces, fo it is the rrioft power¬ 
ful in relieving the rheumatic affedion of toothach. This prac¬ 
tice is alfo the occafion of the greateft wafte of faliva j and the 
effeds of this in weakening digeftion, and perhaps from thence 
Specially, its noted effed of producing emaciation may appear. 

These are the effeds of the different modes of employing 
tobacco, when it comes to be of habitual ufe and an article of 
living. Thefe effeds depend elpecially upon its narcotic power, 
and certain circumftances accidentally attending its application 
to the nofe and mouth j but as we have obferved before, that 
befide its narcotic, it poffeffes alfo a ftimulant power, particular¬ 
ly with refped to the alimentary canal: by this it is frequently 
employed as a medicine for exciting either vomiting or purging, 
which it does as it happens to be more immediately applied to 
the ftomach or to the inteftines. 

An infufion of from half a dram to a dram of the dried 
leaves, or of thefe as they are commonly prepared for chewing, 
for an hour or two, in four ounces of boiling-water, affords an 
emetic which has been employed by fome praditioners, but 
more commonly by the vulgar only. As it has no peculiar 
qualities as an emetic, and its operation is commonly attended 
with fevere ficknefs, it has not been, nor is it likely ever to 
’ come into common pradice with phyficians. 

It is more commonly employed as a purgative in glyfters; 
and, as generally very effedual, it is employed in all cafes of 

. more 
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more obftinate coftivenefs; and its powers have been celebrated 
by many authors. I have known it to be in frequent ufe with 
fome pradlitioners $ and it is indeed a very efledtual medicine, 
but attended with this inconvenience, that when the dofe hap¬ 
pens to be in any excefs, it occafions fevere ftckneft at ftomach j 
and I have known it frequently occafion vomiting. 

It is well known, that in cafes of obftinate coftivenefs, in 
ileus and incarcerated hernia, the fmoke of burning tobacco 
has been thrown into the anus with great advantage. The 
fmoke operates here by the fame qualities that are in the in- 
fufions of it above mentioned; but as the fmoke reaches much 
further into the inteftines than injedtions can commonly do, it 
is thereby applied to a larger furface, and n>ay therefore be a 
more powerful medicine than the infufions. In feveral inftances* 
however, I have been difappointed of its effedts, and have beem 
obliged to have recourfe to other means. 

The infufion of tobacco, when it is carried into the bloocT- 
veflels, has fometimes ftiown its ftimulant powers exerted in t?he 
kidneys; and very lately we have had it recommended to us as 
a powerful diuretic of great fervice in dropfy. Upon the faith 
of thefe recommendations we have now employed this remedy 
in various cafes of dropfy* but with very little fuccefs. From 
the fmall dofes that are proper to begin with,, we have hard¬ 
ly obferved any diuretic effedts j and though from larger 
dofes they have in fome meafure appeared, we have feldom found 
them confiderable : and when, to obtain thefe in a greater de¬ 
gree, we have gone on increafing the dofes, we have been con- 
ftantly reftrained by the fevere ficknefs at ftomach, and even 
vomiting,, which they ocqifioned j fo that we have not yet 

learned 
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learned the adminiftration of this remedy To as to render it a 
certain or convenient remedy in any cafes of dropfy. 

The fame circumftances have occurred to feveral other prac* 
titioners of this city and neighbourhood j and of late the trials 
of it have been very generally omitted, owing perhaps to our 
practitioners being directed at the fame time to the ufe of the 
digitalis, with which they have had fome more fuccels. 

From fome experiments we are certain that tobacco contains 
a quantity of volatile parts that may be diflipated by long boil¬ 
ing in water; and that by fuch a practice its emetic, purgative^ 
and narcotic qualities may be greatly diminiflied; and we are 
of opinion that the preparation in extra#, as prefcribed in the 
Wirtenberg difpenfatory, is upon a good foundation, and may 
be employed in pedoral cafes with more advantage and fafety 
than the fimple infufion or deeoCtion made by a ftiort boiling 
Only. 

When we Were reftrained in employing the infufion of to¬ 
bacco as a diuretic, as mentioned, we expeCted to fucceed 
better witli the deeoCtion j and I have found, that by long boil¬ 
ing this might be giveil in much larger dofes than the infufion : 
but we ftill found it retaining fo much of the emetic quality, 
that we could not employ it as a diuretic without being inter¬ 
rupted in its ufe by the fame emetic quality that had interrupt¬ 
ed the ufe of the infufion. 

• Besides the internal ufes of tobacco mentioned, I muft now 
remark, that it has likewife been commended for its virtues as 
externally employed. I have knotm the infufion employed 
'With advantage as a lotion for fome obftindte ulcers : but the 

many 
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many inllances of its being abforbed, and proving thereby a 
violent poifon, difliiade from fuch a pradice ; elpecially as there 
are'other medicines, of as much efficacy, that may be employed 
with much more fafety. Bergius recommends it to be em¬ 
ployed as a fomentation in the paraphymofls ; but we have had 
no opportunity of employing it. 

Stramonium. 

This is a powerful narcotic fubftance, and many inftances 
are given of its proving a fatal poifon. The feeds have been e- 
fpecially remarkable in this way, but the leaves are poflefled of 
the fame quality. 

Neither of them have been employed as medicines till the 
Baron Storck, among the other poifonous plants, thought of 
trying this. He made the expreffed juice of the plant into an 
extrad, and employed this in fome cafes of mania, epilepfy, and 
fomc other convulsive affedions, and, as he reports, with fome 
advantage; but he has been more referved in his trials with 
this, and more temperate in recommending it, than with refped 
to moft of the others he has pradifed with. Some other wri¬ 
ters, however, have employed it, and recommended it; but they 
are chiefly the experiments of G reding which properly afcer- 
tain its powers and virtues. 

This induftriousphyfician employed it in a great number ofma¬ 
niacal cafes; and, beginning With fmall dofes, he proceeded to very 
large ones, but could not, in any of the cafes he employed it in, ob¬ 
tain a cure. It is remarkable, that in his experiments he employ¬ 
ed two different preparations of the extrad of the ftramonium; the 
one he got from Vienna by flhe favour pf Baron Storck, the other 
from Leipfic by the favour of Profeflor Ludwig. The latter he 
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found to be much more powerful than the former; and, with 
refpect to this, he puts the quell ion, Whether the difference was 
to be afcribed to the difference of the foil in which the plants 
grew, or to any- other caufe ?• I conhder it as a mark of the 
fallacy of extracts, and mention it here as a proof of that. 

Dr Greding employed the fame extracts in a great number 
of epileptic cafes, and in cafes of epilepfy joined with manias 
but, except in one Angle inftance, he made no cure : and the 
great number of cafes, in which it failed, lead me to judge it to 
be*a medicine,feldom fuited to the cure of thofe difeafes. There 
are indeed cafes of both difeafes reported by perfons of good 
credit, in which the ftramonium fucceeded : but I do not ad¬ 
mit this as a proof of any peculiar power in the ftramonium, as 
there are many inftances of other narcotics having the fame ef¬ 
fect. I have no doubt that narcotics may be a remedy in cer¬ 
tain cafes of mania and epilepfy ; but I have not, and I doubt 
if any other perfon has, learned to diftinguilh the cafes to which 
fuch remedies are properly adapted. It is therefore that we 
fincf the other narcotics, as well as the ftramonium, to fail in 
the fame hands in which they had in other cafes feemed to fuc- 
eeed. It is this confideration that has occasioned my neglect¬ 
ing the ufe of the ftramonium, and therefore prevented me from, 
fpeaking more precifely from my own experience on this fub- 

jedK 

LauRO* CENSUS. 

This is af fedative of the moft powerful kind, but hitherto 
little employed as a medicine j but I enter upon the conftdera- 
tion of it here, as the matter it contains, which renders it fo- 
powerful, is alio prefent in feveral ftebftances which have been 
frequently employed as medicines, 3nd whole properties there- 
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fore may be beft illuftrated by treating firft of the Lauro- 
cerafus. 

Since the year 1733, when the firft account of the poifonous 
quality of the lauro-cerafus was publifhed, many experiments 
have been made, which all concur in fhowing, that the diftilled 
water from this plant is one of the moft powerful poifons that 
we are acquainted with $ and thele experiments have now been 
publifhed in fo many books, that it feems quite unneceflary to 
repeat them here. 

The operation of this poifon has been very various, according 
to the dofe in which it has been employed, and to the fize, per¬ 
haps the conftitution, of the animal to which it has been ap¬ 
plied ; but in a certain dofe it has univerfally proved a fatal 
poifon. In many cafes it has very immediately induced death, 
without any previous diforder; and if, in other cafes, it has ex¬ 
cited convulfions, tetanus, palfy, and feveral evacuations, it does 
not feem owing to any peculiar property of this poifon, but to the 
moderate dofe of it, which, during its gradual operation, allows 
a various rea&ion of the fyftem. We have a fine illuftration 
of this in Languish's experiments, in which, p, 67, he tells 
us that one ounce of laurel-water will occafion more violent 
and ftronger convulfions than five or fix ounces will do. For 
this he gives a theory which I do not underftand 3 and I think 
it needs no other than that the larger dofe proves more imme¬ 
diately fatal. 

The tendency of the lauro-ceraius is plainly te deftroy the 
mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital principle j 
and, when employed in fiifficient quantity, it does this ve*y 
fuddenly in every animal to which it has been applied, without 
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exciting inflammation in the part to which it had been more 
immediately applied, and without producing any fenfible change 
on the ftate of the fluids. If it feems to fome perfons to coa¬ 
gulate, and to others to render the fluids more thin, we have 
not taken any pains to afcertain either of thefe fads, becaufe 
there is no proof of its ading diredly upon the fluids; and 
therefore, any changes which happen to appear in thefe muft 
be imputed to a change in the adion of the veflels, which we 
know has a great power in changing the ftate of the fluids. We 
muft own, however, that to explain the effeds of the lauro- 
cerafus in this refped, we know yet too little of the changes 
which the fluids are capable of undergoing by the various ac¬ 
tion of the veflels. 

t 

With refped to the fedative power of the Iauro-cerafus, it 
may be remarked, that its operation upon the nervous fyftem is 
different from that of opium and other narcotic powers, which, 
in their firft operation, commonly induce fleep, and which I 
do not find to have been ever obferved as the effed of the lauro 
cerafus. May it be fuppofed that the animal and vital fundions 
depend fo much upon a different condition of the nervous fy¬ 
ftem, that one kind of poifon may ad upon one of thefe fundions 
more readily than upon the other, while another kind of poifon 
may ad more diredly upon that other fet of fundions and 
Jefs upon the former. If there is any foundation for this fup- 
pofition, we might fay that the narcotic poifons ad-firft upon 
the animal fundions, though their power may at length be ex¬ 
tended alfo to the vital j and that the lauro-cerafus, and other 
poifons analogous to this, ad more immediately upon the vital 
fundions, without fhowing any intermediate affedionof the a- 
nknal. If fuch a fpeculation may fee indulged, we would al¬ 
lege that the poifon of the mad dog feems to operate more im- 
5 mediately 
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mediately upon the natural functions than upon either the vital 
or animal. But whether fuch fpeculations are to be indulged, 
or what application they are capable of, we mult leave to future 
philofophers to judge. 

The aCtive matter of the Iauro-cerafus lies in its molt volatile 
parts, and is therefore readily carried over with water or fpirit 
in diftillation, and may be ftili rendered more a&ive by coho- 
bation, and efpecially if, without any addition of water, it is 
diftilled in balneo mariae. In diftillation with water, it gives 
out an eflential oil, which, either taken by itfelf, or diffufed, as 
it may readily be, in the diftilled water, ftiows that it contains 
fome of the molt aCtive parts of the plant. 

By thefe operations for obtaining the more volatile parts of 
the lauro-cerafus, a Angularly powerful poifon is obtained j but 
the fame power is aifo to be found in the entire fubftance of the 
plant, with this difference only, that this, to fhow the fame de¬ 
gree of power, mull be employed in much larger dofes than 
the other. This explains very well why a portion of the plant,, 
often employed as an article of diet, had not before difcovered 
its poifonous quality: And this leads me to remark, that even 
fince its poifonous qualities have been difcovered, it has been 
propofed to be employed as a medicine, either by employing 
the volatile parts in fmall doles, or the fubftance of the whole 
plant in larger. That a matter of fuch power in changing the 
flate of the animal ceconomy fhould, in certain circumftances, 
prove a medicine, we can have no doubtj but we have not yet 
learned to what circumftances of difeafe it is peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed. Its power of rendering the blood more fluid is not cer¬ 
tainly or univerfally prov|d; and though it were, as, by the 
reflection we made above, the change that appears is more pro¬ 
bably 
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bably, depending upon the ftate of the veflels than any diredt ac¬ 
tion upon the fluids; fo we hold this ftate of matters to be too 
tnyfterious to admit of any application in medicine. We mu ft 
remark further, that all judgment made from the ftate of the 
-blood drawn out of the*eins to that of its ftate in the blood-vef- 
fels, is extremely fallacious, unlefs a nice and ftridl attention is 
given to the circumftances of the extravafation, and which we 
have not found to be commonly bellowed. 

The re is a circumftance commonly takennotrce of in favour of 
a fluidity being induced by the lauro-cerafus, which is J , that the 
blood in fevejral places is found to have palled from the red veflels 
into the ferous j but as this feems to have happened only after fre¬ 
quent and ftrong convulfions, it is with more probability imputed 
to an increafed adlion in the arteries, which has often this efledt 
of puftiing red blood into the ferous veflels than to the increa- 
fed fluidity of the mafs: and it is in the fame manner that we 
would account for the fullnefs of the veins and the emptinefs 
of the arteries, which have been found to be the elTe&s of the 
lauro-cerafus. To confirm thefe opinions with regard to the 
fluidity of the blood, and the application of it to medicine, it 
i$ only neceflary to add, that when the lauro-cerafus is given 
in fuch a manner as inftantly to kill, without occafioning al- 
moft any other diforder, there is not any mark of change in the 
ftate of the blood to be perceived j and upon that occafion, that 
the death is owing to an operation upon the blood, I believe 
there is no other phyfiologift in Europe, except the Abbe Fon¬ 
tana, who can imagine. 

4 i . 

I have made thefe ohfervations to prevent any ralh applica¬ 
tion of tjie lauro-cerafus, from the fuppofition of its producing 
a fluidity of the blood : and I find no proof of its having been ap¬ 
plied, upon that fuppofition, to any good purpofe j and particularly 
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that it has been of ufe in cafes of phthifis pulmonalis, or that ft 
has been of ufe in refoiving obftru&ions of the liver, feems to 
be concluded upon too few experiments. 

Although we do not find the benefit of its internal ufe in 
re-folving obftrudions well afeertained, we are«fbmewhat difpo- 
fed to believe, that its external ufe may be ufeful in refoiving cer¬ 
tain fchirrofities. Even this power, however, is not fufficiently 
afeertained, though we fliall hereafter mention fome analogies 
that leem to fupport it. By another analogy alfo, I find a vir¬ 
tue aferibed to the lauro-cerafus rendered very probable; Dr 
Brown Languish tells us, that the lauro-eerafus in his neigh¬ 
bourhood was frequently employed in the cure of agues. He 
unhappily omits the dole, manner of adminiftration, or peculiar 
circumftances of the difeafe; but the experiments of Beroius 
with bitter almonds fufficiently confirm the general power of 
fuch bitters in the cure of intermittents* 

We do not find room to fay any more on the medicinal vir¬ 
tues of the lauro-cerafus; but, from its general power, they are 
certainly probable, and will hereafter, in the hands of a future 
Storck, be afeertained. To encourage fuch inquiry, We mull 
remark, that the lauro-cerafus has hardly in any experiment 
fliown any tendency to produce topical inflammation; and in 
many experiments on brutes, though the employment of the 
lauro-cerafus has been carried fo far as to produce various end 
violent diforders of the fyftem, yet upon withdrawing the exhi¬ 
bition of it, the animal has foon after recovered a feemingly 
entire ftate of health. Thefc may give encouragement to feme 
trials; but I hope it will never be forgot/that a matter which, 
has fo ftrong a tendency to#extinguiffi the vital principle is to. 
be employed with the utraoft caution, 

Hjbre,. 
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Here, immediately after the lauro-cerafus, it feems proper 
to mention fome articles of the materia medica which contain 
the fame kernel bitter, arid which can be extracted from them 
tp fuch a manner as to fliow the fame deleterious power $ but as 
they contain it in a lefs coventrated and weaker Hate, they are 
therefore more veadily to admitted as articles of the materia 
medica. 

1 , 

The firft we Ihall take notice of is the 

Cerasa Nigra. 

The kernels in the ftones of tliefe fruits do certainly contain 
a like matter with the lauro-cerafus j and by a certain manage¬ 
ment a very powerful poifon can be obtained from them, but 
certainly they do not contain it in the lame proportion : and it 
is a queftion with me if the diftilled water, as formerly ex- 
traded from black cherries and their bruifed kernels, contains 
it in fuch a quantity as to engage the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh to rejed an agreeable water from their dilpenla- 
tories. If the kernels are bruifed only fo far as neceffary to the 
breaking of the Hones, and at the fame time that a good deal 
more water is added than the weight of the cherries, and that 
iefs than the whole of this is drawn off, I am perfuaded that 
■fij^"i'#ater'will be very fafe, and particularly in the quantities 
employed in our juleps. I fliall not indeed advife the tamper¬ 
ing with fuch a matter in the cafe of infants; but furely that a 
chatter, under a certain preparation, and in a certain dole, be- 
inf a poifon, will not, in the prefent age, be an obje&ion to its 
’being employed in other circumllances as a medicine. 

I might here take notice of the*flowers and leaves of the 
peach tree, all of which contain the kernel bitter; but after 
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what I have faid of the black cherry, and am to fay of the bit¬ 
ter almond, I do not think it neceffary to fpeak of fubftances 
which I have not been acquainted with in pra&ice. 

Amygdalae Amarje. 

These have been long known to be a poifon with refpedt to 
many brute animals; and there are fome inftances alleged of 
their being fuch to men. We at prefent underftand this, from 
obferving that they contain the fame peculiar bitter that is 
found in the lauro-cerafus, and in the other kernels mentioned 
above. It is alleged that they are not lo powerful with relpedt 
to men as they are to other animals j and they have, in a cer¬ 
tain quantity, been often admitted both'in diet and medicine. 
Their medicinal qualities, however, are, as I have faid before, 
not well afeertained; but there is one virtue, which is, their 
being a remedy in intermittent fevers* that is well eftablilhed 
on the authority of the learned Bergius. 

His manner of adminiflration is the following: He takes two 
drams of foluble tartar and an ounce and half of honey. Thefe 
he diiTufes in a pound of water ; and with this water he make? 
an emulfion with one ounce of bitter almonds, to be ffcfained in 
the ordinary manner. Of this emullidn he gives* daring the^ 
intermifiion, a pound or two every day, and fays that, by this 
remedy, the recurrence of fits is' prevented. He acknow¬ 
ledges, indeed, that certain fevers have refilled this remedy, 
and obliged him to have recourfe to the bark; but even then, 
with the decoction of the bark, he mixes the bitter emulfion. 
And he fays alfo, that he had feen intermittent fevers fee* 
quently recurring, and which had entirely refilled the bark, at 
length entirely cured by thelbitter emulfion alone, I have hnd fo 
little opportunity in this country of pra€tiflng upon intermittent 
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fevers, or upon any but thofe which readily yield to the bark, 
that I have never had occafion to imitate the pradice of Ber- 
Gius; but if I were to have the opportunity, I fhould certainly 
proceed with fome caution in exhibiting fuch quantities of the 
' bitter almond. 

The ancients had an opinion, that bitter almonds taken be¬ 
fore drinking wine would prevent this from caufing ebriety ^ 
but John Bauhin, from experiments made on purpofe, denies 
them to have this power. 

Camphire. 

This is a fubftance, whether chemically or medicinally con- 
fidered, of a very peculiar nature. 

The chemifts have fubjeded it to many experiments, and gi¬ 
ven us many particulars with refped to its chemical hiftory j. 
but I do not find that they have clearly afeertained its compofi- 
tion, and I cannot indeed perceive that their experiments have 
any influence in the confideration of it as a medicine. They have 
given us fome inftrudion in the pharmaceutic treatment proper 
for its moft convenient exhibition; but they have not given us any 
preparation of it that either increafes or diminidles its powers 
With refped to the human body. I hold it therefore unneceffary 
here to enter into its chemical hiftory. 

This fubftance, as we have it in our Ihops, and employ it in 
medicine, is obtained from a tree now fufficiently known to our 
botanifts, and diftinguilhed by the trivial name of Laurus Cam- 
phora. What we employ is chiefly the growth of Japan, though, 
there are feveral other trees in the F.aft Indies which afford the 
fame fubftance. But as I do not know that the camphire obtained 
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from thefe other trees is ever brought into Europe for the pur- 
pofe of medicine, or, if they are, that they differ in the leaf!; 
from that which we commonly employ, I do not think it necef- 
fary for me to profecute the natural hiftory of it further; nor 
is it anywife proper for me to fpeak of the manner in which 
this fubftance is obtained from the trees affording it; of the 
different dates in which it is found and tranfmitted to Europe; 
or of the feveral operations by which it is brought into that form 
in which we have it in our fhops. 

These are particulars that may be of fome curiofity with re- 
fpeift to chemiftry and trade; but there is certainly no foreign 
drug- fo little liable to any variation or adulteration, or that comes 
iiKo our hands fo Head ily and uniformly of the fame appearance 
and qualities, and therefore requiring lefs of our acquaintance 
with its previous hiftory. 

With a view to its medicinal hiftory, it may be proper to re¬ 
mark, that fince we became acquainted with this peculiar fub¬ 
ftance from the Eaft Indies, the chemifts have fuppofed, that a 
fubftance precifely of the fame kind was to be found in many 
European plants. In many inftances they have fuppofed this 
without any clear proof; but they have certainly, in feveral in- 
ftances, demonftrated its exiftence in the cleared manner. It 
does not however feem neceflary to enter into any enumeration 
of thole plants; becaufe, even in the inftances in which the 
prefence of camphire is raoft clearly demonftrated, it is even 
in thefe in fuch finall proportion, that it has not given any mo¬ 
dification of their ordinary virtues, or that thefe fubftances have 
been employed, or can be employed, as a medicine, for the pur- 
pofes which camphire, in its feparate ftate, is or may be em¬ 
ployed. 
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After fetting afide fo many particulars that might have en¬ 
tered into a treatife of camphire, it is time for me now to come 
to my proper bufinefs, which is the confideration of camphire 
as a medicine. This I find to be a difficult talk, as I mull en¬ 
counter the various and contradi&ory opinions that have been 
maintained with refpetft to it. 

The oppofition of opinions appears ftrongly from hence, that 
the controverfy has been cdmmonly brought into the Angle que- 
ftion, Whether camphire be a heating or a cooling medicine with 
refpe& to the human body ? or, as I would put it in other 
words, Whether it is a ftimulant or a fedative power? The 
queftion has been often attempted to be determined by fri¬ 
volous and ill-founded theories, both on one fide and the other; 
but thefe fhall be here entirely negledted, as we judge the que¬ 
ftion mull be abfolutely determined by experiments made upon 
the human body, aflifted however by fome analogy, wherever it 
can be fafely drawn, from experiments on brutes. 

To this purpofe we remark, in the firfl place, that camphire 
taken into the mouth is of an acrid tafte; and though, by its 
evaporation, it excites a fenfe of cold air, what remains is a 
fenfe of heat in the mouth and fauces : and when taken down in¬ 
to the ftomach, it often gives fome pain and uneafinefs, which 
we impute to the operation of its acrimony upon the upper ori¬ 
fice of that organ. Thefe may be confidered as marks of its 
heating quality ; and the fame are more ftrongly marked by its 
application to any ulcerated part, which it always evidently ir¬ 
ritates and inflames. 

These are indeed marks of a ftijpaulant power; but hardly 
any thing correfponding to thefe appears upon its being thrown 
into the ftomach of man or brute animals. It appears that in 
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the ftomach of animals it operates there by a fmall portion of 
its effluvia; for when a mafs of any bulk has been thrown in, 
though it has produced confiderable effects upon the body, nei¬ 
ther the bulk nor weight of what had been thrown in are found 
to be fenfibly diminifhed : and in fuch cafes it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that the operation has been entirely upon the nerves of the 
ftomach, and by thefe on the reft of the fyftem. This opera¬ 
tion feems to me to be entirely that of a fedative power j and 
we take its being of that kind on the ftomach itfelf, which oc- 
caflons the indigeftion of the food which has been conftantly 
obferved to follow its exhibition in any large quantity. 

The fedative eftecls, however, are ftill more evident and con¬ 
fiderable in the fenforium. The death of fo many animals, 
fuddenly occasioned by it, in the experiments of Menghin, can 
he explained in no other way but by the power of this fub- 
fiance, like that of other poifons, in deftroying the mobility of 
the nervous power, and thereby extinguifhing the vital prin¬ 
ciple. It is in illuftration of this that it fo often operates by firft 
inducing ftupor and fleep; and the other fymptoms of delirium, 
furor, and convulfions, can all be probably explained as we 
have done with refped to other poifons, by the Struggle that 
occurs between the force of the fedative power and the rea&ion 
of the fyflem. 

But before we go further, it is proper to enquire what are 
its effects on the fanguiferous fyftem. And here at leaft we can 
affert that it (hows in the firft inftance no ftimulant power. I 
regret, that in the account of the experiments on brutes that we 
have met with, there is no mention of the ftate of their pulfe 5 
but I think we have enoug^i of experiments on men to afcertain 
this matter. The experiments of Hoffman allure us, that the 
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pulfe was not rendered more frequent, or the flcin warmer, by 
twenty grains and u{wards of camphire being taken into the 
ftomach. The experiments of Griffin and Alexander ra¬ 
ther (how that the frequency of the pulfe was diminifhed by 
large dofes of cam phi re. To thefe we may add the experiments 
of Berger, YVerliioff, Lassone, Home, and efpecially thofe 
of Collin. 

The laft, in giving fome hundred inftances of the exhibition 
of camphire in large dofes, even to the quantity of half an. 
ounce in the courfe of one day, has not in any one inftance 
taken notice of the frequency of the pulfe, or of the heat of the 
body being increafed by it. In the cafe in which half an ounce 
of camphire had been exhibited, the patient was examined by 
the Baron Van Swieten, and fome other phyficians, who could 
not mifs to have taken notice of its heating the body, if any 
fuch effed had appeared. I myfelf have frequently given 
twenty grains of camphire, without ever finding the frequency 
of the pulfe increafed by it, and fometimes manifeftly dimi- 
nilhed. 

I once had a maniacal patient, a young woman between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, whom 1 was refolved to try 
the cure of by camphire ; and beginning by five grains for a 
dofe, and increafiug it by the fame quantity every evening, I 
brought it at length to a dofe of thirty grains ; and that dofe, in 
imitation of Dr Kinnear, 1 repeated for four nights together : 
During all this I never found the frequency of the pulfe in¬ 
creafed; and when the larger dofes were employed, the pulfe 
was frequently brought to be ten ftrokes fewer in a minute than 
it had been before. At the fame tyaae, fo little change was 
made in the ftate of the mania, that I was refolved to give up 
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the trial; but the apothecary, by a grofs error in Baddam’s 
abridgement of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, was led to think 
that 1 had miftaken Dr Kin near’s pra&ice, and had not carried 
the dofe of camphire fo far as he had done. Proceeding upon this 
fuppofition, he prefumed to give forty grains of camphire for the 
next night’s dofe. In about half an hour after this had been exhi¬ 
bited, I was fent for to fee my patient; who, after beating upon 
her bread, as if Hie had felt fome uneafinefs there, had fallen 
down feemingly in a faint. She appeared to me quite infenfible, 
with her pulfe very weak and hardly to be felt, and her breath¬ 
ing hardly to be obferved, with a palenefs and coldnefs over her 
whole body. I judged her to be dying ; but by holding fome 
fpirits of hart/horn to her nofe, and chafing her extremities 
with warm flannels, fhe was fo far recovered as to fwallow a little 
warm milk, and afterwards a little warm wine; and by the/e* 
meafures continued for two or three hours, her pulfe and the 
heat of her body were a good deal recovered, and fhe had the 
appearance of'being in a fleep, in which /he was allowed to 
continue till morning, when /he came out of if by degrees, with 
her pulfe very much in its natural ftate. , At the fame time the. 
mania was alfo in the fame flute as before, and continued to be 
fo for fome months afterwards, when I ceafed to enquire after 
her. 

Dr Hoffman gives us the hiflory of a per/on who, by mif- 
take, took at one draught two fcruples of camphire, which oc- 
eafioned violent diforder; but the operation was at firfl like* 
that in the cafe above mentioned, a weaknefs and palenefs of 
the whole body, which evidently /howed a fedative operation* 

From fo many experiments dire&ly in point, I /hall be fur- 
prifed if any body /hall deny the fedative and afiert the ftimu- 
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lant power of camphire j and when I find Quarin giving the 
following account: “ Vidi enirn (he fays) in mult is y quibtis cam- 
“ pbora majori doji exhibita fuit, pulfum celerrimum , faciem rubtrri- 
“ mam , oculos torvos , inflammatos, convulfiones et phrenitidem letba- 
“ lem fecntam fuijje,'' I, who in a hundred inftances of the 
exhibition of camphire, both in fmaller and larger dofes, never 
faw fuch effeds produced, rauft think that either he or I had 
our fenfes flrangely bialTed by preconceived opinions of the 
ftimulant or fedative power of camphire. I am, however, the 
more difpofed to truft to my own fenfes, becaufe I have fre¬ 
quently had my fellow-praditioners concurring with me in the 
fame perceptions. 

But it is time for me to remark, that all obfervers are liable 
to feme uncertainty and ambiguity in thefe matters. I am well 
perfuaded, that in the cafe of all poifons which do not immedi¬ 
ately and entirely extinguifh the powers of life, there is a re¬ 
action of the fyftem which has a tendency to refill and to over¬ 
come the power of the- poifon ; and that this readion operates 
in various ways, fometimes in exciting the adion of the heart 
and arteries, producing fever $ fometimes in exciting the energy 
of the brain, and producing convulfions; and probably in other 
ways which we do not clearly perceive or can explain. But it 
is enough that fuch a power exifls, and that its effeds are often 
fo mixed with thofe of the poifon, as to render it difficult, in 
moll cafes, to determine what are the effeds of the one or of 
the other, and has certainly occafioned many phenomena to be 
imputed to the dired adion of the poifon, which are, however, 
purely the effeds of the read ion above mentioned. 

We do not, however, venture t^pon affigning thefe effeds 
more particularly, as I perceive that they are greatly diverfified, 
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according to a variety of circumftances; as, ift> the power and 
adivity of the poifon; %d, the quantity of it, and as it has been 
mbre or lefs fuddenly introduced ; 3^ the fize of the animal to 
which it is applied 5 4 tb, the conftitution of the animal, as more 
or lefs powerful in reaction ; and stA, according to the time 
which has been allowed for the operation o%hefe circumftances. 
This will perhaps remove fome of thofe difficulties which might 
otherwife have occurred. 

It particularly might be alleged in favour of the ftimulant 
power of camphire, that in the animals which have been killed 
by large dofes of it, many of the vifcera have been found in a 
very inflamed ftate; but I cannot allow this to have been the 
dired efFeds of the camphire : for th||p are no inftances of this 
inflamed ftate appearing in the animals killed foon after the 
taking in of the poifon. 

The fuddennefs of the death, in many cafes, occafioned by a 
dired adion on the nervous fyftem, allows of no fuppofition of 
previous inflammation; and the fudden recoveries which have 
fometimes happened after very large dofes, allure Us that in fuch 
cafes no inflammation had been formed in any part of the body^ 
It (eems therefore certain, that inflammation is not the dired 
operation of this fubftance, and that the inflammation fome¬ 
times found, as above mentioned, muft be imputed to that agita¬ 
tion of the fyftem produced by the ponflid that had fubfifted 
for fome time between the powers of the poifon and of the re- 
adion. 

It is true that camphire fhows a Aimulant power in parts of 
great fenfibility, as in thfe mouth, in the upper orifice of the 
ftomach, and in ulcers where the nerves are laid bare; but there 
is no proof of its taking plafl& in any other part of the fyftem: 
VoL.IIi Pp And 
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and how little it is difpofed to operate in this manner, we may 
judge from hence, that, rubbed upon the fkin in the moft con¬ 
centrated date, it produces no recfnefs or other mark of inflam¬ 
matory adtion there; and we fhall have occafion to obferve be¬ 
low, that it has a fpecial power in taking off the inflammatory 
Hate of the fubjacen* parts. 

I have thus endeavoured to afcertain the operation of cam- 
phire In general upon the human body, and have efpecially en¬ 
deavoured to corredl the moft common opinion, that of its 
calefacient power; which I think has on many occafions per¬ 
verted the practice. 

Having thus afcertaiq§d the general operation, we are next 
to enquire what are the difeafes to- which it is more efpecially 
adapted. And in doing this, we find it difficult to repeat after 
pradtical writers, both on account of their different opinions 
with refpedt to the general operation, and with refpedt to the 
pathology of the difeafes in which they employ this medicine,, 
as thefe different opinions very much affedt their reports on this 
fubjedfi 

It has been much employed in fevers of all kinds, particularly in> 
nervous fevers attended with delirium and much watchfulnefs ; 
and in fuch I have frequently employed it with advantage. Some 
time ago, 1 have often feen it employed by my fellow-pradiition- 
ers in fuch cafes: and that the good eftedls of it did not always 
appear, I imputed to its being ufed only in finall quantities. Since 
we came into the free ufe of wine and opium, camphire has been 
little employed in the^pradtice of this country. The ufe of it, 
however, has been very fully eftablifhdd by fome of the moft emi¬ 
nent phyficians on the continent > Among, thefe’ I reckon the 
late learned and experienced Wg|BtHpFr, who often employed 
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it in many inflammatory difeafes with great benefit, and plainly 
gives us his opinion in favour of its refrigerant power. 

The ufe of this medicine has been efpeciaily remarkable in 
putrid fevers, of which indeed we have not many inftances in 
tljis country: but from the very remarkable antifeptic powers 
which it difcovers in experiments out of the body, it is very 
probable that when thrown into the body in large *quantities, 
fo that at lead; its more fubtile parts may be diffufed over the 
whole fyftern, it may be expeded to produce confiderable an¬ 
tifeptic efFeds. Its power in refilling and curing gangrene in 
the experiments of Collin, are very remarkable j but whe¬ 
ther that power be owing to its antifeptic virtue alone, or to its 
operation at the fame time on the nervous fyftern, I would not 
raflily determine. 

Both from its ufe in low, or what are called Malignant Fe¬ 
vers, and from its antifeptic powers, it is highly probable that 
it has been of great fervice in the confluent finall-pox. It is 
alfo likely that it may be of fervice in favouring the eruption 
of exanthemata, and of bringing them back to the fkin, when 
from any caufe they had fuddenly receded, though I have no 
particular experience of this. 

These are the cafes of acute ^ifeafes in which cara'phire> has 
been ufeful; and its ufe in many chronic cafes is equally well 
authenticated. Whenever difeafes depend upon a mobility of 
the nervous power, and an irregularity of its motions, it may 
be expeded that fuch a powerful fedative fliould be of fervice. 
Accordingly, many praditioners have reported its virtues in 
ihyfteric and hypochondria^ cafes; and I myfelf have had fre¬ 
quent experience of it. 
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In fpafmodic and convulfive afFedions it has alfo been of fer- 
vice; and even in epilepfy it has been ufeful. • I have not in¬ 
deed known an epilepfy entirely cured by camphire alone; but 
I have had feveral inftances of a paroxyfm which was expe&ed 
in the courfe of a night, prevented by a dofe of camphire ex¬ 
hibited at bed-time; and even this when the camphire was 
given alone: but it has been efpecially ufeful when given with 
a dofe of ceprum ammoniacum, of white vitriol, or of the flow¬ 
ers of zinc. 

Since the report of Dr Kinnier, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
a&ions, Yol. XXXV. camphire has been often employed in cafes 
of mania; and I have given above an account of a trial which I 
had made of it. In that cafe, however, it was not fuccefsful; 
nor in feveral other trials has it been more fo with me or other 
pra&itioners in this country. 

We have had here lately, in a patient under the care of Mr 
Lata furgeon, a notable example of the ufe of camphire in a 
maniacal cafe, which I think it proper to take notice of here. 

A YdoNG man of fixteen, feemingly of a found confutation, 
without any previous caufe that could be afligned or fufpe&ed,. 
was alffeded with a loquacity very unulual with him. It cfrriti- 
nued for fome weeks, but at the fame time with fome confufion 
of head gradually increafing to fome what of delirium; and thefe 
fymptbms for fome weeks went on gradually increafing till the pa¬ 
tient became quite maniacal, and fo unmanageable as required 
his being tied down to the bed. In this date, bleeding, biifter- 
ing, vomiting and purging, and eyery other remedy that could 
be thought proper, were employed wtith great afSduity, without 
any effect however in moderatin| the difeafe. Itwas then thought 
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proper to try camphire. He got it at firft in dofes of five grains 
three times a*day 5 and this dofe was repeated every day, and 
increafed by two grains till it came to be above fixty grains, gi¬ 
ven three times every day. Whilft the dofes were not more 
than two fcruples, they feem$j4|to have no effects either good 
or bad; but as the dofes were farther in&eafed, they came by 
degrees to give more fleep, and in th’e intervals of that to ren¬ 
der the fymptoms of the mania more moderate. And before 
the dofes came to be fo large as I have mentioned, his fleep 
came to be more and. more, and his fenfes came to be in the or¬ 
dinary ftate of health; and, with very little interruption, from 
an accident which we could account for, a very perfect ftate 
of health has continued ever fince, which is now for feven 
months. 

This fhows clearly enough the power of camphire in mania 5 
and 1 have ofdy to add, that though in feveral other inftances 
it has not made a cure, it has not in any inftance of a moderate 
dofe, that is, not exceeding half a dram, occafioned any dilbr- 
der in the fylfem; and in feveral cafes it has induced fleep, and 
rendered the mind for fome time more quiet. 

I observe that De Berger has been more fuccefsful; and 
perhaps the reafon of our failure has been our not attending to 
his admonition. In his letter to Werlhoff on the fubjed of 
camphire, he has the following paflage : “ Multoties hoc rcmedio 
i( in mea praxi utor, prcccipue in injlammationibus intern is , magno cum 
“ fuccejfu, et demiror Mm multos medicos abufu ejus interno abhorrere. 
“ Non diu ejl, quod prcemijfis prarnittendis maniacum e0 fanitati peni- 
“ tus rejiitui. In eo vero momentum pracipuum fitum ejl, ut fufficiente 
“ doji et diu falls exbibeatur.y 
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This is particularly confirmed by a cafe given by Joerdens 
in the Commercium Norimbergenfe. In feveral other writers there 
are accounts of maniacal and melancholic cafes cured by the 
life of camphire ; but many of the pra&itioners who report fuch 
cures acknowledge, that in maq£. cafes it had difappointed their 
expectations. WhetHftf thefe failures have been owing to the 
not employing at the fatni time nitre, vinegar, and fome other 
remedies which are ftl]sp#&d to contribute much to the virtues 
of camphire, we would not determine; but we are clear that 
mania is a difeafe of considerable diverfity with refpedt to its 
caufes, and that there are certain cafes of it only to which cam¬ 
phire is properly adapted. In cafes of an organic afle&ion of 
the brain,, it is hardly to be fuppofed that camphire or any other 
remedy can be of ufe. 

• I have mentioned above, that feveral pra&itioncrs have em¬ 
ployed camphire in the moft acute inflammatory flifeafes; and 
therefore we are not furprifed to find that it has been given alio 
internally in cafes of acute rheumatifm ; and it is faid to have 
been with advantage. We have no experience of it, becaufe we 
have found another method of cure generally fuccefsful; but I 
take this occafion to mention its external ufe, as often of great 
fervice in removing the rheumatic pains of the joints or muffles. 
This we have often experienced, and have no doubt of cam¬ 
phire having a peculiar power in taking off the inflammatory 
fiate in . cafes both of rheumatifm and gout. In the cafe of 
rheumatifm it is a matter of common experience : in the cafe of 
gout it is more rare; but I have ha# the following particular 
example of it. A geintlemari had brought from rhe Eaft Indies 
.an oil of camphire, a native lubftance, which feemed, by its 
fmell and ta§«, to be no other than ^amphire in that form, and 
which I perceive to be mentioned by naturalifts as a native fub- 
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fiance, produced by feverai trees in the Eaft Indies. This thfc 
perfon poflefled of recommended to all his acquaintances as an 
infallible remedy for gout and rheumatifm} and a gentleman 
who had often laboured under the gout, and then felt the pains 
of it unufually fevere, was perfuaded to apply it. He had then 
the gout exceedingly painful in the bail of the great toe and 
inftep of one foot. On this part bfl|U|bed a quantity of the 
oil of camphire ; and in about half anmluFeifa little more he 
was entirely freed from the pain he had before. In lefs, how¬ 
ever, than an hour after, he had a pain and inflammation come 
upon the fame part of the other foot. As the pain here became 
pretty fevere, he again employed the oil of camphire, and-with 
the fame effect of foon relieving the pain very entirely. The 
confequence of this was alfo the fame; for in left than an hour 
the pain and inflammation returned to the foot that had been 
firft affeded : and here again our patient, obftinate in perfifling 
in the trial of his remedy, again applied the oil; and he had the 
lame fucceft as before in relieving the part affeded, and with 
the fame effed alfo of occafioning a tranfiation. But here the 
tranflation being made to the knee, the patient abftained from 
any farther application of the oil, and fuffeffed the pain of the 
knee to remain for a day„or two; and till it went off by fome 
fwelling and defquamation in the ufual manner. 


Tmshiftory fliows fuffciently the power of camphire in relie¬ 
ving the inflammatory fpafm and pain of the part chiefly affected 1 ; 
but at the fame time that it has no efled: on the diathefis of the 
fyftem, and that, when that fubflfts, as camphire is ready to oc- 
cafion a tranflation, it will always be employed-in gouty caffs 
with great danger. In cafes of acute rheumatifm, we have had oc- 
cafton to remark, that a ftrcfng folution of camphire in oil would 
relieve the pain of the joint for the time chiefly affeded ; but 
it was very often with the tranflation of it to another joint fuou 
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•Iter: and we have therefore long ago ceafed from employing 
fuch an application in all cafes when an acute rheumatifm was 
very general andftrong in the fyftem. 

It may be fuppofed that it is analogous to this power of cam- 
phire in taking off an inflammatory ftate, that this medicine has 
been often found fo ufefnj in relieving toothach j and I have no 
doubt that camphire operates by the power mentioned in relie- 
ing toothach, but it is alfo by exciting a copious flow of faliva 
and mucus from the internU furface of the mouth, that water 
foroewhat impregnated With camphire, employed to wafli the 
mouth, lias been frequently of fervice in relieving the difeafe. 

However it may be with refped to toothach, we have no 
doubt that the antiphlOgiftic nature of camphir,e may be of ufe 
in curing ophthalmia: and this gives a good ground for the many 
attempts that have been made to introduce camphire into the 
medicines intended to be employed externally in the cure of 
ophthalmia. 

We have now mentioned many of the virtues of camphire as 
employed by itfelf, and muft now meption fome inftances of its 
peculiar utility when combined with other medicines. 

^Vhen combined with draftic purgatives, it is faid to mode¬ 
rate their acrimony, and thereby their violent operation. We 
have not indeed perceived this, and perhaps never tried it in a 
proper mannerbut in the mean time, the refpedabie authority 
of Mr Lasonne the father fotisfies me that it is well founded. 

• r 

Another opinion that lias beefr very general is, that cam¬ 
phire has the power of corrfeding the acrimony of cantharides. 
In oppofition to this, we would not quote the fads given by 
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Dr Heberden of two feveral inliances in which camphire feemed 
to occafion llrangury j for I muft conclude thefe fads to have been 
very accidental occurrences, as I have employed camphire fifty 
times, even in large doles, without my ever obferving its having 
any effeCt upon the urinary paflages. Mr Lasonne the father 
has obferved, as I have done frequently, that camphire, though 
given very largely, never difcovers its Imell in the urine, whilft it 
frequently does it in the perfpiration and fweat. 

It was formerly a frequent practice in this country to 
anoint a bliftering plufler that was to be applied to the back, 
or other part, with camphorated oil, and this with a view 
of preventing llrangury from the cantbarides. The prac¬ 
tice however has been long ago laid alide, becaufe it was 
perceived that, in moll perfons, if the plafter was allowed 
to continue applied for above twelve hours, and while at the 
fame time it was omitted to give the patient a large quan¬ 
tity of drink, a llrangury would come on notwithftanding the 
■unClion of camphorated oil, and even the exhibition of a quan¬ 
tity of camphire internally. The practitioners, of this country 
have loft their faith in the power of camphire in correcting the 
acrimony of cantharides j and for preventing the llrangury that 
might otherwile arife, they trull entirely to a large exhibition 
of Arabic emulfion, and to the platter’s not being allowed to lie 
on too long. 

Another virtue aferibed to camphire in combination, is its 
moderating the aCtion of mercury j and if the faline prepara¬ 
tions of mercury are triturated with a portion of camphire, this 
abltraCts a part of the acid that had been united with the mer¬ 
cury, and therefore renders .the preparation more mild than be¬ 
fore, and at the fame time does not deprive entirely the prepara¬ 
tion of much of its deobltruent virtue. This we have had experi- 
Yol. II. Q . q 
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ence of in that very acrid preparation of mercury the turbeth mi¬ 
neral, and alfo in the mercurius dulcis or calomel, -which, by- 
being triturated with camphire, becomes lefs purgative, and lefs 
ready to excite falivation. How far this mitigation of the pre¬ 
parations of mercury leaves them equally powerful as before in 
the cure of fyphilis, I cannot certainly determine $ but am of 
opinion that it does not, if they be employed in the lame quan¬ 
tities as they would have been before* 

This mitigation of the faline preparations of mercury, by a. 
combination with camphire, will be readily admitted j but many 
practitioners go farther, and allege that mercury, in every con¬ 
dition, united with camphire, becomes a more mild fubftance,. 
Jefs irritating to the fyftem, while it is equally powerful in cu¬ 
ring the difcafes to which it is otherwife adapted. 1 mull ad¬ 
mit the experience of the practitioners of France in this matter, 
but thofe of this country know nothing of it > and I can afiert, 
that in many trials, a quantity of camphire added to our com¬ 
mon mercurial ointment neither prevented the unCtion, in the 
ufual quantity, from exciting falivation, nor rendered the fymp- 
toms of it more mild than ufual. 

A peculiar combination of camphire faid to have confider- 
able efFeCts, is that with opium. The employment of opium is 
in many perfons attended with fome inconvenience and difor- 
der, as I have ©bferved above; and every practitioner knows 
it to be alleged by fome refpeCtable perfons, that camphire 
joined with it prevents thefe diforders. It may be fo, but I 
have not found it in my experiments. I have found large dotes 
of camphire difpofe to fieep, but commonly with that fame con- 
fufion of head and turbulent dreams which fometimes arife from 
the ufe of opium; and I have not found that a fmall quantity of 
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camphire has any effedh in increafing the power of opium, or 
of rendering the operation of it different from what it would 
have been if employed alone. Butagainft the refpe&able autho¬ 
rities of Lasonne and Halle, I muft fufped that my expert 
■ments have not been made properly or often enough. 

There is ftill another inftance of the improvement of a me¬ 
dicine by a combination with camphire. Mr Lasonne affures us, 
that camphire joined with the Peruvian bark gives it more energy 
and force, whether it be to be employed for the purpofe of curing 
fever or gangrene; and i believe this to be well founded. 


After thus treating of the virtues of camphire, we mult 
Ipeak of its dofe and exhibition. It will appear clearly from 
what is faid above, that it may be given in dofes of very different 
quantities; and it appears to me from many trials, that doles of 
a few grains, repeated only after long intervals, have hardly 
any effedt at all, and that, to obtain fenffble effedts from it, it 
muft either be given in large dofes, not under that of twenty 
grains, or, if given in finaller dofes, thele muft be repeated fre¬ 
quently after Ihort intervals. The latter practice is preferred 
by fome eminent pradlitioners. To what length in either way 
we may proceed, I have not experience enough to determine 
with any precifion. From the effedfs of two (cruples given in 
one dofe in the cafe narrated above, and in another quoted from 
Dr Hoffman, it would appear that fuch dofes arc violent and 
dangerous; but from fome other experiments, it appears that lar¬ 
ger dofes have been fometimes given with impunity : and when 
it is given in divided dofes, it appears from Collin’s experi¬ 
ments, that it may be given to the quantity of a dram, or two 


drams in the courfe of a day ; and in one of his experiments it 
was given to the quantity of half an ounce: and the fame will 
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appear from the hiftory which I have given above. It is pro¬ 
bable that from large dofes only, confiderable effe&s are to be 
expeded; and as, from many experiments, it appears that the 
effeds of camphire are not very durable in the body, it will 
be obvious that the repeated and long continued ufe of it may 
be neceflary to the cure of feveral difeafcs. 

With refped to the exhibition of this medicine, it is, in the 
firft place, neceflary, that it fhould be always very minutely divi¬ 
ded, as we know it is not readily diflblved in the ftomach; and 
while it remains there, it will float on the furface of the other 
contents, and in that way be applied to the upper orilice of the 
ftomach, and give occafion to fome pain there. It ought there¬ 
fore to be minutely divided before it be given; and this may be 
done by rubbing it firft in a mortar with any dry powder, fuch 
as nitre or hard fugar.: but to make certain of a minute divifion, 
it is proper at the fame time to add a few drops of re&ified fpirit 
of wine, or of other fuch Spirituous menftruum as the fpiritus vi¬ 
triol! dulcis, or liquor anodynus mineralis of Hoi fman. 

It may alfo be divided by rubbing it with the mucilage of gum 
arabic; but this will alfo be more perfe&ly executed if the canj- 
phire is previoufly diflblved by a little fpirit of wine or exprefltd 
oil. By its being diffufed in the mucilage of gum arabic, it may be 
again diffufed in any watery fluid for more convenient exhibi¬ 
tion; but it is to be obferved, that camphire diffufed in a wa¬ 
tery fluid is ready to exhale from it, or arife to its furface, and 
to render the exhibition more difagreeable. When, therefore, 
any large quantity of water in which camphire is diffufed is to 
be prepared at once, it is proper to employ fome means for en¬ 
tangling the camphire. Sugar alone does not feem to be fuffi- 
eient for the purpofe; and it is mori effectually done by tritu¬ 
rating the camphire with mucilage alone, or with a portion of 
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Tweet almonds, and difFufing it again by means of mucilage in¬ 
to an emulfion. 

It has been thought that the virtues may be increafed by ex¬ 
hibiting along with it a portion of nitre; but in many trials I 
have not been fenfible of the benefit derived from the nitre, 
which, in any quantity that can be conveniently employed, has 
little effect on the fyftem. It is with more probability alleged, 
that vinegar exhibited with camphire is of fervice. Vinegar 
certainly gives the belt means of corre&ing the tafte of cam¬ 
phire, and Teems even to render it leTs diTagreeable to the fto- 
mach ; and we may allow that both by its refrigerant and anti- 
feptic powers, it may contribute fomewhat to the virtues of the 
camphire. 


Thea. 

This is To univerfally an article of diet, that it deferves to be 
confidered very fully. Being To much however an article of diet, 
it may be fuppofed that we fliould have treated of it in our firft 
part; but as we cannot find it to afford any alimentary matter, 
and as its qualities give it the character of a medicine, we have 
referved it for this place. 

With refpedl to it as a fubjedt of natural hiftory, or as an 
object of commerce, having had no good opportunity of being 
properly informed, I muft abftain from thefe difcuilions here, 
and muft refer my readers to the information of the induftrious 
Dr Lettsome, who I believe has given it more fully and ac¬ 
curately than any other. 

With refpedt to its qualities as a medicine, that is, its power 
of changing the ftate of tile human body, we might fuppofe it 
afcertained by the experience of its daily ufe; but from the 

univerfality 
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univerfality of this ufe in very different conditions of the plant, 
and in every pofiible condition of the perfons employing it, the 
conclufions drawn from its effe&s muft be very precarious and 
ambiguous, and we muft attempt by other means to afcertaiu 
its qualities with more certainty. 

To this purpofe it appears, from the accurate Dr Smith’s ex¬ 
periments De Jftioae Mufculari, N° 36, that an infufion of green 
tea has the effe<ft of deftroying the fenfibility of the nerves, 
and the irritability of the irfufcles > and from the experiments 
of Dr Lettsome, it appears that green tea gives out in diftil- 
lation an odorous water, which is powerfully narcotic. 

That the recent plant contains fuch an odorous narcotic 
power, we might prelurae from the neceflity which the Chinefe 
find of drying it with much heat before it can be brought into 
ufej and that, even after fuch preparation, they muft abftain 
from the ufe of it for a year or more, that is, till its volatile parts 
are ftill farther diffipated: and it is faid, that unlefs they ufe 
this precaution, the tea in a more recent ftate manifeftly fliows 
ftrong narcotic powers. Even in this country, the more odorous 
teas often (how their fedative powers in weakening the nerves 
of the ftomach, and indeed of the whole fyftem. 

From thefe confiderations we conclude very firmly, that tea 
is to be confidered as a narcotic and fedative fubftance j and that 
it is efpecially fuch in its moft odorous ftate, and therefore lefs 
in the bohea than in the green tea, and the moft fo in the more 
•odorous, or wliat are called the finer kinds of the latter. 

Its effe&s, however, feem to be very different in different 
perfons 5 and hence the different, Ind even contradi&ory ac- 
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counts that are reported of thefe effetfts. But if we confider 
the difference of conftitution, which occafions fotne difference 
of the operation of the fame medicine in different perfons, and 
of which we have a remarkable proof in the operation of opi¬ 
um, we {hall not be furprifed at the different operations of tea. 

If to this we add the fallacy arifing from the condition of 
the tea employed, which is often fo inert as to have nareffefU 
at all; and if we Bill add to this the power of habit, which can 
deftroy the powers of the mo ft powerful fubftances, we fhall 
not allow the various and even contradidtory reports of its ef¬ 
fects to alter our judgment, with refpedt to its ordinary and more 
general qualities in affe&ing the human body. 

These, from the experiments above mentioned, and from the 
obfervations which I have made in the courfe of fifty years, in 
all forts of perfons, I am convinced that the qualities of tea 
are narcotic and fedative. 

It has been often alleged,- that fome of the bad effedls im» 
puted to tea are truly owing to the large quantity of warm wa¬ 
ter which commonly accompanies it > and it is poflible that 
fome bad effedts may arife from this caufe f but from attentive 
obfervation I can affert, that wherever any confiderable effedts 
appear, they are in nine of every ten perfons entirely from 
the qualities of the tea; and that any like effedfs of warm wa¬ 
ter do not appear in one of a hundred who take in this very 
largely. 

But while we thus endeavour to eftablifti the poifonous na¬ 
ture of tea, -we do not at the fame time deny that it may fome- 
times fhow ufeful qualities! It is very poflible, that in certain 
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perfons, taken in moderate quantity, it may, like other narcotics 
In a moderate dofe, prove exhilirating, or, like thefe, have forne 
effed in taking off irritability, or in quieting fome irregularities 
of the nervous fyftem. 

As its bad effeds have been often imputed to the warm water 
that accompanies it, fo we have no doubt that fome of its good 
effeds may alfo be afcribed to the fame caufe, and particularly 
its being fo often grateful after a full meal. 

Crocus. 

The natural hiftory and preparation of this medicine is fo 
commonly known, and delivered in fo many books, that it is 
noways neceftary to repeat any part of it here. 

Chemically confidered, it appears to be a very peculiar fub- 
ftance. It may be extradited by either fpirituous or watery men- 
ftruums, by wine or by vinegar; and each of thefe menftruums 
take out the whole of its odorous, fapid, or colouring parts. 
The tindure in fpirit of wine does not become milky by the 
addition of water, and the tindure in water is not rendered 
turbid by the addition of fpirit of wine. Its odorous part rifes 
in diftillation, both with water and fpirit; and it is alleged, that 
ih the former cafe a portion of effential oil appears; but nei¬ 
ther the quantity nor quality of this is well afcertained. 

Although the odorous part of fafFron arifes in diftillation 
with either menftruum, yet a great portion of fixed matter 
.is obtained in the extracts; but the extrad from water is very 
much changed from the nature of the entire faffron. That 
ma.de with fpirit of wine retains the fenfible qualities of the 
faffron more entirely ; but as there Mas been fome diflipation of 
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the odorous and volatile parts, we can hardly fuppofe that the 
concentrated tin&ure, or extra# of Dr Boerhaave, can con¬ 
tain the whole of the medicinal fubftance of the entire faf 
fron. 

It feemed proper to give thus, as well as I could, the che¬ 
mical hiftory of this famous drug; but muft remark, that from 
this chemical hiftory we learn nothing towards pointing out or 
explaining its medicinal powers, nor indeed more from thefe 
than may be learned from its fenfible qualities. 

By thefe, being of fome acrimony both in fmell and in tafte, it 
would feem that faffron might be very adtive with refpedt to the 
human body; but I have not been more puzzled upon any occafion 
than in afeertaining the medicinal qualities of this fubftance. 
The writers on the materia medica.have conftantly fpoken of it 
as a very adtive medicine; but their reports of its effedts are in 
fome inftances manifeftly extravagant, though repeated by Dr 
Boerhaave himfelf; and very frequent experiments in prac¬ 
tice do not at all fupport the opinions that have been common¬ 
ly entertained of it. I have given it in large dofes, without its 
fhowing any fenfible effedts; hardly in any degree increafing 
the frequency of the pulfe ; and as anodyne or antifpafmodic, I 
have hardly obferved its operation. 

It has been elpecially famous for its fuppofed emmenagogue 
powers ; and in one or two inftances I have had fome reafon to 
believe in its power of this kind : but in many other inftances, 
though repeatedly employed in large dofes, it has entirely dif- 
appointed my expeditions. 

The common accounts o / its producing hilarity are ftrongly 
Vol. II. R r con- 
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contradided by the account of Bergius, whofe words are, 
“ Nobilis matrona Temper in triftitiam illapfa eft ingentem* 
“ poftquam pulveres crocatos ei propinaveram.” And his words 
before, “ Vidi hyftericas quafdam a propinato croco valde e- 
“ motas,” are more pointed in favour of its power than any 
thing I have otherwife learned. I have employed it in every 
fliape, in fubftance, in tindure, and in Boerhaave’s extrad, 
and in larger dofes than authors have ever propofed; but ftill 
I have not difcovered in it any confiderable power or virtue.. 

It does not appear that the London College had much faith 
in it, as they have omitted to give us any tindure of it. They 
have indeed retained it in the tindura aloes compofita, and in 
the pilulae ex aloe cum myrrha, and in larger proportion than 
the Edinburgh College do; but I mud obferve that I have fre¬ 
quently prepared thefe compofitions without any faffron at all, 
and at the fame time could not difcern any diminution of their 
virtues. But in thus difparaging the virtues of faffron, I mud 
acknowledge, that by a little attention, I have found the faf¬ 
fron of our fhops to be often in a very imperfed condition, and 
therefore, that my experiments may have been fometimes af- 
feded by this.. 

Nymph a: a. 

I regret this ftanding in my catalogue, as it is now omitted 
in both the Britilh difpenfatories, and juftly, as it has no virtue 
in its flowers; and though the roots have fome aflringency and 
hitternefs, they have not fo much as to deferve any place in our 
pradice, when we have fo many fubftances more powerful for 
the purpofes for which thefe might be employed. 
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Wine and Alcohol. 

In the catalogue of narcotic fedative medicines I have fet 
down wine and alcohol; becaufe it feems neceflary to give them 
a particular confideration here. 

Wine I have formerly confidered as a drink, and have there 
faid all that leemed necelfary with refpeft to its preparation : 
and from the various caufes of this we have endeavoured 
to explain its various conditions, particularly the different 
matters of which it may confiftj and, as depending upon thefe, 
the various fenfible qualities that may appear in the different 
wines that are employed in our diet. 

In all this, which it feems unneceflary to repeat here, I have 
fuppofed, that what conftitutes a wine is its containing a por¬ 
tion of alcohol; but the effe&s of this in diet I took little notice 
of, and mentioned only the effects that might arife from the 
ether matters which might accompany it in the different wines 
appearing upon our tables. 

It is, however, as containing alcohol that wines are to be 
Confidered as medicines ; and the confidering them as fuch we 
have referred for this place, in which I have put them as narco¬ 
tic fedatives. 

That alcohol is fuch, can hardly be doubted ; as, when only 
diluted with water fo much that it can be fwallowed, it fhows 
the inebriating, intoxicating, and narcotic effects of other feda- 
cives. When taken in fraall quantity, and much diluted, it does 
not indeed immediately fliow its fedative power; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it may appear as a ftimjulant, cordial, and exhilaratingliquor. 
As thefe operations, howefer, are in common to it with opium 
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and other narcotics, they do not contradid our opinion of its 
proper fedative nature. 


As in wine the alcohot is never in large proportion to the 
water at the fame time prefent; and as in wine the alcohol is 
alfo blended with matters which diminilh the force of it; wine 
can be, and is commonly, employed as a ftimulant, cordial, and 
exhilarating liquor, more conveniently than alcohol could be in 
any other way. 


This explains why wine has been moft commonly confidered 
as a ftimulant j but it is equally well known, that when taken 
to a certain quantity, it exerts all the fedative powers of alco¬ 
hol or opium : and its medicinal qualities, according to the 
quantities in which it is employed, may be either ftimulant or 
fedative. 


Whenever, without fever, there is any languor or debility 
in the fyftem, wine can be employed in moderate quantity 
with great advantage as in moft perfons it is not only grateful 
to the palate, but alfo to the ftomach : in which, if its acefcent 
effeds can be at the fame time avoided, its cordial powers are 
immediately perceived, as from the ftomach they are readily 
communicated to the whole of the fyftem. 

These are the virtues of wine employed in moderate quanti¬ 
ties : And it is to be remarked by the way, that by its particular 
operation on the ftomach it excites the a&ion of this, and there¬ 
by promotes appetite and digeftion : and palling further into, 
the inteftines, it does not fo readily as other narcotics fufpend 
the ad ion of thefe and induce coftivenefs j but, on the con¬ 
trary. 
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trary, by the mixture of its acefcent parts with the bile, pro¬ 
motes the a&ion of the inteftines, and the evacuation by ftool. 

It may be further obferved, that carried into the blood-vef- 
fels, by the alcohol it contains it promotes perfpiration; and by 
the water and faline matters at the fame time introduced, it 
certainly pafies to the kidneys, and promotes the fecretion of 
urine. 

Wine may produce all thele effe&s, though taken in no 
large quantities; and they may be referred entirely to its ftimu- 
lant powers or acefcent qualities, which are in fo far very com¬ 
monly falutary. 

It is difficult however to fet the limits between its fiimulant 
and fedative powers; and if the quantity of it be gradually in- 
creafed, the latter gradually come on, and concurring with the 
former, produce at firft a degree of delirium nr ebriety, which is 
generally of the cheerful kind, and which occupying the mind, 
excludes all thoughts of care or anxiety : but the fame fedative 
power carried on ftill further, renders the delirium more con- 
fiderable, and gives that irregularity and confufion of thought 
which is the ftate of intoxication; and at length the fedative 
power entirely prevailing, the animal functions, both of fenfe and 
motion, are gradually weakened, and the peribn falls afleep. 

After thus detailing the feveral operations of both the fti- 
mulant and fedative power of wine upon men in health, I pro¬ 
ceed to mention their effe&s in the various circumftances of 
difeafe. 

Ik the firft place, it v^ill be obvious, that when the /yftem is 
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under any irritation increafing the action of the heart and ar¬ 
teries, the ftimulant power of wine, even in the molt moderate 
degree, muft be hurtful: and as there is hardly any irritation 
more confiderable or more permanent than inflammation fub- 
fifting in any part of the body; fo in all pyrexiae produced by 
inflammation, wine mult be particularly pernicious. 

We are alfo perfuaded that all adtive haemorrhagies are at¬ 
tended with an inflammatory diathelis; and therefore it will 
equally appear that wine is improper in fuch cafes. 

But we proceed no further on this fubjedt of the ufe of 
wine in difeafes, as it may be governed upon the lame prin¬ 
ciples we have laid down above with refpedt to opium; with 
this difference, however, that if the fedative powers of either 
are to be fought for, they are to be obtained more ealily and 
certainly by opium than by wine; but where the ftimulant 
powers of either are feparately,'or as combined with the fedative 
to be employed, the management may be more eaiy and accu¬ 
rate with wine than with opium. 

One queftion only on this fubjedl remains to be con fide red, 
and that is, Whether alcohol, under any ftate of dilution, can 
be properly employed in place of wine and opium? We are of 
opinion, that in many cafes it may ; but that it will be always 
more difficult to feparate the ftimulan^t powers of alcohol from 
its fedative quality. In thofe cafes, however, in which the fti¬ 
mulant powers are efpecially required, as in the cafe of refilling 
gangrene, the diluted alcohol may be employed as properly as 
wine ; and therefore in the cafe of poor perfons the former may 
be more convenient than wine. 
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T HESE are medicines fuppofed, as their title implies, to 
diminifh the heat of the living body. 

In many trials made on purpofe, it has not appeared to me 
that the fuppofed refrigerants diminifh that temperature of the 
body which is the ordinary temperature of it in health \ and 
therefore I am difpofed to define the refrigerants to be filch 
medicines as diminifh the temperature of the body when pre- 
ternaturally increafed. It is efpecially upon fuch occafions that 
their power is fuppofed and employed by phyficians: and as the 
heat of the body, whether from internal or external caufes, is 
never increafed beyond its ordinary degree, but with an increa¬ 
fed adlion of the fanguiferous fyftem; fo the refrigerants, as they 
diminifh this increafed adlion, are juftly put under the general 
title of Sedantia ; but being fubftances of quality and operation 
very different from thofe. fedantia we have already confidered, 
they are here to be treated of feparately. 
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In what manner they produce their eSFe&s is not well afcer- 
tained j and whether they adt by diminishing the temperature 
of the body, as cold bodies, or thofe of a temperature lower 
than that of the body itfelf do, or if they operate only by re¬ 
moving the caufe of heat, has been a qjaeftion. 

The former opinion has been frequently fuppofed, and that 
from a particular consideration. As the neutral falts, which 
are the refrigerants chiefly employed, do, upon being diflolved 
in water, generate a considerable degree of cold ; fo it has been 
fuppofed that they may in like manner generate cold in our 
bodies, and therefore produce their eifedls as by an adtual cold 
applied. See Brocklesby’s Obfervations, p. 122. 

This conclusion, however, will readily appear to be mistaken, 
when it is considered that the cooling power of thefe neutral 
falts in water appears only during the time of their folution. 
When taken indeed undiflolved, they may, as in Brocklesby’s 
and Alexander’s experiments, generate cold in the Stomach, 
and from thence have particular eifedls : but as after folution 
they produce no permanent cold ; fo, when taken in a diflolved 
iftate, as they commonly are, their refrigerant powers cannot be 
afcribed to any adtual cold applied. 

The conclusion drawn from their folution in water further ap¬ 
pears to be very erroneous, from this 5 that acids, which are 
as powerfully refrigerant in the human body as the neutrals, do 
.however, upon being mixed with water, always generate heat $ 
and even the neutral falts, when any how deprived of the water 
neceflary to their cryftalline ftate, do, upon that water’s being re- 
ftorefl to them, always generate heat. It is not therefore any 
thing in the nature of the faline matte^ that has a power of ge- 
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nerating heat or cold in water or other bodies, but that the ap¬ 
pearance of fuch a power depends entirely upon the circum- 
ftances of folution or mixture, and appears no longer than thele 
circumftances fubfift. 

It is not therefore by an a&ual cold applied that our refri¬ 
gerants diminifh the heat of the living body j although in what 
other manner they do it may be difficult to explain. 

We are, however, here to venture upon a conjedure, which 
it is hoped may be founded j but whether it {hall be or not, wc 
throw it out as a conjedure only. 

For this purpofe I am difpofed to admit of a dodrine de¬ 
livered by the late ingenious Turberville Needham, which 
feems to me to have been too little attended to in the phyfiology 
and pathology of the human body. We do not charge our- 
felvcs with fupporting the whole of Mr Needhami’s theories, or 
the applications of them which are oppofed by Spallanzani j 
we only aftume from him what we think he has demonftrated in 
fad, that there is every where in nature an cxpanfive force and 
a refilling power; and that particularly under a certain degree of 
heat, the expanfive power appears in all the parts of organized 
bodies, in confcquenee of which they {how a lingular vegeta¬ 
ting power; while at the fame time, in other bodies, there is 
a power refilling and preventing the adion of this vegetating 
power, and at lead: of diminilhing its force. See Nouvelles Ob- 
fervations Microfcopiques 1750, p. 229, 230. 

This refifting power he adually found in thofe faline bodies 
which we commonly fuppofe to be refrigerant powers with 're- 
fped to the living body ; ajid we hope that this dodrine Inay 
Vol.II. Ss be 
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be applied to our purpofe in the following manner. As heat 
is the great fupport of expanfive force, lb we fuppofe that every 
increale of heat is no other than an iiicreafe of the expanfive 
force in the heated parts; and from this we conceive it may be 
underftood how refilling powers may diminilh any preternatural 
expanfive force and heat in our bodies. 

We thus endeavour to account for the refrigerant power of 
faline bodies; and the dodtrine feems to be illuftrated and fur¬ 
ther confirmed by this, that befides organized bodies, there 
feems to be an expanfive force in all bodies difpofed to any fer¬ 
mentation. This feems always to begin by an expanfion of air 
from a fixed to an elallic flate and it is very certain in fadl, 
that by the contiguity of a fiifficient quantity of faline fubftan- 
ces, that is of refilling power, the beginning of every fermen¬ 
tation is prevented. Such refilling powers have been often 
taken notice of as antifeptic; but there is hardly any doubt that 
the more general term of Antizymic may be fairly applied to 
them. 

It may be proper to remark here, as not unheeded by us, 
that many other fubllances befides the faline may perhaps 
come under the lift of Antizymics : but whether they are ever 
alfo refrigerant with refpedt to the human body, or why they 
are not, we cannot here prefume to determine. 

When we have gone thus far in the theory of refrigerants,, 
we judge it to be incumbent upon us to acknowledge that there 
are forae difficulties which occur upon this fubjedt, and which 
itis proper to lay before our readers. 

The operation of refrigerant poyers, though we have fup- 
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pofed it different, feems in fome refpeds to be analogous to the 
operation of adual cold applied. This not only changes the tem¬ 
perature of bodies, but in a certain degree proves a refilling and 
antizymic power. Its operation upon the body is attended with 
this peculiar circumflance, that when applied in a moderate de¬ 
gree, and with no long continuance, it always increafes the heat 
of the part to which it is applied; and from the rednefs which it 
at the fame time produces, it is pretty certain that both efFed? 
are produced by its increafing the adion of the blood-veflels 
in the parts. Its effeds as a flimulant are upon no occafion 
more remarkable than when any fubflance is taken into the 
ftomach, of fuch a temperature as to feel cold there; it 
commonly produces a lenfe of heat on the furface of the body, 
and a difpofition to fweat to be eafily promoted, if at the fame 
time the cold of the external air is by coverings avoided. 

Quite analogous to this is the adion of our refrigerants 
when taken into the ftomach; for though we have denied their 
producing any adual cold there, they always produce a deter¬ 
mination to the furface of the body, and a difpofition to fweat; 
which from the analogy mentioned, we are ready to aferibe to 
a refrigerant power, or, if the expreffion may be allowed, to 
a potential cold which they can produce. How this is to be 
reconciled to the refrigerant power which they are fuppofed to 
exert with refped to the whole fyftem, is not to be eafily ex¬ 
plained. * , 

To our prefent purpofe, however, it may perhaps be enough 
to fay, that the flimulant operation of adual cold, which fome- 
times occurs, will not be fuffiejent to make us deny its power 
when longer continued, or frequently repeated, of diminifhtng 
the temperature of the fc^bdy; fo the flimulant power which 
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our refrigerants frequently exert in the ftomach will not be 
fufficient to make us doubt of their Refrigerant power with re- 
fped to the whole fyftem, which the experience of all ages has 
very certainly eftablifhed. 

Before going further it may be proper to obferve, that the 
fubftances we fuppofe to be refrigerant are fuch as ad, not: only 
by the potential cold we have alleged them to be endowed with, 
but at the fame time by other operations that may be fuppofed 
to contribute to their general eflfeds of diminifhing the adion 
of the fanguiferous fyftem. Thefe operations are their being 
laxative in the inteftines, and diuretic in the kidneys; and we 
are difpofed to judge their relaxing a febrile fpafrn on the fur- 
face of the body to be another means of their concurring to 
their general efFed. 

Whatever therefore may become of our theory, or however 
difficult it may be to overcome the doubts above mentioned, 
the ftate of fads, from the experience we have aflerted, may, 
we judge, be fufficient ground for our proceeding now to con- 
fider the qualities and effeds of the feveral refrigerants enu¬ 
merated in our catalogue. 


PARTICULAR REFRIGERANTS. 

At the head of the lift of refrigerants, I have fet down Acids ; 
and although thefe might come under fome other of our gene¬ 
ral titles, I fhall here confider all their feveral powers and vir¬ 
tues, or nearly the whole of their medicinal hiftory. 

It might be expeded that I ffcoi^d here, in the firft place, 
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enumerate all the feveral fubftances which may be, and general¬ 
ly are, comprehended under the general title ; but this 1 find 
would be a difficult, and we hope it is an unneceffary work. The 
chemifts of late have been difcovering a great number of diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of acids that were not known before ; and it is 
probable that their inquiries are not yet finilhed ; but in the 
mean time, it appears, that although it was very proper for the 
purpofes of chemiftry to mark and afcertain the diverfity of 
acids, yet as few of the whole number have been employed as 
medicines, and that we are at lead uncertain how far feveral of 
them may be employed as fuch, it does not feem neceffary for 
us to take notice of any but thofe which we know to have been 
employed in the pra&ice of phyfic. 

In doing this, we (hall in the firft place mention the medicinal 
qualities which we fuppofe to be in common to all the fpecies 
of acid employed in phyfic j and fhall afterwards confider how 
far thefe qualities may be any wife different in the particular 
fpecies. 

Upon this plan, the quality firft to be mentioned is that of 
their refrigerant power. This we fuppofe to be eftablifhed by 
the experience of all ages 5 and pra&itioners ftill conftantly em¬ 
ploy them in every cafe in which the heat of the body is preterna- 
tnrally increafed ; and although there may be fome of the other 
qualities of acids which may not be fuited to the conftitution of 
certain perfons, yet as to this quality there are hardly any excep¬ 
tions in the cafes of fevers, inflammations, and haemorrhagies. 

These effe&s, however, are not very evident to our ffcnfes^ 
nor are eafily fubje&ed to experiment; becaufe they cannot be 
remarkable in confequenc^of^ any one exhibition; and the ef¬ 
fects 
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feds are only found in confequence of frequent repetitions. It 
is proper, therefore, that we fhould confirm it by other obfer- 
vat ions. 

One is, that any preternatural heat arifing is accompanied 
with thirft; which efpecially direds to the choice of acid : 
and as inftinds may be commonly fuppofed to be fuited to the 
purpofe of the animal (economy, fo this defire of acid is pre¬ 
fumed to be a proof that thefe are fuited to moderate the heat 
that is the caule of third. 

Another confideration may be, that acids efpecially abound 
in warm climates and warm feafons; and therefore, that nature 
has made this provifion of what is fuited to moderate the heat 
of the human body, arifing in fuch climates and feafons. 

To all this I would add the antizymic power of acids, as this 
oppofes the expanfive force of heated blood: and as we have 
reafon to fuppofe that the blood is more readily heated as it is 
more difpofed to putrefcency, fo the well known antifeptic 
power of acids is particularly fuited to temper that increafed 
heat j and therefore, after all thefe confulerations, there can be 
no doubt that acids are particularly fuited to ad as refrigerants 
in the human body. 

Another quality of acids in general is their aftringent power, 
which we have taken notice of and explained above. This 
power however appears only in weak or diluted acids $ for in a 
. more concentrated ftate they prove corrofive, as we have alfo 
. obferved above. Indeed we conceive that it is efpecially when 
their corrofive power is weakened, though ftill approaching to it, 
that another quality appears j whid^is, that they become pain¬ 
ful 
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fill and pretty powerfully ftimulant, in fo far that they are ufe- 
ful in fome cafes of palfy. 

It is however to be remarked, that it is very doubtful if 
their ftimulant power can always be in this way explained; for 
it fometimes appears in the operation of the weaker or more di¬ 
luted acids. Thus acids may quench third: by their refrigerant 
power; but it is probable alfo that they, by their Simulating the 
excr’etories of the mouth and fauces, pour out their fluids more 
copioufly. I mention this ftimulus of the mouth and fauces 
here, to introduce another confideration to be next taken notice 
of; and which is, that the fame ftimulus applied to the ftomach 
excites appetite, and, by increafing the tone of the ftomach, 
promotes digeftion. 

After mentioning fo much of the power and virtues of acids 
in general, there remains a queftion, What are their effects 
when carried into the blood-veflels, and there mixed with the 
mafs of blood ? As to this I would aflert, that the concentra¬ 
ted foflil acids cannot be carried into the mafs of blood but in 
fuch a diluted ftste as mull deftroy entirely their coagulating 
power, and therefore that their effe&s in that way cannot be fup- 
pofed or apprehended. 

This neceflarily leads to the queftion, In what ftate are the 
foflil acids when mixed with the mafs of blood ? In anfwer 
to this we obferve, but for what reafons we cannot explain, 
that they do not enter into the compofition of the animal fluid, 
as we have alleged and maintained above on the fubjeift of acid 
as an alimentary matter. And here we have only to obferve, that 
as they do not enter into the animal mixed, they make a part 
of the ferofity; and therefore, in palling with that by the ex¬ 
cretions, they may Ihow f Jheir flimulant power. At the fame 
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time, as a part of the ferofity, they may, in pafllng by the {kin, 
(how there fome diaphoretic effeds, or, in pafllng by the lungs, 
{how fome irritation there , but it is probable that they pafs 
chiefly by the urinary paflages, and therefore {how their diure¬ 
tic powers more readily than in any other way. 

These are the effeds of acids in general j and we now pro¬ 
ceed to confider how far thefe effeds are anywife varied in the 
different fpecies. 


Vitriolic Acid. 

This is the acid that we can have in the moil concentrated 
ftate, and therefore the mod fit to be employed as a cauftic, or, 
when properly diffufed, as a ftimulant. For the latter purpofc 
it is commonly diffufed in fome unguinous fubftance, as the hog’s 
lard j but it may be more properly diffufed in a more liquid oil, 
as in this it may be more equally diffufed than in the thicker 
matter. When it is to be employed for internal ufe, it muff be 
largely diluted with water j and the difpenfatories have ordered 
feven or eight parts of water to be added to one of the concen¬ 
trated acid. The proportion of water is not a matter of much 
nicety ; but it is proper for the fake of prefcribers that it lliould 
be fixed, which, however, cannot be done without determining 
the fpecific gravity of the concentrated acid, which neither of 
the colleges have done, 

The diluted acid is feldom employed in any precife dofe, but 
mixed with water, or with tindures or infulions, in fuch quan¬ 
tity as the patient’s palate will eafily bear. This however is a 
very inaccurate pradice, as it generally occafions the dofe of the 
acid to be too finall. In my opinion, it would be better to 
fix the quantity of acid, and leave it to be diluted to what the 
patient’s palate may require. 
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It has been long a common pra&ice of mixiug this acid 
with a quantity of fpirit of wine, and in the mixture infufmg 
fome aromatics} but this is alfo a very inaccurate pra&ice, as 
neither the fpecific gravity of the re&ified fpirit, nor of the vi¬ 
triolic acid, are anywife determined. I would however take 
no pains to re&ify this preparation, ax I could never find the 
addition of the aromatic to improve the medicine} and while 
the pra&itioner is always left uncertain with refpe<d to the quan¬ 
tity of acid employed, 1 have almoft always found that this aro¬ 
matic elixir was lefs agreeable than the fimple acid. 

The fimple acid properly diluted, and fweetened perhaps with 
a little fugar, is generally grateful to the palate, and is of fervice 
in quenching third. When it is carried down into the ftomacb, 
it is ufeful in curing the naufea which arifes from any putrid mat¬ 
ters there} and either by this means, or by its flimulus applied 
to the ftomach, it excites appetite, and confequently promotes 
•digedion. 

I have never found that, in any quantity, the vitriolic acid 
mixed with the bile proved laxative, as the vegetable acids fo 
readily do. What may be its effe&s in the blood-veffels we 
have faid enough when treating of the effe&s of acids in ge¬ 
neral. What are the virtues of this acid in giving the aether 
vitriolicus, we referve to be fpoken of on the fubjeid of anti- 
fpafmodics. 

Nitrous Acid. 

This acid, from its being fo commonly employed in chemical 
operations under the title of Aquafortis, has probably, from the 
opinion of its corrofive nature, prevented phyficians from em¬ 
ploying it as a medicine. This however was a midake} for this 
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add, properly diluted, may be very fafely employed, and has- 
all the powers and virtues of acids in general. Though the 
inftances are few, there is one in Boerhaave’s Nitrum Nitratum> 
in which the acid is in greater proportion than is neceflary to 
faturate the alkali; and I have frequently employed it as a 
grateful and cooling medicine. 

There is another inftance in which the acid of nitre is alfo 
employed, and that is in the fpiritus nitri dulcis. If this was pro* 
perly prepared, it fliould contain no acid; but this is not com¬ 
monly the cafe, and the vulgar practitioners comiq$aly employ 
k aS-a diuretk medicine, which it cannot be but by the quan¬ 
tity of acid it Contains, and Which therefore {hows this acid to 
be frequently and Ihfely employed; but it is hardly neceflary 
to obferve, that itk this way it can never with any accuracy be 
employed. 

The employment of the nitrous acid, as producing aether, 
fliall be considered in another place. 

Muriatic or Marine Acid. 

In the laft century Glauber took great pains to introduce 
the nfe of this acid, afcribing many virtues to it both in diet 
and medicine ; but in both he was extravagant and 4 ncorre&,, 
and therefore he has not been much followed. It happened, 
however, that pbyficians employed it a good deal in the difeafes 
©f the ftomach; and many have been of opinion, that in refto- 
ring the tone of the ftomach, it operates more powerfully than 
.the vitriolic : but as the latter can be more eafily brought to a 
ftandard than the other, it has entirely thrown this other out 
©four pra&ice, Although the London college, y* the laft edi¬ 
tion of their DifpenfatOry, have omitted both the Ample fpirit 
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of fait and thefpiritus Tails dulcis, yet the Edinburgh college 
have retained both : and wherever the latter is employed, I con- 
fider it as an employment of the acid ; for, in the ordinary pre¬ 
paration of it, the qualities of the acid are never entirely de- 
Aroyed. 

BbT the moft remarkable inftaoce of the employment of this 
acid was in the tindura aperitiva moebii, which Dr Hoffman 
informs us was, in the courfe of die iaft century, much employ¬ 
ed and celebrated for its virtues. Dr Hoffman informs us 
that it confifled of a folution of common fait fuperfaturated with 
its acid. I have frequently employed it by making a folution 
of half an ounce of good bay fait in four ounces of water, 
adding to this two drams of a well-redified fpirit of fait ; and 
this given in a tea fpoonful or two in a glafs of water I have 
found ufeful in improving appetite, and frequently in flopping 
vomiting. 

Vegetable Acids. 

These I am to confider as of three kinds; the native, the di- 
ftilled, and the fermented. 

The native acids are chiefly thofe found in the fruits of 
plants, fometimes however alfo in the leaves and roots. They 
are in different degrees of acidity, and different by the texture 
of the fruit in which they are lodged; and ftill more con- 
fiderably by the various matter adhering to them, both in the 
fruits and in the juices exprefled &om thefe. 

The effeds of thefe different conditions in the ufe of them as 
aliments I have endeavoured to explain when- treating of them 
above; but, as medicines, I do not find that I fan apply any 
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diftin&ion of them. Although they may be diftinguiftied iii'a 
chemical view, I do not find that I can apply fuch diftin&ions 
to the purpofes of medicine ; and that, with a view to this, I 
muft confider them in general* and merely as acids. In confi- 
dering them therefore as medicines, I muft obferve, in the firft 
place, their refrigerant power; and that, especially upon account 
of the quantity in which they may be given, they are the moft 
effe&ual of any we can employ. As we have faid above, that 
they enter into the compofitibn of the animal fluid, and there¬ 
by diminifh the pUtrefcent tendency of this, they therefore, as. 
I judge, obviate the heat that might otherwife arjUe; and it is 
in proof of all this, that they are the moft ready and certain 
cure of fcutvy*. 

The fame acids are never in fuch a concentrated ftate as to 
Ihow any cauftic or even ftimulant powers; but they fliow rea¬ 
dily the ftimulant power which is in the weaker or much diluted 
acids, fo far as they excite appetite and promote digeftion : and 
probably it is by the fame power that they excite the urinary 
excretion-.. 

ALL.thefe powers are to be afcribed to the pure acid that is 
in this native acid of vegetables ; but it is now to be remarked, 
that in all of them, even the moft purely acid, there is pre- 
fent a quantity of fermentable matter: and if this happens 
to be in large proportion, or even in fmall proportion, and; 
thrown into ftomachs of an acefcent difpofition, the acid under-, 
goes a fermentation, which is attended with flatulency, a. 
more powerful, acidity, and all the other fymptoms which we 
term Dyfpeptic. This does not however much afted their re¬ 
frigerant power, or do much harm to the fyftem, except in 
thafe cafes of gout and'calculus rensjlis, in which the taking 
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down the tone of the ftomach may be ivery hurtful. It feems 
eo be in confequence of this acefcent difpofition of the ftomach. 

' that a more copious acidity* and perhaps of a peculiar kind, 
united with the bile, forms a laxative which may occafion more 
or lefs of diarrhoea, and the cholic pains which fo frequently ac¬ 
company the operation of laxatives* 

Distilled Acn*,of Vegetables. 

All vegetables except mufh rooms, if thefe be truly fuch, 
when treated by diftillation without addition, give out,, in the 
firft part of the diftillation, a quantity of acid, and continue 
to give out more during the whole of the diftillation. This acid 
is fomewhat different according as it is drawn from different 
vegetables : but that difference has not been afcertained; and 
we know them even in cliemiftry, and more certainly in medi- 
Vme, only by the common quality of acid.. 

This acid lias been but little employed'as a medicine, and has 
hardly been remarkable but by its late ufe in the form of tar-water.. 
In making tar, it is exhaled from vegetables whilft they are burnt,, 
in the fame manner as in the diftillation above mentioned; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in the making of tar, an acid water- is found in con- 
fiderable quantity in the fame ditches ,that are prepared for recei¬ 
ving the tar during the burning of the wood. In the countries 
where tar is prepared, particularly in North America, this acid 
was accidentally employed as a medicine. It was found to. 
prove very ufeful; and the benevolent and worthy Bifliop. 
Berkeley being informed of this, was defirous of rendering 
fuch a medicine very generally known. But as the water col¬ 
lected, as we have faid, during the burning of the wood, could 
not properly or conveniently be obtained in Britain, he perceived 
that a quantityof the acid remained nuhe.tar as it was imported,, 
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and perceived that k might he extracted from it by infufion in 
water. It is fiich an ipfufion that gives the celebrated tar- 
water which has been fo often fifed fioce. 

It was at fir® by many perfons celebrated as a very valuable 
medicine; and from my own obfemtion and experience, I know 
it in many cafes to be fuch. But, as happens in all fuch cafes, 
the commendations of it by the patrons and favourers of it 
were very often extravagant and ill founded; and though the 
perfons who difparaged it had fome foundation for their opi¬ 
nions,' yet they alfo told many falfehoods concerning it. 

Although it would have been difficult, at that time, to ba¬ 
lance between thefe oppofite accounts; yet, in the courfe of 
fixty years, the matter has found its own balance. The excef- 
five admiration of it has entirely ceafed, and the moft part of 
praditioners, from caufes we could affign, have negleded the 
ufe of it} hut there are ftill many judicious perfons who believe 
in and employ its virtues. In many instances this preparation 
has appeared to ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach, to excite 
appetite* promote digefiion, and to cure all the fymptonas of dy- 
>fpepfia. At the fame time it manifeftly promotes the excre¬ 
tions, particularly that of urine j and the fame may be prefumed 
to happen in that of others. From all thefe operations it will 
be obvious, that in many diforders of the fyftem this medicine 
may be highly ufeful. 

It may be however, and has been a queftion, upon what, in 
’the compofition of tar-water, thefe qualities depend : and I have 
no doubt in aflerting that it is entirely upon the acid produced 
in the manner above mentioned. Mr Reid, the author of a difi 
fertation on this fubjed, has rendered this fufficiently probable, 

from 
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from the accounts of s Glauber and Bobrhaavb with refped 
to the virtues of fuch an acid, and from the opinion of the Bi- 
fhop of Cloy ne in preferring the Norway tar to that of New 
England, as the acid part is not taken from the former Co en¬ 
tirely as it is from the latter ; and he alfo properly fupports it by 
this, that any other parts of the taV-water which may be found 
in it, unlefs carefully feparated, are commonly very hurtful. 

Upon the firft introdudion of tar-water, fbfne phyficiana 
were of opinion, that it derived part of its virtue from fome 
oily matter in its compofition; but it would not be difficult 
to fhow, that this, in many refpeds, is very improbable, and 
that, upon the contrary, the prefence of thefe oils, as Mr Reid 
has particularly pointed out, is frequently pernicious. But, to 
fuperfede all controverfy on this fubjed, I can aBert from much 
experience, that the tar-water, as it abounds in acid, and is 
more free from all oily matters, is the moil effedual medicine : 
and I have this clear proof of it, that when, inftead of extrac¬ 
ting the acid by infilling the tar in water, I. procifffd ; k by di- 
ftillation from folid fir or other woods; aad, ; by jtn&ng $itly the 
firft part of the diftillation, 1 obtained the 
fible from all oily matter. I found that by 
as a medicine properly diluted with water, every ap¬ 

peared that was ever found in any tar-water. In this pradfce 
I found a particular advantage, as I could, by a proper red lo¬ 
cation and concentration,.bring the acid into a final! bulk; which 
being readily portable, is, on occasion of journeys, or other cir- 
cumftances, rendered very convenient* But it is very oecefiary 
to obferve here, that this acid, to be rendered a very ufcful re¬ 
medy, mud be always largely diluted with water, and how 
much the water may favour its operation ip. every Helped will 
be fufficiendy obvious. 
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Fermented Acid of Vegetables. 

This is the well-known liquor named Vinegar, the prepara¬ 
tion of which needs not be given here. As it is found in our 
houfes and fliops it is in different conditions, the caufes and cir- 
curoftances of which are noif well afcertained ; and we can only 
judge of its purity by the iharpnefs of its acid tafte, and its be¬ 
ing free from all others. 

As this acid is prepared by fermentation, it is always in a di¬ 
luted ftate i and, both for the purpofe of medicine and of phar¬ 
macy, it has beendefired to be obtained in a more concentrated 
condition. The purpofes and the execution of this are various; 
but the moft ordinary pradice has been by diftillation, which 
feems to me not to be the rnoft proper: for the diftillation 
cannot be pradifed without the acids becoming empyreu- 
matic, which diways renders it a difagreeable medicine; and at 
the fame time, by the ordinary pradice, the acid is hardly or 
not at ail rendered ftronger than it might have been by a pro¬ 
per fermentation. The diredions of the London College I 
could never follow with any exa&nefs j and 1 have always 
found, that before the aqueous part be drawn off, an empyreu- 
ma is communicated to the whole liquor. 

The Edinburgh diredions may be exadly executed; but the 
ompyreuma is made very ftrong, and at the fame time the di- 
ftilled acid, as I have faid, is hardly ftronger than it is in good 
vinegar j and I know of no advantage that this diftilled acid has 
■over the other. 

Ijp a concentrated vinegar is much to be defired, there are two 
other ways of obtaining it. The one is by freezing, which 

has 
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has now been frequently pradifed in the northern countries of 
Europe; and the management of it.is prefcribed in many books 
of chemiftry, that I believe are almoft in every body’s hands. 

The other means is by a diftillation from any neutral con¬ 
taining this acid, by the addition of a ftrong vitriolic acid. This 
gives a very volatile acid, which by its volatility may be applied 
to feveral purpofes; and by its being in a concentrated Rate it 
may be, by a proper dilution, applied to every purpofe of me¬ 
dicine that the fermented acid of vegetables is fit for. 

It is true that this diftiiled acid wants fome fubftances which 
are joined with it in the vinegar prepared by fermentation; and 
Dr Boerhaave infinuates that fome virtues may be derived 
from thefe. I have not however truly perceived them ; but al¬ 
low, that if there are any fuch advantages to be defired, they 
may be more certainly obtained by employing the vinegar con¬ 
centrated by freezing. 

After thefe remarks upon the different management of this 
acid, I proceed to confider its virtues. It is certainly a refri¬ 
gerant power, which we conclude both from experience and 
from its antifeptic powers; and it has this advantage over the 
folIH acids, that it can be thrown in, in much larger quantity, 
and with more effed, as it enters into the compofition of the 
animal fluid. It is grateful to the palate and ftomach, and cer¬ 
tainly ftimulates the latter fo far as to excite appetite." By the 
fame ftimulant power it ads upon the mucous excretories of the 
mouth and fauces; and at the fame time it feems to ad as ah 
aftringent on the blood-veflels of thefe parts, and proves ufeful 
in the inflammatory affedions of them. When it is carried in 
large quantity into the blood-veflels, a portion of it paflesoiFby 
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the excretions, and proves manifeftly diuretic. It is celebrated alfo- 
for its diaphoretic and even fudorifiq virtues ; and thefeare com¬ 
monly afcribed to its power of diflolving the fluids. But this, 
Upon the general principles which will be explained hereafter,, 
we imift deny; and if it ever has appeared to have this effect,, 
we muft impute it to its refrigerant powers in the ftomach, and 
its gently ftimulant powers in. the whole fyftem, alii fled by a 
fudorific regimen.. 

A singular* power has been afcribed to this acid, and that 
is, in preventing and curing obefity, juftly I believe in both' 
cafes ; and I hope that X have above explained the theory of it. 
We have alleged that the oily matters taken into the body do not 
remain in their oily form, but are, in the firfl place, incorpo¬ 
rated with the proper, animal fluid, and are afterwards feparated 
by a peculiar feeretion, and. depofited in the adipofe membrane. 
This union of oil with the animal fluid we aferibe to the acid 
taken in as a part of our food; and it will be obvious, that ac¬ 
cording to tfee quantity of this, the oil will be more intimately, 
united and fitted to pafs off by the excretions, and leave lefs 
therefore to be depofited in the adipofe membrane. But farther, 
as we have alleged above that the oil already depofited in the 
adipofe membrane is again confumed by every acrimony preva*- 
ieqt In the blood, fo a fuperabundance of vinegar in that mafs 
may have a fhare in this confumption.. 

This is all pretty well afeertained by obfervations upon the 
large ufe of vinegar; but lately a new fad has been prefented 
* to us. 

A gentleman difpofed to obefity found, that by his abftain- 
ing from wine, which I take to be the fame as abftaining from 
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the fermented acid of vegetables, he loft his fat very confi- 
derably} but returning again to the ufe of wine, his obefity 
foon alfo returned, and was again removed by the fame means 
as before. 1 fhall not attempt the theory of this till we {hall be 
farther informed of fuch cafes, and more exactly with' refped 
to the circumftances of them. 

Acid of Milk. 

There is perhaps another fpecies of vegetable acid to be ta¬ 
ken notice of, and that is the acid which fo often, and in cer¬ 
tain circumftances, foconftantly appears in the milk of all phy- 
tivorous animals. As, in the milk of the fame animals, a quan¬ 
tity of fugar is conftantly prefent, we may fuppofe it to be no 
other than a fermented acid of fugar} but fome difficulty oc¬ 
curs on this fubjed, as the fermentation which produces an acid 
in milk, takes place more fuddenly than we could exped it to 
happen in any folution of fugar, and, as was obferved, above, 
continues for a long time to increafe the acidity produced. We 
are therefore perfuaded there is fomething peculiar in the fermen¬ 
tation which produces the acid of milk} but what this peculiarity 
confifts^in, or what efleets it has on the nature of the acid produ¬ 
ced, we cannot difeover. # It may perhaps deferve particular con- 
Jideration, both in chemiftry and medicine, but we have not yet 
learned what application in either way may be made of it} and 
in the mean time can only fay,*that the acid of milk, both in 
the good effeds it can produce, and the noxious qualities it may, 
upon occafion, difeover, are the fame we have pointed out as 
arifmg from the native or fermented acid of vegetables. 

A vegetable acid prepared by fermentation might ftill be 
mentioned, which is that of tartar} but 1 think it will bp more 
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properly confidered under the next title of Neutral Salts, or af¬ 
terwards under the title of Laxatives* 

We have now mentioned mofi of the acids that are well' 
known-in the pradice of phyfic ; but I muft own that there are 
many others which have been fbmetimes employed, and may I 
believe deferve to be inquired after,, but I own that I find the 
fads too few to determine the matter clearly, and at leaft that 
I am too little acquainted with thefe fads to be able to fpeak 
pofitively on the fobjed* 

Of the large lift that might be mentioned, the only one that 
l am difpofed to take notice of is the 

Acid of Borax. 

Tuts was the invention of the celebrated Homberg ; and, as 
he imagined it to be pofifefled of ftrongly fedative powers^ lie 
gave it the name of the Sedative Salt. Upon fuch an autho¬ 
rity it was introduced into pradice ; and fuch is the favour for a 
new medicine,, and fuch are the excufes fo readily found for its 
failure,that it foon came to be much employed in France :,and Mr 
Geoff ROY having found a cheaper method of preparing it, the 
Government ordered, at their expence, that it fiiould be fur- 
niftted to all the medicine chefts of the army and navy. 

This certainly, gave an eafy opportunity of trying its virtues ; 
but we have hardly ever had any favourable reports of thefe from 
France,, or from any other country of Europe: and it appears 
* that the pradice with it has ceafed every where; and long ago 
Monf. de la Mettrie has, in difparagement of our art, obferved, 
$>ue lejelfedatif n'ejl pas aujji fedatif qn'autre foL. To all this I 

could. 
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could add my own experience, which has fhown me, that even 
in large dofes this fait has no effedfc on the human body. 

Neutral Salts. 

The next fet of refrigerants in ray lift are the neutral falts; 
and thefe, with acids, are certainly the refrigerant remedies we 
chiefly depend upon in practice. The refrigerant power feems to 
be in common to every neutral, fd far as we h#re yet tried 
them, except tbofe neutrals compofed of the muriatic acid and 
foffil alkali, and perhaps fome other acids which carry into the 
coinpofition of neutrals fome other matters of an acrid kind : but 
thefe are not well afcertained ; and we take it for granted that it 
is of the nature of a neutral fait, compofed of an acid and alkali, 
with the exception mentioned, to give a refrigerant fubflance. 


This power in thefe falts is a matter of common experience,, 
and may be prefumed from their antizymic and antifeptic 
powers; but in what proportion it is in the feveral Ipecies, is 
not exa&ly afcertained, though Dr Smith, in his experiments, has. 
done fomewhat to_this purpole. In the Dolor’s experiments it 
appears, that, except in common fait,,fame fedative power in every* 
one takes place. In thefe, indeed, compofed of the fWfil alkali,, 
fome flimulant power appears upon their firft application; but 
foon after this, their fedative power becomes manifeft by their 
deflroying the irritability of the part. After all, howeyer, I 
cannot apply thefe experiments fo as to explain the relpedHve 
powers of thefe falts as they appear in the practice of phyflc. 
k appears here, that all of them which ftiow a fedative power 
in Dr Smith’s experiments, when thrown into the ftomach, 
produce a difpolition to fweat, which we refer entirely, H wc 
ha^explained above, to their refrigerant power in the fto- 
mach ;:|||id in what proportion this is I find it difficult to as¬ 
certain.. 
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certain. The prejudices of practitioners at prefent are in fa¬ 
vour of the neutral formed of the native acid of vegetables with 
the fixed vegetable alkali} and while this is the moft agreeable,! 
have no objection to its being the moil commonly employed in 
practice : But I make thefe obfervations to fhow country prac¬ 
titioners, that when they happen to be in want of lemon juice, 
they may employ any other acid except the muriatic to form 
neutrals thdimay anfwer the fame intentions.} and a very little 
chemiftry will teach them every thing elfethat may be here ne- 
ceflary. In the time of our laft wars upon the Continent, our 
practitioners frequently employed the vitriolic acid, and which 
was indeed employed in making the original antiemetic draught 
of Riverius. 

With regard to particular neutrals, I have a few obferva- 
xions only to make. I have faid juft now, that the vitriolated 
tartar may Jbe employed as a refrigerant} and as it is there¬ 
by diaphoififlc.}" it is employed in the compofition of Dover’s 
powder. 

The fal mirabile is alnioft only employed as a purgative } but 
that it has refrigerant powers, appears from the inteftines be¬ 
ing left, after the operation of this purgative, in a lax and fla¬ 
tulent condition. 

What is named the fecnet Sal-ammoniac is little employed in 
practice} but there is no doubt that it is nearly of the lame na¬ 
ture with the common ammoniac. 

NftltE has been commonly efteemed as the moft powerful re¬ 
frigerant} and from Dr Smith’s experiments, as well as^om 
thofe of Mr Alexander, it appears to be fo. But asa||jtefrige- 
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rants produce a determination to the furface of the body, and 
thereby increafe the force of the circulation j fo, after this ope¬ 
ration, they prove dire&ly ftimulant to the ftomach and ali¬ 
mentary canal: and in this way nitre is as remarkable as any 
other; and it is therefore, in laarge doles, very often uneafy and 
painful to the ftomach. When it is therefore necelTary to con¬ 
tinue its operation as a fudorific, it is at the fame time uecefliiry 
to give it in divided dofes, and at proper intervals, 

I do not doubt but the pra&ice of Dr Brocklesby may be 
often fuccefsful; but I could never find it convenient to imitate 
it, as I could hardly, or at leaft feldom, find a ftpmach that 
would bear half the quantity of nitre that he feems to, have em¬ 
ployed ; and in moft cafes I have been limited in the dofes of 
nitre that I could exhibit. I believe that the employment, of 
nitre, as recently diflolved, will be a more powerful refrigerant 
than when the folution of it is entirely finilhed j but 1 am of 
opinion that the pradice has no advantages to compensate the 
trouble that other wife attends it. 

I have fo feldom employed the cubic nitre that I know little 
of its qualities and powers. 

Of the peculiar power of neutral fairs formed’ of the muria¬ 
tic acid, I have had occafion already to remark, that by Dr 
Smith’s experiments, common fait compofed of the muriatic 
acid and folfil alkali is the neutral which, applied to the nerves, 
or other irritable parts, ftiows a ftrongly ftimulant power, and. 
is therefore ten be thrown out of our lift of refrigeran^j||^ Its 
ftimulant power feems in part to be owing, to thg foflil alkali in 
its Jjfcpofition - f for this alkali, joined with the nitrous or ve¬ 
getable Hids, do alfo, in the firft application to the nerves, in. 
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Dr Smith’s experiments, fhow foroewhat of a flimulant power, 
which however foon pafles away, and they afterwards prove 
rttanifeftly fedative. Thefe neutrals, therefore, confifting of 
the fixed vegetable or volatile alkali, though formed by the 
muriatic acid, may be taken into our lift of refrigerants 3 and 
their common employment as fudorifics, for preventing the re¬ 
currence of intermittent fevers, is only to be explained upon 
•this ground. 

The nfe of the common ammoniac has been otherwife fre¬ 
quent in practice 3 but what are its peculiarly ufeful powers, I 
dare not determine. Its refolving powers, by attenuating or dif- 
folving the fluids, I do not admit of 3 but that, like other fa- 
line matters, in pafling by the excretions, they are fuited to 
promote thefe, may be readily allowed. 

In being joined with the Peruvian bark, as has been fre¬ 
quently pra&ifed, the ammoniac may be of fome ufe as a dia¬ 
phoretic 3*but I have not perceived it, and doubt if, in obvi¬ 
ating the confequences apprehended from the ufe of the bark, it 
can be of any fervice. 

The ammpniacal falts have been often ufed externally for the 
difcuilion of tumours 3 and they may poffibly give a moderate 
iftimulus to the veflels on the furface 3 but that they enter the 
pores, and attenuate vifcid fluids, we muft very much doubt of. 

The neutrals compofed of vegetable acids muft be different 
acceding to the fpecies of this acid employed 3 but they are all 
in general refrigerant and diaphoretic, and we know them only 
in that light. The one moft frequently employed is thjftom- 
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pofed of the native acid and the fixed vegetable alkali, com¬ 
monly known under the name of the Saline Mixture. The acid 
commonly employed is the juice of lemons; but that only be- 
caufe a quantity of acid juice is moil eafily obtained from that 
fruit. 1 have frequently employed the exprefied juice from fe- 
veral other fruits, which the country practitioner (hould know 
in the cafe of the want of lemons and I have frequently em¬ 
ployed the juice of apples with equal advantage. 

It is hardly neceflary that the alkaline fait of worm-wood, 
fo frequently employed before, be now ufed, as the purer the 
alkali the medicine is the better. 

This neutral fait, formed and given in due quantity, is, for 
what I can perceive, equally refrigerant and fudorific as any o- 
ther, and has this particular advantage, that it is, or can be, 
eafily rendered more agreeable than any other. In my opinion 
it is commonly given in too finall dofes, and at too great in¬ 
tervals ; and though given in large dofes, it is not ready, as 
nitre is, to give uneafinefs to the ftomach. It is often na¬ 
med the Antiemetic Mixture, and properly, as it is often ufeful 
in (topping vomiting, efpecially that which arifes in febrile dis¬ 
orders, and particularly at the beginning of the paroxyfms of 
intermittent fevers. When given in quantity, its diuretic and 
purgative qualities appear as in the other neutrals. 

It has been of late a favourite practice to give the falinc 
mixture during the a& of effervefcence; and befides the advan¬ 
tages of introducing a quantity of aerial acid, I am perfuaded 
that vthe detachment of that acid in the ftomach renders the 
whdll of the mixture more refrigerant. .. 
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Ths diftilled acid of vegetables has not been employed in 
forming neutrals that 1 know of. 

The fermented acid, or vinegar joined with the fixed vege¬ 
table alkali, has certainly the powers and virtues of the faline 
mixture j but while the neutral formed of vinegar has no ad¬ 
vantages over that formed of the native acid, the quantity of vi¬ 
negar neceflary to faturate the alkali gives a bulky inconve¬ 
nient dofe. Whether any advantage may be gained by employ¬ 
ing it in its concentrated dates, I have not tried, becaufe I doubt 
much if any peculiar advantage was to be obtained from them. 

Both the native and fermented acids have been applied to the 
volatile alkali to form ammoniacal falts, and I have frequently 
tried this with the native acid ; but I never found that the am- 
moriiacal fait had any advantage over that formed of the fixed; 
alkali. 

The application of vinegar to the volatile alkali, which gives 
the liquor named Spiritus Mindereri, has long been famous in 
the pra&ice of this country : but if any thing is to be regarded 
ha the quantity of the dofe employed, this in the dofes com¬ 
monly given mail be a very weak neutral y and as I have ne¬ 
ver feea< any benefit from it, this, with the difagreeablenefs of the 
enapyTeumatic tafte of the medicine, has made me omit it in 
pra&ice altogether. I have known four ounces of it taken at 
once, and foon after four ounces more, without any fenfible efie 61 . 

This, upon the notion of its being an ammoniacal fait, has 
been employed externally ; but after what we have faid on the 
external ufe of the common ammoniac, it will readily aippear 
that the weaknefs of impregnation in the fpiritus mindereri muft 
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render it much lefs effectual. It is very pofilble indeed, that by 
employing a concentrated vegetable acid, we may obtain an 
amraoniacal neutral, of much more force than the fpiritus min- 
■dereri; and if any one expe&s any particular benefit from fucli. 
a combination, he mail endeavour to obtain it: but from what 
we have laid on the combination of the native acid with the 
volatile alkali, I cannot expe& much benefit from any combina¬ 
tion of the fame alkali with the fermented acid in any of its 
flates. 

After the Neutral Salts, ftri&ly fo called, I have fet down 
the Sales Terreftres, and believe that thefe may all be confider- 
ed as refrigerants; but I cannot perceive any of them to be more 
powerful than the proper neutrals. Accordingly, they are little 
employed in practice j and if they have ever been, tliis in my 
opinion mull have been upon fome falfe apprehenfions both in 
chemiflry and medicine. 

Of the combination of acids with metallic fbbftanees, they 
are generally acrid and ftimulant; and there are none of them 
that can be considered as fedative or refrigerant excepting die 
Sal Plumbi or Saccharum Saturni; of which however I have faid 
enough already on the fubjedfc of lead, enumerated among the 
aftringents. 
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AMTISPASMODICA. 


T HIS is the moff difficult fubje<ft that has occurred to me; 

and I find nothing to relieve this difficulty in any of the 
writers who have gone before me. All of them confider it as 
an obfcure fubjeft, and fo rnyflerious as hardly to be attempted. 
This indeed is in a great meafure juft; but it ought to be attempt¬ 
ed : and we hope fome light may be thrown upon it, by confider- 
ing the dileafes or morbid afFe&ions, for the cure of which the 
medicines named Antifpafmodics have been chiefly employed.. 

These in our Nofology, in the third order of the fecond clafe 
of the Neurofes, are, as fully as I could, enumerated under the 
title of Spafini: and though there is fome difficulty of admitting 
that title in its moil proper and ftridl fenfe, yet I could not 
well avoid it; and I have obviated all ambiguity by the charac¬ 
ter given of Motus Abnormes. Here alfo, though it may not 

be 
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be ftridly proper, I muffc employ the term of Spafmodic Affec¬ 
tions for the whole of the difeafes I am here to confider. 

In the whole of thefe, the ftate of contradion makes always 
the chief circumftance ; and I begin with obferving, that in 
every contradion a nervous power has a part. 1 own that in 
fome phenomena the inherent power only may be concerned y 
but thefe are few and inconfiderable : for even in the involun¬ 
tary motions, and efpecially when thefe are exerted in an irre¬ 
gular manner, it is pretty evident that there is always a con¬ 
currence of a nervous power; and in the whole of my difcuf- 
lions, fuch concurrence is always to be kept in view. 

On this fubjed, therefore, the firfi confideration to be offer¬ 
ed is, that the nervous power is always derived from the brain,, 
or that it confifts in a motion beginning in the brain, and pro¬ 
pagated from thence into the moving fibres, in which a con¬ 
tradion is to be produced. The power by which this motion 
is propagatpd we name the Energy of the Brain; and. we there¬ 
fore Confider every modification of the motions produced as 
modifications of that energy. 

With refped to thefe, it fee ms to be a law of the oeconomy, 
that the energy of the brain is alternately excited and collapfed, 
or that every contradion produced is alternated with a relaxa¬ 
tion ; and the motus abnormes, or as we nayie them Spafmodic. 
Affedions, feem always to confift in the irregularity of the al¬ 
ternation mentioned, as they appear in fpafin or couvulfion. 

Before going further, it h proper to remark, that thefe af¬ 
fedions Kike place in one fetof fundions more than in another-. 
Thus tetanus and epilepfy affed the animal, hyftcria the natu¬ 
ral.. 
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ral, while palpitation and fyncope aflefi; almoft only the vital 
fun&ions. There is indeed in ail violent cafes foine preterna¬ 
tural phenomena, in which all the feveral fuiuftions are in fome 
meafure afFe&edj but whoever confiders the difeafes juft now 
mentioned, will perceive that the afte&ioa is chiefly and cfpeci- 
ally in one fet of fun$ions only. A conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, that the energy of the brain is exerted differently, 
and often feparately, with refped to the feveral functions, 
diftinguillied by phyfiologifts into animal, natural, and vital. 
This is a ftate of the ceconomy which has been little attended 
to, but is very manifeft in the bufinefs of fleep and watching, 
and in the difeafes above mentioned. See Firjl Lines , from 
MGCLXII to MCCLXV. 


It is now further- to be remarked with refped to the whole, 
that though the. phenomena appear in particular parts, that is 
in the organs concerned in the exercife of the feveral fun&ions, 
the whole of them muft depend upon an afle&ion and peculiar 
ftate of the energy of the brain. It is poflibie indeed, that cer¬ 
tain motions may take place in particular parts, independent of 
any change in the ftate of the brain ; but the inftances of thefe 
are few and incoufiderable, and probably they cannot fubfift 
without the brain’s being brought into that ftate that might 
have induced them. 

* 

BvT however all this may be, it is confidently prefumed that 
fpafinodic affe&ions are often primarily, and always chiefly, af- 
fe&ions of the brain. This may clearly enough appear from 
what has been faid in general eftablifhing all motions as ne- 
cefiarily depending upon the energy of the brain; but as the 
proposition is of confequence, it may be proper to add fome more 
particular proofs of it here. 

3 
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One is, that fpafmodic affedions often arife from applications 
to particular parts of the body; but for the moft part, the 
effeds produced in other parts cannot be accounted for, but by 
fuppofing the intervention of the brain. Such is the cafe of 
odours and fome other impreflions, whofe producing fpafmodic 
affedions cannot be explained otherwise, or by any confent of 
nerves. 

The intervention of the brain is more eipecially proved by 
this, that in many cafes, the effedsof applications can be pre¬ 
vented by interrupting the communication of the parts affeded 
with the brain, by cutting through or comprefling the. nerves 
which form that communication. 

But farther, that the (fate of the brain has a very fpecial con¬ 
cern in fpafmodic affedions, the ftrongeft and cleared proof is 
this, that all thefe affedions, and all the different modes of them,, 
can be produced by paflions of the mind j which we maintain 
to be caufes operating always firft, and chiefly in the brain. 

Having thus eftablifhed, that fpafmodic affedions depend 
very entirely upon the (late of the energy of the brain, we pro¬ 
ceed to confider what that ftate may. be in different cafes ; and 
we judge of them, in the firft place, as they produce Spafm,. 
flridly fo called, or convulfion : and though our total ignorance 
of the mechanifm that takes place here, will not allow us to £©. 
far in explaining it, we fliall make fome obfervations, which we 
hope may be ufeful. 

In fpafm there appears to be a preternatural force exerted in the 
energy of the brain, as appears both in the degree and duration 
of the contradion produced j but with a view to the general law 
above mentioned, it is proper to remark, that even here fome 

alternate 
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alternate contraction and relaxation takes place, as I have point¬ 
ed out in the Firjl Lines, MCCLXL 

In convulfion, which always confifts in manifeftly alternate 
contraction and relaxation, it appears, that from other cau- 
fes than the will, the contractions are performed with more 
force and velocity tha|k ufuai; but at the fame time, as they 
are ftill fuch as admit,of an alternate relaxation, the difeafe con- 
ftfts in an alternation’-s being; produced more quickly than is 
natural. This hurried alternation we fuppofe to depend upon 
a certain Hate in the general energy of the brain, which may 
be determined by caufes to be mentioned hereafter, to affeCt 
one fet of functions more than another, and to produce there 
the fpafmodic afteCtions which thefe functions are liable to. 

* 

This perhaps may not appear very clear, and may be con¬ 
sidered as hypothetical j but we fuppofe it may be illuftrated by 
fome further considerations. The alternation of contraction 
and relaxation in v the animal functions is commonly regulated 
by the will, and therefore feems to admit l'ome difference in the 
^uicknefs of the alternation and repetition ^ but it is probable 
that that difference has its limits fet to it by the animal cecono- 
my, or at leaft by habit; fo that if at any time it is hurried 
beyond the ufuai meafure, fome confufion and diforder is oc- 
cafioned with the. eftfeCt on the general energy mentioned 

..V-; . 

This feems well illuftrated by furprife, or impreflions unfore¬ 
seen and unexpected, breaking in upon the order and velocity of 
the train of ideas then going on in the mind j and this we know 
will frequently bring on every form of fpafmodic affeCtion. 
doctrine feems alfo to be farther illuftrated by the cafe of 
6 ft am- 
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Hammering j when a diffidence and hefitation interrupting or 
hurrying the fucceflion of fyllables or words, throws the face, 
and fometimes the whole body, into convulfions j which may 
always be avoided, by giving a meafure regulating the velocity 
in the fucceflion propofed, as is done by the perfons attempting 
it in the manner of a fong. 

From the whole that has been juJWWNPTSid, we think it will 
appear, that convulfions may be brought on by whatever 
hurries the velocity of the alternations which take place in the 
energy of the brain. 

It will illuftrate the whole to obferve, that as fpafrnodic af¬ 
fections thus depend upon a change in the manner and order of 
the motions taking place in the brain, they will occur more or 
lefs readily as that manner and order is more or lefs readily 
changed, which happens to be different in different perfons. 
That this difpofition to admit more or left readily of a change 
in the ftate, and whole of the motions depending upon the brain, 
is different in different perfons, has been often taken notice of 5 
and it has been as univerfally obferved, that in perfons of very 
great mobility in this refpeCt, fpafrnodic affeCtions are moft 
readily excited, and do moft frequently arife ; Which feems to 
confirm very much the doCtrine we have delivered. 

To complete our pathology as well as we can, we are next tt> 
confider wljat it is that determines fpafrnodic affeCtions to affelft 
one fet of functions more than another. It may, in the firff 
place, be a mobility in the energy of the brain, greater with re* 
fpeCt to one fet of functions than to another; and therefore it 
is that the paflions of the mind, which may produce any of the 
fpafrnodic afleCtions, do however produce them in one fet of 
functions rather than in another. 

Vo l. II. Y y 
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It is poflible, therefore, that the affections produced may de¬ 
pend entirely upon the ftate of the brain; but it feems alf® 
probable, that the affections produced often depend upon a con¬ 
formation and ftate of the organs concerned in the functions to 
be affeCted, determining the energy of the brain to be directed to 
thofe parts. Thus eeftfia organical affections of the heart it- 
felf, or great veflel* tMjttn&ed with it, are found to give oc¬ 
casion to the Ipafmod^ppfeCtions of palpitation and fyncope. 

It is probable that a certain ftate of the lungs gives occafion 
to afthma; as we can fo often obferve, that applications made to 
the lungs themfelves, and not to the brain, bring on the dif- 
eafe. 

It is equally probable that a certain ftate of the alimentary 
canal, induced by a ftate of the ovaria, determines to the pro¬ 
duction of hyfteria. 

It is not eafy to determine what particular ftate of the or¬ 
gans of voluntary motion Ihould give occafion to the fpafmodic 
affeCtions of thefe ; but it is probable, that as the energy of the 
brain is chiefly exercifed in thefe motions, and with fuch a va¬ 
riety that we may fuppofe them to acquire a confiderabla 
mobility, which, joined with the conftitutional condition of 
the Kame, may dilpofe them to be affeCted by any confiderable 
change of the manner and order of the motions of the bra-in* 
and therefore to produce epilepfy, or the chief fpafmodic affec¬ 
tion of the animal functions ; And that any general affeCtion of 
the energy of the brain is ready to produce this, we conclude 
from its being one of the molt frequent of fpafmodic affec- 
tions, and certainly more frequent than thofe of fyncope, afth- 
ma-i or hyfteria. 


Th* 
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The fcope and purpofe of all that we have now faid, is to e- 
ftablifh this general propofition, That fpafmodic affedions, whe¬ 
ther they arife primarily in the brain, or in particular parts, do 
confift chiefly, and always in part, in an afFedion and particu¬ 
lar ftate of the energy of the brain j and the operation of anti- 
fpafmodic medicines muft confift in their correding this morbid 
or preternatural ftate in the energy of*the brain, by their cor¬ 
reding either the ftate of preternatural excitement or collapfe, 
or by obviating the too fudden alternation of thefe ftates. 

Before, hoW'ever, proceeding to a toore particular confidera- 
tion of thefe indications, and of the remedies fulted to them, 
which are ftridly to be named Antilpafmodics, I muft obferve, 
that there are remedies, though not ftridly fuch, which are 
however fuited to cure fpafmodic affections, and therefore may 
occafion fome coiifufioh in the ufe of terms. 

The firft of thefe I woilld take notice of are the remedies fuited 
to obviate the ptediiponent caiife of fpafmodic afFedions. Wc 
have faid above, that a certain mobility of the whole fyftem 
gives ftrongly this predifpofition, and therefore, that tonics may 
be fitted to obviate this; and when the difeafe depends upon 
mobility alone, thefe may be entirely the remedies of it; but 
we have feldom found them to prove truly fuch, both becaufe 
it is difficult to render the operation of toiiics fufficiently du¬ 
rable, or becaufe, when either the difeafe depends upon the ftatd 
Of particular parts which toiiics do not change, dr when it det 
pends upon a plethoric ftate of the fyftem which tonics have 
rather a tendency td aggravate, tonics cannot be the proper re¬ 
medies. The laft circumftance happens often to take place in 
the cafes of hyfteria and epilepfy. 

AhothEr means of obviating fpafmodic afFedions, is by a- 
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voiding the exciting caufes. We have faid above, as well as in* 
©ur Firft Lines of the Pradice of Phyfic, that an occafional tnr- 
gefcence in the blood-veflels of the brain is one of the moft fre¬ 
quent caufes exciting epilepfy, and perhaps fome other fpafmodic 
afFedions; but it will be obvious, that fuch exciting caufe muft 
be avoided by employing refrigerants, which cannot be confi- 
dered as antifpafmodics., 

A third cafe in which the proper antifpafmodics may be of¬ 
ten fuperfluous and ufelefs, perhaps hurtful, is, when the difeafe 
does not primarily depend upon a ft ate of the brain, but arifes 
from a peculiar conftitution of certain parts, which is com¬ 
municated to the brain. In fuch cafes it will be evident, that 
the afFedion of the brain cannot be correded till the primary 
difeafe is cured ; and inftances of this kind I have given above,, 
as occurring with refpedt to particular fundions. 

Herr I (hall remark only with regard to one of thofe inftan- 
ces, as it is the beft illuftration of the general dodrine, and will 
give me an opportunity of making a particular remark with re- 
fped to. it. 

The inftance I fpeak of is in the cafe of palpitation, fyncope, 
and of other irregular motions of the heart. Every praditioner 
knows, that thefe diforders commonly depend upon an organic 
affedion of the heart, or of the great veflels immediately con- 
neded with it, as aneurifm, polypus, or oflifications, which are 
commonly confidered as incurable difeafes. Difledions have in¬ 
deed £0 commonly difeovered fuch caufes, that praditioners are 
very ready to defpair of curing fuch difeafes, and defert all at- 
t|pnpts towards it j but I think it may be for the inftrudion of 
praditioners to give the following cafe :— 


A OENTLE- 
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A gentleman pretty well advanced in life was frequently 
attacked with palpitations of his heart,, which by degrees in- 
creafed both in frequency and violence, and thus continued for 
two or three years. As the patient was a man of the profef* 
lion, he was vifited by many phyficiaas > who were very unani- 
raoufty of opinion, that the difeafe depended upon an organic 
affedion of the heart, as we have juft now faid, and confi- 
dered it as abfolutely incurable. The difeafe, however, after 
fome years, graduudy abated, both in its frequency and vio¬ 
lence, and at length ceafed altogether j and fince that time, for 
the fpace of feven or eight years, the gentleman has remained 
in perfed health, without the flighteft fymptom of his former 
complaint. 

Besides this, I have had fome other inftances of palpitation,, 
both violent and lafting, for fome length of time j and thefe 
efpecially, with the inftance above mentioned, perfuade-me that 
fpafmodic affedions, though fometimes both violent and du¬ 
rable, are not however always depending upon organic and inr 
curable affedions of particular parts, but may very often depend* 
entirely on an affedion of the brain alone.- 


Having now mentioned feveral remedies which cannot be 
ftridly confidercd as antifpafmodics, and having mentioned^ 
though with lets accuracy, the cafes in which the proper antU 
fpafmodics may be ufelefs or fuperftuous j 1 proceed*to confid^c 
thofe which are more flridly intitled to the appellation. 

I consider them as to be referred to two heads; the one ©f 
Sedatives, and the other of what I would ftili more ftridly name 
Antifpafmodics, and which I would judge to be of a quality and. 
operation different from thofe others.- 

Wit»h 
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With refpeCt to the fir ft, it may Teem furprifing that opium 
ftiouid not have entered into my catalogue of antifpaftpodics, 
whilft every pra&itioner confiders it as the chief remedy in the 
moil part of fpafmodic affeCtions. Their opinion is certainly 
juft and true; but the confideration of its operation being often 
different from that of the proper antifpafmodics, I overlooked 
the matter in compofing my catalogue. 

But it is now incumbent oil me to obferve, that as fpafmodic 
affe&ions are fo often begun by an increafed excitement of 
the energy of the brain; fo, opium being the moil powerful 
means of diminiihing this excitement, it muft very often be the 
moil certain and ready means of both obviating and curing 
fpafmodic affections; but at the fame time we muft remark, 
that it often fails to anfwer either purpofb. If the increafed ex¬ 
citement arifes froth, an irritation applied to a particular part of 
the body, to the removal of which opium cannot contribute, 
the difeafe may continue to recur, although the largeft dofes 
of opium have been employed. Thus it happens in tetanus, from 
wounds whofe communications with the brain cannot be inter¬ 
cepted, that opium often fails to prove a cure* 

AHotHeR cafe in which opium may fail, is where the excite¬ 
ment of the brain arifes from a plethoric ftate of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem, and upon an occafional turgefcence in the bloods 
veflels of the brain* In thefe cafes, opium is fo far from pro¬ 
ving a remedy, that it often is a means of aggravating the dif¬ 
eafe ; and this will explain why it fo often fails and does harm 
'In cafes of epilepfy and hyfteria. 

It is hardly neceflafy to obferve here; but as tbe excitement 
and collapfe of the brain do mutually produce one another, fo 

4 the' 
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the fpafmodic afleCtions do always confift in fome increafed ex¬ 
citement, yet this may be begun by a ftate of collapfe $ and 
therefore that ftimulants, fuch as the volatile alkaline falts, or 
certain highly odoriferous fubftances of a grateful kind, may 
obviate the coming on of fpafmodlc affeCtions. 

The other fet of antifpafmodics, and Which I hold to be pro¬ 
perly and ftriCtly fuch, appear to me to be of two kinds; one 
of them confifting of a fet of fubftances of a difagreeable odour, 
and therefore commonly named Fcetids, both from vegetable 
and animal fubftances. The operation of thefe 1 take to be in 
this wayj that as all difagreeable fenfations are fedative, or 
means of weakening the energy of the brain, fo I conceive that 
our foetid medicines, by obviating or moderating the increafed 
excitement which begins fpafmodic affeCtions, may be the re¬ 
medies of thefe. 

The other kind of antifpafmodics appear to me to confift of 
a highly volatile oil, and which, by its volatility, acquires a An¬ 
gular power with regard to the nervous fluid of animals. Thefe 
have manifeftly the power of obviating or moderating that ex¬ 
citement which begins fpafmodic affeCtions, and are thereby the 
remedies of fuch. But I conceive them to have abb another 
power, which, though I cannot explain, feeras to be manifeftly 
that of giving a tone and fteadinefs to the energy of the brain* 
fo as to prevent thofe fudden alternations of excitement and 
collapfe in which fo many convulfive diforders confift. This, 
may not be quite clear to my readers, and I offer it as a con¬ 
jecture only to be farther examined by fpeculative phyficians. 
Whilft the nature of the nervous power and its feveral motions 
are ftill fo imperfectly known, it feems to be allowable, with a 

proper 
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proper referve in the application, to enter into Tome fpecula- 
tions and conjedures. 

PARTICULAR ANTISPASMODICS. 

Ambra-Grtsea. 

Tins is a medicine fo little employed in our pradice, that it 
is omitted in the lift of both colleges; but it ftili retains a place 
in all the foreign difpenfatories, and by its ftrong odour it pro- 
mifes to be an adive medicine. I am however fo little ac¬ 
quainted with it, that I muft refer entirely for information on 
this fubjed to Dr Lewis, who has given its natural and chemi¬ 
cal hiftory, as likewile the various formulae in which it has been 
■employed as a medicine. 

Succinum. 

This, in its entire ftate, has been often employed as a medi¬ 
cine ; but as it dlfcovers, in that ftate, no adive parts, and is 
entirely infoluble in our fluids, it muft be, as it has always 
appeared to me to be, an abfolutely inert fubftance : and though 
ftili perhaps employed by midwives and empirical praditioners, 
I, believe it to be now entirely negleded by Britifli phyficians. 

Much pains has been taken to obtain tindures containing 
the more adive parts of amber; but I have never found that 
any impregnations of tliefe tindures were confiderable enough 
to give an adive-and ufeful medicine, and the attempt has 
.been entirely deferted in Britain. The authors of the 
Pharmacopoeia Genevenfis have made ah imperfed attempt 
tH employing a large proportion of redified fpirit of wine; 
ancl the Danifti and Swedifh Difpenfatories have done fome- 
what better in, employing the liquor anodynus mineralis, 
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or the fpiritus aethereus vitriolatus: and by thefe menftruums 
indeed fome folution and extractions is made of the amber ; but 
in thefe folutions I could never difcover any virtues but what 
might be imputed to the setherial fpirits. 

The only aCtive powers that can bejbtained from amber are 
to be found in its diftilled oil and The latter we have 

very feldom genuine, and therefore I cannot pofitively deter¬ 
mine its virtues; but when genuine and well purified they 
do not promife to be powerful, as I believe they differ little 
from vegetable acids : and the liquor cornu cervi fuccinatus 
fo much fpokenof by foreign writers, I have never found to be 
of any efficacy, or a better medicine, than the fpirit of hartfhom 
rendered neutral by any vegetable acid. 

The diftilled oil of amber is a more powerful medicine, but 
not in the ftate in which it is obtained by a firfl diftillation; and 
now accordingly, in all the difpenfatories it is ordered to he recti¬ 
fied by after diftillations. This rectification, however, is varioufly 
ordered. The London college have ordered the diftillation of it 
to be repeated three times ; but unlefs they had ordered, that in 
every diftillation a lefs and lefs proportion of the whole was to 
be drawn off, the operation may be inaccurate and very imper¬ 
fect. The Edinburgh and Swedifh difpenfatories have done bet¬ 
ter, in ordering the rectification to be made by the addition of 
water in the proportion of fix parts of water to one of oil; and 
the Edinburgh college have at the fame time judicioufly ordered 
that two thirds of the water only fhould be drawn off at each 
diftillation. This indeed will give a great improvement to the 
oil; but I have hardly thought it enough to give it the greateft 
poffible purity it ;is capable of. I have employed feveral diftil¬ 
lations with water, and have always found, that by repeated di- 
Vol. II. Z z ftillation 
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ft illation the oil became of more fluidity and volatility, acquired 
a more agreeable odour, and proved a more powerful medicine. 

It is here to be particularly crbferved, that all very volatile 
oils become medicines which have been conftantly reputed to be 
powerful antifpafmodicjy and however their operation may be 
explained, I put the re®Kied oil of amber into this fet of me¬ 
dicines, which I have found, in many cafes of epilepfy, hyfte- 
ria, and other fpafmodic affedlions, to be ufeful. The oil of 
amber may be given in dofes from ten to thirty drops. 

It is only when amenorrhcea can be confidered as part of a 
fpafmodic affection that the celeum. fuccini fhows any emrnena- 
gogue powers. 

Petroleum. 

Under this title I mean to comprehend all the foilil oils that 
are found in the earth; and I believe I might comprehend, in 
the fame clafs, the whole of the bituminous foffils, as the af- 
phaltum or bitumen judaicum, and pit-coal. 

I believe it to be agreed among both naturalifts and che- 
mifts, that the inflammable part of all thefe foffils is that fluid, 
volatile, and very inflammable oil that is named Naphtha, which 
is found in its feparate ftate in fome places of the earth, or 
upon the furface of waters into which it has been waflied out 
from their fides or bottoms. The production of it is not ac¬ 
counted for; but it is pretty certainly a foffil matter that is 
generated in the earth j and by the admixture of various mat¬ 
ters it muft meet with there, it puts on various forms, from 
tJiat of a finer oil to a goofier, and through all the different de¬ 
grees 
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grees of a grofter and thicker, till it becomes quite of a folid 
confluence. 

It is not neceffary for me to profecute the natural or chemi¬ 
cal hiftory of thefe fubftances here, fince it is enough for the 
purpofe of medicine for me to obferve, that while they are in a 
feparate, and in any degree in an oily ^r liquid ftate, the oil 
retains an acrimony that renders it ftimulant, and fo much 
antifpafmodic, as to have been ufeful in feveral fpafmodic af¬ 
fections. How far the petroleum is improved as a medi¬ 
cine, by having diffolved a portion of flowers of fulphur, I 
have not had experience enough to determine. The petroleum, 
in many of its different Hates, may be a medicine as I have 
faid ; but it is always, in every form in which it can be exhi¬ 
bited, a very difagreeable remedy, and I have never found its 
powers to be fo confiderable as to compenfate that inconveni- 
ency. The only ufe of the whole bituminous follils that I can 
find worth attending to, is this, that in diftillation they afford 
a volatile oil of the nature of that of amberand which, by the 
rectification propofed for that, may be brought to the fame de¬ 
gree of purity and virtue, and perhaps, in Come cafes, at a lefs 
expence. 

FROM VEGETABLES, 

FETID PLANTS, 

Artemisia. 

This, as a fetid and antifpafmodic, feems to be the weakeft 
of the whole fet, and juftly omitted in the London lift j and, 
though retained in the Edinburgh, is not known in our prac¬ 
tice. 
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This plant has led the learned Profeflor Murray to give us a 
valuable compilation on the fubjed of Moxa; but this does not 
feem to me to belong to this place* as it fcems to be a general 
and not & particular remedy. 

The other plant of the clafs of Syngenefia which has entered 
my lift, is the 

Matricaria. 

This is a plant of more a&ive parts than the former, and 
may deferve to be more employed than it has been; but it is 
not retained in either catalogue of the Britilh colleges, and I 
have feldom had luch opportunity of feeing it employed as. 
to enable me to determine precifely concerning its virtues. 

CUMINUM. 

The general virtues of this as a> carminative and antifpafmo- 
dic I have given already j but a fomewhat more dilagreeable o- 
dour attending this than the other carminative feeds, has led me 
to infert it again here; and I efteem it to be the moft antifpaf- 
modic of the whole fet. 

I have, in my lift of fetids, inferted the pulegium, but very 
improperly ) and I have faid enough to explain my opinion of 
its powfirs when I treated of it as one of the verticillated 
plants. 

Atriplex Foetida. 

Wh at genus this properly belongs to I have pointed out in my 
catalogue. 

It is a plant of a remarkable fetor, and may be prefumed, 

from 
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from that, to be a powerful antifpafinodic. Although it is not 
admitted into the lift df the London college, it has been fre¬ 
quently employed in this country with advantage j not how¬ 
ever fo frequently as might be expe&ed, as it is a plant, in its frelh 
ft ate, not always ready at hand, and in its dry ftate it lofes all 
its feufible qualities. It can only be employed therefore in its 
recent ftate, and the moft convenient Jormula is that of a con- 
ferve; and as it is not always eafy to reconcile our patients to 
it even in that ftate, it is not employed fo often as I would 
wifh. 


Rota. 

The firft thing to be obferved with refpecft to this plant, is, 
that the herb and feeds give out eflential oils in different quan¬ 
tities, and, as I judge, of different qualities ; but as it is not 
marked in what different ftate of the plant the diftillations or 
extra&ions have been made, this has produced, in my opinion, the 
different reports that have been given of the produifts obtained 
from this plant, and has alfo occafioned fome different reports of 

its virtues. The analyfis therefore is to be fubmitted to a more 

• 

accurate examination; but, inthemean time, from its fenfible qua¬ 
lities, and my experience of its ufe, I have no doubt in aflerting its 
antifpafinodic powers, as employed in its diftilled water, in itscon- 
ferve, or in its extradt. The diftilled water is to be taken from 
the plant before it has put forth its flowers, and may be much 
improved by a cohobation. The conferve, if made as formerly 
propofed, with three parts of fugar, is a weak and inconvenient 
formula; but if prepared with an equal part of fugar only, and 
made in fmall quantities, fo that the plant may be ftill taken in 
its recent ftate, it is an ufeful antifpafmodic. The extraift is 
certainly an ufeful medicine, and has the approbation of both 
our colleges. It is poflible that it may exert fome emmena- 
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gogue virtues, though I have not been fo fuccefsful in employ¬ 
ing them as I could wijh. 

Some other virtues afcribed to Rue I judge to be in common 
to many other plants, and therefore take no farther notice of 
them here. One virtue particularly afcribed to it, that of 
refilling contagion, or of expelling it when taken in, I hold 
to be abfolutely without foundation; and I hope the reafons 
for this opinion have been, upon feveral occafions, already ex¬ 
plained. 

Sabina. 

This is a plant which, of all others, gives out the greateft 
proportion of eftential oil j and as this oil retains the peculiar 
odour and tafte of the plant, the medicinal virtues of the whole 
plant may be fairly afcribed to it > but it is a very acrid and 
heating fubftance, and 1 have been often, upon account of thefe 
qualities, prevented from employing it in the quantity perhaps 
neceflary to render it emmenagogue. I mull own, however, that 
it Ihows a more powerful determination to the uterus than any 
other plant I have employed y but I have been frequently dif- 
appointed in this, and its heating qualities always require a great 
deal pf caution. 

Of its anthelmintic qualities, or of its powers in healing ca- 
xious bones, or foul ulcers, I have had no experience. 

GUMMI FETIDA. 

Asafoetida. 

I have put this at the head of the lift as the moil powerful 
of the whole, and when it is in a tolerably recent and ge¬ 
nuine 
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nuine ft ate, it is a moft valuable medicine. This depends upon 
the force of its odour, and upon that odour’s being of a very 
diflufible kind, and which I believe therefore penetrates the 
nerves more readily than any other vegetable odour. All this 
explains its being a powerful and fuddenly operating antifpaf- 
modic. Accordingly I have found it to be the moft powerful in 
all hyfteric cafes j and when the prefence of an hyfteric pa- 
roxyfm prevented medicines being taken by the mouth, I have 
found it, given in glyfter, to be very efte&ual. . When taken 
into the ftomach it is particularly ufeful in relieving thofe fpaf- 
modic complaints which fo frequently attend dyfpepfia; and as 
it has manifeftly a laxative power, it is well felted to relieve 
the flatulent colics of hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons. 

It is in fome meafure fuited to relieve the fpafmodic afthma j 
but as the fpafm in thefe cafes is of an obftinate kind, I have 
feldom found the afafoetida of much fervice in afthmatic pa- 
roxyfms. 

As all the fetid gums feem to* be determined’ to the lungs,. 

and to promote expectoration j fo I have found the afafoetida 

the moft powerful for this purpofe, and more powerful than the 

ammoniac fo frequently employed.. 

* * 

The afafuetida has been at all times confidered as an anthel¬ 
mintic, and I have no doubt of its being fuch j but 1 havfc fet* 
dom found it effectual; which, however, I impute to our not 
having it in fo recent and diftulible a flate as were to be idHbpd*. 

The fetid gums have always been commended as emm*Oa- 
gogues; and certainly the afafoetida ftiould have the beft preten- 
fions to this power; but whether it be owing to the imperfe# ftate 
'3 3 * 
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in which we too frequently have this medicine, or to fomewhat 
in the nature of the athenorrhcea, I would not pofitively deter¬ 
mine : but this is certain, that I have very feldom fucceeded in 
employing the afafoetida as an emmenagogue. 

The afafoetida is employed in various forms, as it may be 
given in its folid form, or may be extraded by either watery or 
fpirituous menftruums, and efpecially as its virtues rife in diftil- 
lation with thofe of the latter kind. 

In a folid form it feldom ads as a powerful antifpafmodic j 
and therefore, excepting where it is to be joined with aloes or 
other medicines, I feldom employ it in this hate. 

When it is to be employed as an antifpafmodic, and efpecial¬ 
ly where a hidden operation is required, the form of tindure 
or volatile {pint are the moft proper. As the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the fame antifpafmodic is ready to weaken its powers, fo 
fome variety of formulae, and of combination with other antifpaf- 
modics, may be neceflary. Of the tindures, I take the tindura 
fuliginis to he the ieaft ufeful; and in my opinion it is properly 
omitted by the London College. 

For the purpofes juft now mentioned, I hold the fpiritus vola- 
lilis fqetidus of the Edinburgh College, or the fpiritus ammonite 
fcetidus of the Londoq, when they can be conveniently given 
in large dofes, to be the moft powerful formulae ; but much of 
. all this muft be left to the difcretioo of praditioners. 

Ammoniacum. 

Or all tliefe enumerated among the fetid gums, the ammoni¬ 
ac has the leaft of the fetid odour j and therefore I confider 

x its 
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its antifpafmodic powers as the leaft confiderable. It is, how¬ 
ever, an acrid and heating fubftance, which, determined to the 
lungs, may prove an expe&orant; which is the virtue common¬ 
ly aferibed to it: but I have feldpm found its power very re¬ 
markable ; and in common pra&ice I have frequently found the 
mifehief arifing from its heating qualities greater than the bene¬ 
fit obtained by its expe&orant powers* 

The ammoniacum has been commonly commended for its 
power, externally applied, in refolving indurated tumours; but 
the theory of this is very doubtful, and I have not any clear 
proof from experience of its having any fuch power. 

Galbanum. 

This is indeed a fetid gum, and ihould have the virtues of 
fuch; but it is neither of a ftrong odour nor of diffufible quality, 
and therefore its virtues are not confiderable. By itfelf it is of 
little power, but is properly retained in practice, as affording 
the variety fo requifite in the ufe of antifpafmodios. The Lon¬ 
don College in my opinion have properly given a gum pill 
without the afafoetida, which is fo often difagreeable to parti¬ 
cular perfons. Though the Edinburgh College have perhaps 
given a more effe&ual medicine, they have milled the advan¬ 
tage of the variety mentioned. 

The galbanum has been commended for favouring the, 
puration of inflammatory tumours ; but its powers in 
have never appeared to be confiderable: and our furg|^%4ftE^ 
found that they can execute this bufinefs more certainly lixid 
fpeedily by the frequent repetition of emollient poultices. 

3 A Opo- 


VOL.II. 
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Opopanax. 

This is the leaflfdifagreeahle of the fetid gums, and therefore 
of the leaft virtue. In its feparate ftate it is little employed j.. 
and properly, as its particular virtues are not afcertained. It 
is however properly retained in pradice, as it affords the va¬ 
riety juft now mentioned. 


. Sagapenum. 

This is the moft adive and powerful of the three laft men¬ 
tioned gums, and has a ftronger and more diffufible odour than 
any of them; It has therefore a better title to be retained in: 
pradice, and comes the neareft to the powers of the afafcetida; 
but it is not fo fuddenly operative,, and is hardly to be other- 
wife employed than as affording a variety. 


With- regard to the laft mentioned gums, I have not taken 
notice of the various- means of extrading them, as they cannot 
be much.improved in their adivity by their being treated either 
by tinware or diftillation. 


Tacamahaca. 

This common-tacamahaca of our fliops fhould not have had 
a placiS here, not being employed as an internal medicine;, 
and as an.external I cannot perceive its virtues. There is how¬ 
ever.* medicine under, the title of Tacamahaca in Shells, which 
from- the accounts ofloiateria medica writers, fecms to have 
tMR iftiyt power. It was therefore allowable to point it out 
^o. Undents of materia rhedica as an objed of enquiry; but it 
&l yet fo little in ufe, that I myfelf have had no opportunities of 
Icing acquainted with it. 


RADICES 
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RADICES GRAVEO-LENTES. 

Fjbokia. 

This was very anciently, and has been always fince, an article 
of the materia medica. In our Hiftorywe had occaiion to give 
a ftridure on the fubjed with regard to Galen, which does 
neither credit to him nor to the virtue of the medicine. Since 
that time, its fate and reputation have been various 5 while 
fome commend its virtues, and others declare their difappoints 
ment in employing it. 

Its fenfible qualities, in its recent ftate, prooohe fome virtues-; 
but thefe qualities are very inconfiderable, and at the fame time 
very tranfitory > fo that in the powdered root, the form in 
which it is moft frequently employed, I can hardly perceive 
them to be any at all. In the frequent employment of them, 
I could never perceive any effed, either in epilepfy or other 
fpafmodic afledions. To conclude the fubjed, it is enough to 
obferve, that both the Edinburgh and London Collies have 
now omitted it in their lifts of the materia medica. 

Valeriana Sylvestris. 

This is a root of more virtue and deferred reputation. It 
has been almoft at all times in efteem, but particularly fihce the 
time of Fabius Columna. It has been finee much tsdce* 
notice of and employed in pradice, frequently with fucce&*but 
frequently alfo, particularly in my own pradice, wijfoqtWp 
effed at all. The latter circumftance, however, I impute 
that the beft remedies may often fail in a difeafe which de¬ 
pends upon a diverfity of caufes; and partly to this, that the 
valerian is frequently employed in an improper condition. In 

the condition we have it, in different fhops and at different 

* * 

3 A 2 times. 
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times, I have found the fenfible qualities of it to be very diffe¬ 
rent j and I am perfuaded, that unlefs it is taken up at a proper 
fealbn, and properly preferved, it is often a very inert fubftance. 

I do not conclude from its lingular power with refped to cats, 
that it muft have peculiar powers with refped to the animal 
(Economy5 but I confider its more or lefs activity with refped 
to cats, which is different at different times, to be a ted of its 
a&ive powers in general.. 

Its antifpafmodic powers in general are very well e ft a b II Hied, 
and I truft to many of the reports that have been given of its 
efficacy} and if it has fometiines failed, I have juft now ac¬ 
counted for it, adding only this, that it feems to me, in alinoli 
all cafes, that it ftiould be given in larger dofes than is com¬ 
monly done. On this footing, 1 have frequently found it ufe- 
ful in epileptic, hyfteric, and other fpafmodic affedions. It feems 
to be moll ttfeful when given in fubftance; and in large dofes 
l have nevet found rauch,benefit from the infufion in water. 

•* 

The London college have attempted a tindure ftrongly impreg¬ 
nated} and I have attempted one ftill ftronger, by taking the 
root in double the quantity, and draining the tindure by a 
ftrong exprefiion : and this I have found, in perfons who cannot 
bear a large dofe of the menftruum, is a powerful remedy, and 
fuddenly Operating. The volatile tindure preferibed by both 
OOllegiOS) is often, as fuddenly operating, an effedual remedy, 
And-givef-an excellent variety of antifpafmodic formula:; but 
whatever may be the efficacy of the valerian, the menftruum 
h$pe has certainly a lhare in it. 

I readily believe in the anthelmintic power of the valerian, 

but have hardly had an opportunity of perceiving its effeds. 

* 

Fuligo 
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Fuligo Ligni. 

If this had not been retained in the lift of the Edinburgh 
college, I fliould not have given it a place here; and I judge it 
to be very properly omitted in that Of the London. It is a he¬ 
terogeneous mafs that has not yet been with any accuracy ana- 
lyfed, at lead fo as to afcertain its proper application in medi¬ 
cine; and this is efpecially uncertain* as <tm different occafions 
it is of different kinds. 

It has been retained in the Edinburgh difpenfatory merely, 
if I ini Hake not, by the habit that Scottiih practitioners have- 
been in of prefcribing the tinffura fuligints as a variety of the- 
antifpafinodic formula ; but it is now much negleffed by them : 
and although we cannot deny that the foot may contribute 
fomewhat to the intention of the medicine, yet the tincture 
has never fliown to me any power that might not be afcribed 
very entirely to the a fa-fce tida it contains* 

Olea EssentialiA. 

Although thefe, for the moll part, have been treated of be¬ 
fore under the title of Stimulantia, I could not mils to give them 
a place here, becaufe, as I obferved above, they often exert an 
antifpafinodic power. Their eftedts in this way are commonly 
mod remarkable in the alimentary canal, and. efpecially Where 
the fpafm may be luppofcd to arife from fome; lofif afin* 
fome portion of the mufcular fibres, and when thefOlfb*^'^ fti- 
mulus, exciting a motion in the other parts of thefj^Cgffbe 
the effedlual remedy. 

The antilpafmodic power of efiential oils is very much con¬ 
fined to thefe parts, and, excepting in a very few particulars-, 
do not fhow their power with.refpodt to the whole fydem; or, 

if 
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if they do, it is probably only where the more general or par¬ 
ticular afte&ions depend upon a Hate of the ftomach which may 
he corre&ed by (he operation of antilpafmodics applied to 
it* 


It is very generally the effe& of eflential oils to be ftimula- 
ting and heating to the fyftem ; and therefore, when any de¬ 
gree of phlogiftic diathefis prevails in the fyftem, the ufe of 
thefe eflential oils is to be avoided. Even in fome cafes of fpaf- 
modic affe&ions of the alimentary canal, though fome fufpicion 
of phlogiftic diathefis remain, the antifpafmodic power of ef- 
fential oils may feem to be neceflary ; but in fuch cafes it is at 
leaft defireable to employ the eflential oils of the leaft inflam¬ 
matory kind. To this purpofe, I am of opinion that the leaft 
inflammatory are tbofe of the umbelliferous feeds; that next 
to thefe are the oils of the verticillated plants; and that the 
moft inflammatory of all are thofe of the aromatics ftridly fo 
called. But all this I leave to he farther examined, and more 
accurately determined, as the various qualities of the eflential 
oils have not yet been examined with fo much nicety as feems 
to be proper \ and to this purpofe a particular obfervation here 
occurs to me. 

t 

Camthire is in many refpe&s to be considered as an eflential 
oil j but its operation upon the human body feems to be very 
different from that of moft others. It is a powerful antifpafmo¬ 
dic with .rdpedt to the whole fyflem, without being readily 
heating th' v it, as 1 think 1 have demonftrated above: and 
I repeat the obfervation here for the fake of remarking, that fe- 
veralof the eflential oils approach to the nature of camphire, 
and contain manifeftly a portion of it in their compofition. It 
may be therefore fuppofed, that fuch camphorated oils may be 

x 
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more powerfully antifpafmodic, and at the fame time lefs heat¬ 
ing. Such I take to be the cafe with the peppermint } but whe¬ 
ther there are any others containing fo large a proportion of 
camphire as to give them the fame qualities with this, and dif¬ 
ferent from the mod part of the othes efleotial oils* l have not 
been able to determine; >. 

This is entirely an artificial fobftance, formed By a combi¬ 
nation of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For a long time’ 
we were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic acid’ 
only ; but we have fince learned,, that not only the other foifil 
acids of nitre and fea-falt, but that alfo the vegetable acid, may 
be managed fo as to form an aether, oran oil of great vola¬ 
tility. Although we are only very well acquainted with the 
vitriolic tether, all of thefe formed of the other acids feem 
ro be endued with the fame antifpafmodic power} and how 
far this is anywife different in the different fpecies, is not 
yet properly alcertained. They are employed in all fpaf- 
modic affections, whether of the whole fyftem or of the ali¬ 
mentary canal} and the fuddennefs with which they are dif- 
fufed gives them great advantages. They are -irritating and 
heating to the parts to which they are immediately applied, 
in which.they refemble camphire 5 but referable this alfp in not 
being heating to the whole fyftem. They refemble that alfo in*, 
another refpetft, in being antifpafmodic in the cafe of inflamma¬ 
tory fpafin; and thus, by an application commonly knows), they 
cure headach, toothach, and fome rheumatic affedtion#^ iEther 
feems alfo to be endowed with fome anodyne virtue } and this, 
afcribed to the liquor anodynus mineralis Hoi fmanni} or what 
1 take to be the fame thing, the fpiritus vitrioli dulcis, feems to 
me to be tolerably well founded. 


Thr 
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The only, other obfervation I have to make with refpedt to 
aether, that the vitriolic mod commonly employed is ready 
to hare fome portion of the fclphureous acid adhering to it; 
and that, in^proportion to fuch adherence, the virtues of it are 
greatly impaired. To obtain, therefore, a powerful medicine, 
it is neceflary that great pains be taken to render the tether 
free from all adherence of the fulphureous acid. 

Olba Ejkpyreumatica. 

♦ 

The empyreomatiq oil tnoft noted for its antifpafmodic vir¬ 
tues is very conftantly taken from the empyreumatic oil of a- 
nima4s$ and it is tb&»|bre, in its rectified flate, named the 
Oleum Anitnale. I think it however proper to inform my che¬ 
mical reader, that an oil of the fame volatility and antifpafmo¬ 
dic power, as i know ftom my own experience, may be obtain¬ 
ed from the empyrem&fUuc oil of vegetables, when treated in 
the fame manner as propofed for that of animals ; and it is there¬ 
fore that, In my catalogue, I chofe to give the general title of 
Empyreumatic, 

* 

I no not however allege, that any particular advantage is to 
be got by working upon the vegetable oil; and therefore I go 
OH to-fpeak pfthis fubjedt as it is commonly obtained from ani¬ 
mal oils. ' 

t Tjp* preparation of this oil was formerly, and as particularly 
dfc&yered % Dr Hoffman, a very troublefome work; but fuc- 
ceecting chemifts have found, that the purpofe of the whole may 
be obtained with lefs labour and as much fuccefs. I ftiall enter 
no, farther into the hiftory of thefe labours, and of the various 
methods propofed, but to remark, that the directions given in the 
laft edition of the London difpenfatory, for the reafons given a- 

2 hove, 
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bove on the fubjed of the oleum fuccini, da not feem to me fuf- 
ficient; and the diredions given in the laft edition of the Edin¬ 
burgh Pharmacopeia feem to be more perfed and complete. 
The diredions given there for the preferring of this oil in its 
perfed Hate, are particularly proper and neceffary. 

* t 

c 

As we faid above, what 1 believe every body apprehends, that 
it is very difficult to explain the ^ration of awtifpafmodics 
in general, I find the difficulty inoreafes as we go farther in 
the confideration of particulars. Here ! have occafion to take 
notice of a very particular circumftanee in this bufinefs. We 
find that a very volatile oil in the feteral aethers, and a very Vo¬ 
latile oil procured by the management above mentioned, from 
either the foffil, animal, or vegetable kingdoms, do all prove 
powerful antifpafmodics ; fo it appears to me that their power 
is very much in proportion to the volatility to which they tttt 
carried: for it is well known, that when their volatility, and 
with that their antifpafmodic power, is carried to Utmoft, they 
are again readily changed by the contad of the afr>&nd by this 
their colour, odour, and volatility, are much dimittifhed, afld 
■with tliefe changes their antifpafmodic power is alfo greatly im¬ 
paired. Here then is a fingular connexion between the vola¬ 
tility of oil and our nervous power 5 but how the fbrfeer ads 
upon the latter we do not at all perceive: and particularly, bow 
the former, by the lofs of its volatility, is brought into a ftate 
lefs fuited to the cure of fpafmodic affedions, 
ly difeern. 

We have faid above, that thefe afifedions depend ufdtl h#ate 
of mobility in the energy of the brain; and we Would now 
make another ftep in alleging, that our volatile oils giv^, for a 

Vot. II. 3B certain 
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tad thereby Stained the immediate relief of my patient. From 
many filch inftances of the difference of mufk, I muft inculcate- 
upon all pra&& toners, that genome mufk is a very powerful me¬ 
dicine, and that they (hould not doubt of its efficacy on any 
occafi^A* without their being certain that the failure was not 
owing tfr the imperfed ftate of the drug. I mod add, that the 
Itajperfedl date of mafk is not compensated by a larger dofe. 


With fitch precaution ia the choice of it, I maintain that 
tmft is one of the moil powerful antifpafmodics that we are ac¬ 
quainted with*. Ii have found it, with Dr Wall, to be a power- 
fill remedy in many convuMive and fpaftnodic affe&ions, and in 
tome of a very peculiar kind.. I had once a gentleman affe&ed 
With a fpafin of tfae pharynx, preventing deglutition and alinofl 
aefpiration. This, when other remedies had failed, was relie¬ 
ved hy the life of muik 9 which often (hewed its power > for the 
difeafe continued to recur at times for fome years after, and was 
only obviated ox relieved by the ufe of the mufk. 


Sums time ago the mufk had the reputation of curing the 
bite of n mad dog. Dr Johnston has given u? two fads 
that are very much in favour of its power: and I have been in¬ 
formed ofan-hT^anoe in this country of fome large dofes of 
aau& having ptiOved a cure after fymptoms of hydrophobia had 
tome OA fcOJMAfi have had no more inftances of the fame kind,, 
and Ifeayef** powers of this kind entirely to the judgment of 
|l^l»tMiiloyale de Paris.. 


■ ! In anotlter difeafe I can vouch for the powers of mufk, and 
that is in feveral circumftances of the gout. The cafe given by 
l$r Prmksle, in the Phyfical and Literary ElTays, Vol. II. art. 
12. ace very much in favour of its virtues: and in feveral in- 

flances 
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fiances of the gout attacking the ftoniach, I have found it re- 
Iieved by large dofes of mufk. I gave above an inftance of 
headach and delirium, arifing from the gout, being cared by it j 
and in the fame perfon I had repeated' inftanccs of its power. 
This perfon being frequently affe&ed with the gout, was liable 
to have it retrocedent, and affctiting the ftomach,the lungs, and 
particularly the head, in the manner above mentioned; and in 
many of thefe inftances it was very fuddenly relieved by large 
dofes of mufk, or by thefe at leaft repeated K^rAMdttezw 
vals; though at length the great irregularities of this patient 
brought the difeafe into a Hate that refilled all remedies. - 

Musk has been employed by fome m. continued fevers ; and 
I have had fome experience of its flbfe. k feems to be adapted 
to thefe cafes of convulfive diforder which I have laid atttire 
are to be cured by opiates; and indeed the filcceft I have geftty* 
rally had with thefe has prevented my having farther expert 
ence of the mufk. ; 


Castoreum. 

This alfb is an animal produ<ftion, the natural fiiftory'of 
which the public are well acquainted With. It is. ai^pretty 
flrongly odoriferous fubftance, of the dhagreeafrte, hand} and to 
this we aferibe its medicinal powers. It is C<$tainly On 
occafions a powerful antifpafmodic,. and has beenufefol 
in every cafe requiring fuch remedies,..efpccta!ly 
fubftance, and in large dofes, from ten to thirty 
been fuppofed by fome to have fome what of a 
but I have never perceived this excepting where jfijch 
be imputed to its removing the fpafmodic affib&ions which 
rupted fleep. Its medicinal virtues ate beft extracted by a redl- 
fied fpirit,. as it is probable that this extracts moft powerfully 

the 
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the odoriferous oil, upon which the medicinal quality probably 
depends. 

The Edinburgh College are of this opinion; but the London 
College prefer a proof-fpirrt. The latter may give a medicine 
to be employed more conveniently in a larger dofe than the 
former; but neither of them, in, my opinion, can admit of dofes 
of much efficacy. Either of them may give a medicine to be 
fuddenly diffiifed, and therefore of ufe in fpafmodic affedions : 
but if that is the intention of the praditioner, it will be moft 
certainly obtained by employing the compound tindure of cal- 
tor, as prefcribed by the Edinburgh College. 

Sales Al-kalini Volatiles. 

These fhould have been put above, under the head of Stimu- 
lantia : for their ftimulant is their moft remarkable power ; and 
this they {how in every dofe wherever the energy of the brain 
is weakened, and in confequence the adion of the heart is lan¬ 
guid, or requires to be accelerated. In fuch cafes this ftimulus 
is among the fafeft, as it is always tranfitorv ; and when their 
acrimony can be covered, fo as to pafs the mouth* and fauces 
without irritation there, they may be given in large dofes from 
ten to twenty grains. 

It is not neceflary to obferve, that thefe volatile alkaline falts 
Were formerly drawn from various animal fubftances, and fup- 
pdjsd tf* confequence to have peculiar virtues; but now the 
en&nifts have learned, that from whatever fubftances they may 
be extraded, they may be brought to fuch a degree of purity as 
renders them hardly different from one another. They are ftili 
Jibwever prepared in two different ways; the one of which is 
from fal ammoniac, which gives the ammonia of the London 
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Difpenfatory, or the fal ammoniacus volatilis and fpiritus falis, 
ammoniaci of the Edinburgh. 

These are certainly the pureft forms of the volatile alkali, 
the moft free from any adhering animal fubftances; but while 
the trade continues of preparing a volatile alkali from the bones 
or other folid parts of animals, there will come into our Ihops a 
fait and fpirit that can hardly ever be fo pure from fame empy- 
reumatic animal fubftance adhering: atnd it is a queftion with 
me, Whether fuch an adherence may not give fome peculiar 
quality to the fait and fpirit. I believe it does fo, and may ren¬ 
der it more antifpafmodic. This indeed cannot go far in any 
dofes of the fait or fpirits given to adults j but it may go much 
further as employed in the fpafmodic affedlions of infaiits.. 

The liquid volatile alkali is commonly employed in its mild? 
date 5 but by a diftillation of the fal ammoniac with quick-lime,, 
die alkali obtained may be in its cauftic Hate* In this date it 
may be readily joined with fpirit of wideband gives the fpiritus 
falis ammoniaci dulcis of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, or the fpi¬ 
ritus falis aannoniaci vinofus of the London. The combination 
affords an- excellent menftruum for diffolving the feveral fetid 
fubftances employed as antifpafmodics, and renders them more 
fuddenly diffuftble, and perhaps of more dfe<ft, in all ipafinqdic 
affections- 

The cauftic volatile alkali is leMoni employed by i tie If jj. 
if its acrimony be covered while it pafles the mouth and fadSb,. 
it may be employed with great fafety. Its. chief ufe, however, 
is when employed externally ; and when duelled at the nofe,. 
gives a more powerful ftimulus than the mild alkali can do. Its 
acrimony is fo conftderable, that when applied to the fkin, it 
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readily irritates, and even inflames it; and may be To managed 
as to prove an ufeful ftimulant and rubefacient in many cafes. 
Blit this requires its being blended with a mild exprefled oil, in. 
fuch proportion, as to prevent its inflaming too much ; and in 
this ftateitsnay be employed with great advantage, and particu¬ 
larly in paralytic cafes, with more advantage than the acids we 
mentioned before for that purpofe. 

Practitioners are now well acquainted with the ufe of this 
combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and find it 
ufefill in relieving all pains arifing from rheumatifm, when the 
fkin is not already affeded with rednefs j and it is even ufeful 
in relieving pains of the flatulent kind. This combination, to 
be very ufeful, requires to be made of one dram of good cauflic 
alkali to an ounce of the Oil j and it may even go frequently 
with advantage tq double that quantity. Let apothecaries ob- 
ferve, that if the alkali does not entirely and intimately unite 
with the oil, and remain conflantly united with it, it is a mark 
that the alkali was not fufEciently cauflic. 


Of the Action of Medicines upon the Fluids. 

l&ivfNG now confidered and explained, as well as we can, 

f ashion of medicines upon both the Ample and living folid, I 
Bpittjto confider tpe adion of medicines upon the fluids of 
fhuectan body. 

The fubjed has occupied a great part of the writings on the 
materia medica; but, in my opinion, with no advantage. The 
dodrines have been often drawn from miflaken fads; from an 
imperfed view of things j and commonly explained upon mif- 
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taken principles. Whether I (hall be able to correct and im¬ 
prove the do&rine, I dare not determine; but it feerns neceffary 
to attempt it; and I fhall do it as far as I atn able. 

The principles I am to employ are perhaps very well under- 
flood by fome chemical philofophersbut they are ftill far from 
being underftood by the mofl part of phyficians in any coun¬ 
try of Europe, and particularly very imperfedly underftood by 
writers on the materia medica. It feems therefore neccflary 
to lay down the principles I am now to proceed upon j allowing 
them to be corrected and improved hereafter by abler philofo¬ 
phers. 

The leading principle to be employed is this, that the quali¬ 
ties of bodies, as they appear to us, are efpecially changed by 
reparation or combination $ that is, by the reparation of mixts 
into their conftituent parts, which in their feparate ftate hare 
qualities different from thofe which appeared in the mixt; or 
by the combination of two or more feparate bodies, into a mixt 
or compound, which has qualities different from thofe which 
appeared in the feparate parts. 

All this is in general obvious ; but in order to explain the 
latter cafe, we mull now obferve, that nature has eftablifhed 
between the fmall parts of bodies an Attraction, as it is called, 
or a difpofition in a certain contiguity, to run into an union 
with one another, and to remain firmly united together. 

This difpofition or this attra&ion does not however take place 
between all kinds of bodies, as there are many which have 
no fuch relation $ and of two bodies which have each of them 
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attradion to a third, the force of this is ftronger with re- 
lped to this third body in the one than in the other, which is 
called an Ele&iveAttradion. It is hy this efpecially that the 
reparation of the conftituent parts of mixts is obtained; as 
when to a mixt body another is applied which has a ftronger 
attradlion to one of its conftituent parts than they have to one 
another the part having the ftrongeft attradion towards the 
body added pafles to that, and leaves the other with which 
it was formerly joined by itfelf j and thus the conftituent parts 
of a mixt may be feparated from one another, whilft a new 
combination is at the fame time formed.. 

To explain the leparation of mixed bodies, it is further necef- 
fary to remark, that the conftituent parts of mixts may be fepa¬ 
rated from one another by the adion of heat or fire; and taking 
this into the account, we have all the feveral means of changing 
the qualities of bodies by reparation and combination. 

In this view of the matter it will appear, that, befide the 
a&ion of fire, the only other power in nature by which 
the qualities of bodies are changed is the relation of attraction 
which nature has eftabliflied between different bodies. What 
that relation depends upon, we have not, lb far as I know, 
m any meafure perceived. The fmalleft ultimate parts of 
bodies, yre have not, in any cafe that l know of, had a fight of, 
fc as to (how us any properties or conditions that might ac¬ 
count for their feveral attradions, or their repugnance to it* 
which we call their Repulfion. The fuppofitions of the Cor- 
pufcularian philofophy have been gratuitoufiy affumed, and 
might perhaps be ftiown, with refped to particular bodies, ta 
have been univerfally falfe. 
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The late difcoveries, Ihowing acids to appear often in the 
form of an air, fliould, I think, difturb the notions of the Cor- 
pufcularians. In fhort, the Corpufcularian do&rines have never 
■explained to me any one phenomenon of nature j and it appears 
to be full time for us to give up our afiumiilg them in our ex¬ 
planation of the qualities of bodies. 

Some changes in the qualities of aggregates may be obtained 
by a mechanical divifion; but mechanical divifion divides ag¬ 
gregates only into their integrant parts: and 1 know no inftance 
of fuch divifion feparating the conflituent parts of any mixt 
that takes place in the ultimate or fmalleft parts of the aggre¬ 
gate. If mechanical divifion feems to change the cohefion 
of aggregates, l maintain it to be always by fome relation-of 
attra&ion operating by folution or mixture. 

It mnfl in the next place be obferved, that Ivhere bodies are to 
be changed by die combination of two different bodies, a certain 
proportion of the one to the other is always neceffary to make any 
conliderable change in the qualities of the new mixt j and if the 
portion of die one is very fmali with refpecl to the other, though 
this may be equally diffufed over the whole, yet the changes in 
the former qualities of the larger portion may be very inconfider- 
able, or hardly aflignable. When, therefore, a quantity of matter, 
finall with refpedt to the whole of the fluids of the human body, 
is introduced into it, no considerable change can be made in the 
larger rnafs ; and this is a do&rine we (hall have frequent oc- 
cafion to employ. 

It is however to be remarked here, that whenever It appears 
that a portion of matter, fmali with refpedt to the whole of the 
human body to which it is added, has very confiderable efFedts 
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in changing the flate of it, that this muft be either by the mat¬ 
ter** acting primarily on the nervous fyftem, which may be 
moved by very fmall quantities of matter, or that it muft be by 
the matter** a<3ing as a ferment j which by a<fting fucceffively on 
the feverai pans, may at length make a confiderable change in 
the whole mafs. 

Having thus laid down my general principles, I proceed to 
treat of the feverai medicines a<fting upon the fluids, under the 
feverai titles to which I have referred them in my catalogue. 
I might, as is ufually done, and as I have done in my general table, 
mention them as Alttrantia and Immutantia, or as Evacuantia 
but as I have no proper dodlrine to deliver under the general 
head of Alterantia, I proceed to confider the particular ftate of 
alteration as the feverai conditions of it are explained in my 
general table, and in the detail of my catalogue. 


CHAP- 
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T HE fluidity of the blood may be increafed in two ways 
that is, either by increafing the proportion of fluid in it j 
or by diminiftiing the cohefion of the other parts. It is the firfl 
for which we employ ftri&ly the term and title Of Diluentia j 
and the fecond we are to confider in the next chapter, under 
the title of Attenuantia. 

With refpe<fl to the firfl, it is well known that the ordinary 
fluidity of the blood is owing to water, which in great propor¬ 
tion is conftantly prefent in it; and that the chief, and perhaps 
only, means of increafing its fluidity, will be by increafing the 
proportion of water in it. We take it for granted that the blood, 
in the ftate in which it is in living bodies, will always readily ad¬ 
mit of a further proportion of water to be uniformly difliiied in 
it, and thereby to increafe the fluidity of the whole} and we can¬ 
not indeed difcover that any other fluid can have tins efledt, 
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but in proportion to the water which fiich fluid contains. Wa¬ 
ter therefore is the proper, perhaps-the only proper, diluent ; and 
.its effe&s as &ch 1 am now to confider more particularly. 


This I formerly confidered as a drink, and am now to confider 
as a medicine; and in this light fome have juftly confidered 
it as very univerfal. We formerly mentioned the feveral qua¬ 
lities of water neceffary to tender it fit for a drink; and it 
feems to be enough to fay now, that the fame qualities precifely 
are what render it fit to be employed as a diluent; and as fuch 
I proceed to confider its operations. 

Nature having appointed water to be univerfally the drink 
of the whole animal creation, it is therefore in man the proper 
objedt of thirft; and its firft operation is to quench this appetite, 
-and thereby remove a very uneafy fenfation, which is often a con- 
fiderable irritation of the whole fyftem. It does this, not only by 
its cooinefs and Ample fluidity, but alfo by its diluent power in 
diflblving the vifcid matters of the internal mouth and fauces. 

When water is carried down into the ftomach, it has there, ac¬ 
cording to its temperature and quantity, a very various operation. 

. The efle#s of the former I have mentioned ieveral times; to be 
therefore no further taken notice of here : and they are the 
eifo&S'.af its diluent power only which I am now to confider. 

As the moft par.t of mankind take drink along with their folid 
food, there can be little doubt that a certain portion of diluent 
drink, and particularly water, favours the folution and digeftion 
of pur folid food, and alfo contributes to the more fpeedy evacua¬ 
tion of the ftomach. The quantity neceflary for this is very diffe- 
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rent in different perfcras, and muft be fuited to the feelings of 
every individual 5 but with this obfervation, that a larger pro¬ 
portion than necefiary, by increafing the diftention of the fto* 
macb, is ready to take off what appetite might otherwife remain j 
and it is commonly proper only, after the digeftion is over, to 
throw in a quantity of water to finifh that bufinefs more com¬ 
pletely, and to promote the entire evacuation of the ftomach. 

Not only for the affiftspace of digeftion our diluent is necef- 
fary, but is alfo otherwife to the ftate of the ftomach tcfelf. As 
the mucous glands of this organ throw out a large quantity of a 
heavy vifcid fluid,.which, remaining in the ftomach, gives an. 
imeaiy fenfe of weight, and impairs the appetite \ fb, in this 
morbid ftate, a quantity of water, by diluting and favouring 
the abforption and evacuation of this mucus, may often be the 
moft certain remedy. ' 

It will be obvious, that in confequence of thefe operations 
many and various diforders of the ftomach, and of the whole 
fyftem, may be removed by water taken into the ftomach. 

When water is carried into** the inteftinal canal, it will, by 
mixing with the bile, diminifh the acrimony of this, and ob¬ 
viate irritations that might otherwife have thence arifen. By 
diluting the contents of the inteftines, it will certainly promote 
the more entire folution of thefe, and, even by its bulk, favour 
their progrefs. But it is to be remarked here, that as water is 
intended to be copioufly abforbed here, fo the eflfeds we have 
juft now mentioned will always be lefs and lefs as the alimentary 
uiafs goes farther on, and will thereby aliow it to come to a 
thicker confidence j which will perhaps explain why the drinking 
of water fo commonly contributes to a coftive habit. At the fame 
tame it is to be remarked, that a large quantity of water, pretty 
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quickly thrown into the inteftines, may, by its bulk, increafe their 
a&iou, and thereby prove laxative; and I have known many 
infiances of water operating in this way proving an ufeful re¬ 
medy, by clearing out the whole Of the contents, whether na¬ 
tural or morbid, which might be ftagnant there. The common 
people, who commonly take in every thing that is under the 
name of a mineral water in very large quantities, often obtain 
much benefit from waters of no fenfible impregnation, or at 
leaft of any fuch impregnation as would have no effect, if it was 
not from the bulk of water which accompanies it. 

When any unufual quantity of water enters the la&eals or 
other abforbents, it muft contribute to increafe the fluidity of 
their contents, and to expede their motions 5 and confidering 
how much obftru&ions in the conglobate glands are to be ap¬ 
prehended, the increafing the fluidity of the liquor pafiing them 
may often be a means of obviating thefe obftru&ions, or remo¬ 
ving them when formed. 

The water entering the blood-veflels by the thoracic du& 
muft, in proportion, increafe the fluidity of the whole mafs, 
and is certainly the means by which its fluidity is commonly 
preferved. 

It is true, that even an unufual quantity of water entering 
the blood-veflels, enters fo flowly, that it can hardly, before it 
be again withdrawn, increafe the bulk of the whole, or give any 
unufual diftenfion; but the fize of the veflels is commonly fo 
exactly adjufted to the quantity of thefe, that I am perfua- 
ded any unufual increafe in the quantity of fluid, though very 
finall, may give fome degree of diftenfion, and in fome meafure 
invigorate the fyftem. 

This, 
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This, however, in healthy bodies, or fuch as Are without any 
obftrudion of the excretions, cannot long fubfift; for I hold it 
to be true, that anyunufeal increafe of the quantity of water 
in the |)lood will immediately pafe off 'by one or other of the 
excretions: and this paffingoffvery immediately and largely 
by the excretions, we are now to consider as a principal effed 
of water taken in. 

When an unufual quantity of water has been thrown in, 
and pafles off largely by urine, as it commonly paffes off al- 
moft without colour, tafte, or fmell, it may be fuppofed that it 
carries little of the faline matter of the blood along with it. This 
however cannot be fuppofed to be entirely the cafe} but that 
water, in this way, in feme meafere diminishing the faline 
matters formerly prefent, may thereby obviate and contribute 
to the cure of feveral difeafes; and further, although in this way 
its operation Should not be considerable, there is another effed 
of it to be taken notice of, which is, that the exciting and in- 
creafing the adion of the fecretory and excretory veffels muft 
a lways be of confiderable ufe to the fyftem. 

i 

One other remark is to be made.'—Although it is probable 
that, by the conftitution of the oeconomy, any unufual quan¬ 
tity of water be determined to pafs off by the excretions, ra¬ 
ther than by the internal exhalants, this can hardly be fuppo¬ 
fed to be fc entirely the cafe but that feme portion of the abun¬ 
dant water will alfo pafs by the internal exhalants, add thereby, 
in feme meafere, dilute the ordinary halitus and the lymph 
that is abforbed from it. By this means the diluted lymph 
pafs along its veffels, and be fitter to obviate flagnatiotis that 
might otherwife occur there. And whether, in this way, the 
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large ufe of water may not contribute to the cure of fcrophula* 
I leave my intelligent readers to, determine. 

From this detail of the operation of water, when joined with 
the effe&s of its temperature, explained elfewhere, it will rea¬ 
dily appear that the abundant ufe of it, with very few excep¬ 
tions, may be conlidered as a very general means both of 
preferving health and of curing difeafes. 

After Aqua in my catalogue, I have fet down the aquofa 
llanda; by which I mean all thofe fluids whofe parts are chiefly 
water, without the addition of other matters that may either dimi- 
nilh the diluent qualities of it, or give it peculiar properties: and 
with thefe conditions I hold, that all aqueous liquors may have 
all the powers and properties I have afcribed to Ample water. 
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T HESE are medicines fuppofed to increafe the fluidity of the 
mafs of blood, and that without increafing the proportion 
of the water in it, but by an operation upon the other parts of 
the mafs. 

The employment of this clafs of medicines feems to me to 
have proceeded upon the fuppofition that the preternatural lpi£ 
fitude of the fluids is owing to the (mail parts of them uniting 
together, and thereby forming groHer and 4 more impervious 
maifes. 

This ftate of the fluids is fuppofed to be corre&ed either 
by mechanical or chemical means. The firft, it is fuppofed, 
may be done by a matter attenuating or diminifliing the fize 
of the preternaturally grofler particles, or by a matter which 
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divides and feparates the parts of thefe ; and thefe laft are named 
Incidentia, a term frequently occurring in writers on the materia, 
medica. On the fubjed of thefe operations of attenuating and 
bidding, I wbnld in the firft place obferve, that the fuppofition. 
of the caufe of the pretematu^ fpiilitude of the fluids is upon 
a miftaken foundation; and I am difpofed to maintain, that, 
there is no evidence of its ever taking place. Secondly , Though 
the fuppofition was better founded, I maintain, agreeable to- 
the principles above lard down, that no fuch mechanical opera¬ 
tion can here take place. But, without entering farther into 
the queftion, I choofe to quote the following pallage from the 
learned Gaubius. Although he was bred in the Corpufcularian 
fchool of Boeriiaave, and has himfelf, in other parts of his 
■work, admitted much of that dodrine, he had certainly enter¬ 
tained feme doubts of its truth and propriety; and with refpcd 
to one particular of it, has given us the following pallage. In 
the 300th paragraph of his pathology, he has the following 
words: “ An et naturae human® facultatis ineft, nioleeulas, acres 
“ detritis aut intropreflis angulis in fphserulas tornando blandi- 
u tiem creandi ?. Non fatis conftat fpeeiolam ideam aequaliter 
u in fluidam folidamque acrim-oniam quadrare. Gredibilius 
“ profedo mixtione chemica (298) magis quam mechanica ro- 
u tundatione id opus perfici.’* 

I dare fay the opinion of the mechanical operation of the 
attcnuantia and incidentia will be deferted by every body; and we 
have therefore only to confider how their effeds may be account¬ 
ed for in a chemical way. Here however we meet with much dif- 
* Acuity. The change that happens in confequence of the exhibi¬ 
tion of thefe medicines, if any at all, cannot be rendered evident 
in fad; and the theory of any fuppofed operation is not to be rea¬ 
dily explained. What can change the flatc of the gluten is not 
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’well known; and we do not know of any matters applied to it 
_out of the body that can diffoive. it, except a cauftic alkali,, 
which cannot be applied to it as it flows in the vefleis. Saline 
matters as applied to it f when it is* drawn out of the veflels, do 
prevent its ufual concretion, bat thefe have no efted upon its 
confluence; for, on a quantitjrof water being added, the glu¬ 
ten feparates from the reft of the mafs, and fltows the fame qua¬ 
lities which it would have done upon any other occafion. I 
mull fay ,the fame thing of the red globules, that we do not 
know of any fubftances which, in the body or out of it, can 
change the Hate of thefe; and therefore that we do not know 
of any fubrtances which can change the confluence of the blood 
with rd'pedfc to its principal parts, which we might fuppofe to 
be the molt ready to form preternatural concretions. If, there¬ 
fore, any luck take place, it mull be in the ferofity ; but whether 
ever any fiich concretions take place there, is not alcertaincd as 
a fad : and the flippolition is not fuitable to what we know of 
the ferofity, which is always a faline fluid, poflefled of a Advent 
power with refped to the other parts of the mafs of blood. 

But however all this may be, if we can fuppofe that there may 
be concretions, or a difpofition to concrete, there may be room 
for attenuating medicines; and I have fet down a lift of medi¬ 
cines- fuppofed to be of that kind. 

Of thefe, the firft I have fet down is water, which perhaps* 
need not have been repeated here; but I mention it to fay, it 
is probable that this not only increafes the proportion of water 
which is always feparate from the animal fluid, but that a portion 
of it may infinuate itfelf into this, and be a means therefore of 
ditninifliing the force of cohefton in it. 
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The next in my lift are the 

Alkalisa, 

Supposed to be powerful attenuants; but this does not ap¬ 
pear to me to be on juft grounds. It was originally fuppofed 
that they operated by their feptic powers; but the experiments 
of Sir JoHn Pringle have entirely exploded this opinion: 
and as to their other wife folvent powers, I have already ob- 
ferved, that with relped to the gluten they are none at all; 
and if they a& at all as attenuants, they muft ad merely by in- 
creafing the faline ftate of the ferofity, and therefore in the fame 
manner as the matters I am next to mention do. 

Sales Neutri. 

These have been univerfally fuppofed to be attenuant, but on 
no certain foundation that I can difcern. They may, as I have 
faid already, be employed in preventing the ufual concretion 
of extravafated blood j but in no experiment do they (how any 
power in diflolving or moderating the cohefion of the gluten. 
I have allowed that the faline ftate of the ferofity has a chief 
iliare in preferving the fluidity of the whole mafs; and when 
the faline matter is in large proportion prefent, it may give an 
unufual fluidity to the whole: but I cannot perceive that any 
fuch quantity of neutral falts that are commonly employed as 
medicines can have fuch an effed. An ounce of nitre, thrown 
in par reprifes , in the courfe of twenty-four hours, while a por¬ 
tion of it is at the fame time conftantly palling off by the excre¬ 
tions, cannot poflibly be ever accumulated in fuch quantity as 
to have any effed as a folvent. In the fame manner I reafon 
with refped to the other neutrals; and I proceed to confider 
the next article of 


Safones. 
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Sapones. 

Boerhaave was much dilpofed to extend the idea annexed 
to this term, Teeming to fuppofe that every combination of fa- 
line and oily matters might be ^gnlidered as a foap. As fuch a 
combination however takes place in almoft every natural produc¬ 
tion, whether vegetable or animal, it is obvious, that as the quali¬ 
ties and proportions of the ingredients of fuch mixts mull be con- 
fiderably dtverfified, the chemical qualities and effedts of them 
upon other bodies mull alfo be fo; and therefore the language 
of faponaceous muft in chemiftry be Ioofe and inaccurate ; and 
the ufe of it in medicine muft be in the fame condition. As 
incapable of precifion, it fhould not be employed fo promifcu- 
oully and commonly as it has been done. 

For the purpofe of the materia medica we muft aim at more 
precifion j and I am here to confider only what comes mod 
commonly and ftri&ly under the appellation of Soap, which is a 
combination of fixt alkali with an exprefied oil. The prepara¬ 
tion of this has been fo frequently defcrtbed, and is ft> well’ 
known, that it need not be delivered here : and with a view to* 
its chemical or medicinal qualities, it is enough to fay, that it 
confifts in fuch an exa& and mutual laturation of the two in¬ 
gredients with each other, that a new mixt is formed in which 
the qualities of the conftituent parts very entirely difappear,. 
The alkali lofes the acrimony which it had in its feparate ftate, 
and the oil now becomes readily mifcible with water, which it 
was not at all before; and the perfect ftate of thefe properties 
is the mark of the preparation’s being accurate and exatft. 

The medical confideration of this fubftance firft to be enter¬ 
ed into is, that foap is ready to be decompofed by any acid,, 
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however weak: and this circumftance in the quality of foap 
is of great weight in our juicing of its efte&s in the human 
body. As in our opinion the human ftomach, in its healthy, 
ft ate, is never wi thout forae £cid prefent in it, fo it is probable 
that any moderate quantity q|^|bap taken into the ftomach is 
always decompofed by the acid of this cavity applied to the alkali 
of the foap j and this goes fo far, that when acidity to a morbid 
degree prevails in the ftomach, there is not a more powerful cor¬ 
rector can be applied to it than foap$ and it is often a more con¬ 
venient remedy than common abforbents or Ample alkalines. 

When foap is thus decompofed, what effe& either the neutral 
formed from it or the oil feparated from it, may have in the 
ftomach, hardly deferves any attention $ and what are the ef¬ 
fects of its correcting the acidity of the ftomach Ihall be cou- 
fidered hereafter. 

Upon the {uppofition that foap is not decompofed in the fto¬ 
mach, or that fuch a quantity is thrown in as cannot be entirely 
decompofed there, it may be an objeCt of enquiry to determine 
what aje its effeCts in different parts of the fyftera. As under a 
certain management fpap may diftolve the moll; part of vegetable 
or animal concretions, a fpecious foundation has been laid for fup- 
jiofing its Sttenuant power with refpeCfc to the human fluids j and 
very poflibly it may be of ufe in refolving the yifeidities that may 
be fuppofed to occur in the alimentary canal j -though, conlider- 
ing the diluted ftate in which it mult be applied* its operation 
cannot be very powerful; and this will apply more ftrongly with 
refpeCt to its effects, as it proceeds farther in the lyftem. 

0 

In the imeftines it has been fuppofed to be a laxative j but ex¬ 
cept when taken in very large quantity, I cannot perceive its ope¬ 
ration. When it does happen, it mull be owing to the common 
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fait that is employed in its preparation, and which in part ad** 
heres to it: for when this is feparated, the foap becomes a 
perfectly mild fubftance, not likely to give an irritation to parts 
of the greateft fenfibility. 

It has therefore been a frivolous pra&ice to employ foap 
as a laxative in glyfters. It may perhaps he of fome ufe in 
foftening hardened faeces; but as a ftjraulus it can ad only by 
its common fait; and a quantity of this may Always be added 
with lefs trouble than the addition of the foap. 

When foap is carried into the blood-veflels, it may be fuppo- 
fed to hare fome attfenuant power; but Imuil hold this to be very 
doubtful, and it can never be considerable. When We confider 
that it cannot be thrown in, in any large quantity, and that only 
in fome length of time ; and when taken in, as it is much divided 
and diffufed over the whole mafs of blood; we cannot fuppofe it 
to be in any part of this mafs in fuch quantity or concentra¬ 
tion as could have any efled in refolving vifcid concretions even 
opt of the body; and therefore we muft hold the fo-nfuch talked 
of power of foap, in refolving obftrudions, to be very infiftnijS- 


While it has been fuppofed that foap may he of ufe in refol¬ 
ving obftru&ions of the liver, it has been a eonfequence of that 
fuppofition, to judge that it may he ufeful in jaundice; and 
as ufeful in that cafe, it has been univerfally recomnaended by 
materia medlca writers. I imagine it however to be upon a 
flight foundation* The arguments I have employed agalall the 
refolving powers of foap lead me to think that it cafanot refelve 
biliary concretions, which it does not do even Out of the body j 
and in perfons frequently liable to fuch concretions, I have 
known the foap employed without any efled* When a jaun- 
Vol. II. 3 E dice 
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dice is adually produced by a biliary eoncretioi^ falling down; 
into the, biliary duds, that., foap can do any thing towards dif- 
folving or pufhing on that concretion, is not in the leaft pro¬ 
bable. It is therefore that it has been unreafonably recom¬ 
mended in jaundice : but I have frequently employed it ; and; 
by its coireding the acidity, of the ftomacb, and in fome mea¬ 
sure obviating the argillaceous confidence, of the feces, I have- 
found it ufefuL 

I must not difinifs the coiifideration of the internal ufe of 
foap without acknowledging that it has often appeared to be 
ufeful to the fyftem ; but it has only appeared to me to be fo in 
calculous-and gouty cafes, which I afcribe entirely, to its cor- 
reding the acidity of the ftomach ; the explanation of which 
has been already hinted, and will be more fully confidered in 
the fequel.. 

Nothing has been more frequent than the commendation of 
foap for external ufe ; and as it is commonly employed, it feems 
to be well founded. We fpoke above of the great benefit of fric¬ 
tion employed by means of oil; and as foap alfo affords a con- 
venient Thedium, fo the fridion. employed with this is often a 
powerful means of refolving various obftrudions on the furface 
of the body, and at the fame time of the fubjacent parts. At 
the fame time, as* it is convenient enough for admitting the 
antifpafmodic power of camphire, and the ftimulant and rube¬ 
facient power of efiential oils, we may readily perceive that 
foap very, properly forms the balls of fame powerful external! 
remedies.. 

Dulci-a. 

In entering upon the confideration of fugar, which I have be¬ 
fore reprefented as an alimentary matter, it naturally occurs to; 
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us to remark^that a choice Of diet fhould he the mod obvious 
and certain means of giving the proper confidence, or the other 
neceflary qualities, to the mafs of blood. This appears to be 
juft ; but the application of it is not ft) cafy as might be ima¬ 
gined. The blood of the phytivorpus animal hardly differs 
from that of the carnivorous; or, leaift, the difference lias 
not been clearly afcertained. What W ate more certain of is, 
that men live upon very different aliments, and at the fame time 
produce blood of no apparent diversity. This alfo is perhaps not 
exadly true; but I maintain that phyficians have not yet learn¬ 
ed to mark the different ftates of the blood in men of ordinary 
health. This will readily appear from the accounts that have 
been given of it. See Halleri Elementa, lib. V. fee. 2. art. 8. 
and confider what we have faid above, Iritrodud. chap. I art. 2. 
From all which it will appear, jhat we are riot in a condition to 
determine the effect of aliments upon the ftate of the blood. It 
is probable that they give fome difference; but it is at the fame 
time probable that the different ftate of the blood depends more 
upon certain differences in the general ceconomy than upon the 
diverfity of aliment. 

it. 

I proceed therefore to confider what may be the effed of 
fugar, and of faccharirie matters, when taken info the body in 
large quantities* I hope, that when treating of aliments in ge¬ 
neral, I fufficiently proved that theft? matters enter largely into 
the compbfitii^ ^ fluid, arid make a part of 

the nourifliment o.f the body ; and from the fads adduced, it is 
highly probable that they thay: be taken in with perfed ifet f 
in very large quantities: arid in proof of this many extraordi¬ 
nary fads are adduced. What limits may be fet to this, is With 
me very uncertain; but we fhall allow that there may be limits 
in this refped, and that whenever it happens that more fugar is 
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taken in than can enter into the compofition^pf the animal 
fluid, it muft remain in its feparate ftate, and may then be 
confidered as a medicine that may have particular effe&s on 
the whole of the fluids. 

Upon this fubje<ft it has been commonly fuppofed that fugar 
is an attenuant > that Is* increafes the fluidity of the whole 
mafs, and may obviate and refolve concretions that might or do 
actually happen in our fluids. It may be fo, hut there is no 
proof that I know of given of the fa<ft j and there are no ex¬ 
periments made out of the body that fiipport the opinion. Its 
antifeptic powers fully eftablifhed are againft thofe of its being 
an attenuant. What efle« 3 s it may have when very largely intro¬ 
duced, or when generated in unufual quantity in the lingular 
cafe of diabetes, I dare not determine. The noxious qualities 
that have been fometimes aferibed to it are neither clearly 
proved nor afeertained; and the experiments of the late ingeni¬ 
ous and induftrious Dr Stark do not appear to me to be any- 
wife complete or conclufive. 

It remains therefore ftitl to fay what arc the medicinal qua¬ 
lities p£ fugar, when prefent in any unufual quantity in the 
mafe of blood. It appears to me that they are no other than 
that of a mild faline flibftance, that will readily pafs off by the 
excretions, and probably expede and promote thde > and this is 
the only medicinal virtue I can aferibe to it. 

On the qualities of fugar, it was hardly neceflary to obferve,, 
that in certain ftomachs it may be difpofed to an aeefeent fer¬ 
mentation j and when from the ftate and circumftances of the 
ftpmach this happens to be in excefs, fugar may have all the 
cffe&s of other acefcents. 
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When fuga^is carried unchanged into the inteftinal canal, it 
feems to ft i mu late thefe, and prove laxative j and the ufe of it 
in glyfters is in proof of this: but when taken in by the mouth, 
its laxative effeds hardly appear, except when it is taken in 
large quantity > and when indeed the laxative quality of fugar 
appears to be confiderable. I atnqf opinion that it is moil com¬ 
monly from its having been brought from tbeftomach into the in- 
teftines in an acid ftate, and when therefore, like other acids, being 
mixed with the bile, it may like thofe others induce a diarrhoea* 


Mel. 

This is fo exadly and entirely a fugar, that I am at a lofs to 
find in it any qualities or virtues different from thofe of fugar. 
It may commonly have fomewhat more vifciil adhering to it j 
but what effed this has upon its qualities I cannot perceive: and 
whatever they are, they may beaakeu away by clarifying with 
white of egg. 

Recent honey has a matter in it which in certain perfons 
readily excites an acefcent fermentation and fpafms of the fto- 
mach, which are called Colics. What is the peculiar matter 
here prefent we cannot difeern j but it feems to be volatile, as 
it is readily did! pa ted by boilings The effeds of the recent 
honey we fpeak of do not take place in every perfon, and in. 
thofe only of a peculiar idiofyncrafy; and to fuch perfons 
honey fhould not be given without having been boiled. 

As I have faid that the medicinal qualities of honey arc no* 
different from thofe of fugar, there is no foundation foe 1 what 
might have been neceflary in ancient times; that Is, for making 
honey the balls of fyrups. The London College ft ill continue 
the pradice \ but for what purpofe in medicine I cannot con- 
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ceive. In my opinion, the Edinburgh College have properly 
laid it afide, for feveral reafons. Our country apothecaries 
■would not always take the trouble of clarifying their coarfe 
honey and fine honey is almoft always dearer in this country 
than fugar,, 

I hAve faid that I do not know any difference of medicinal 
quality in fugar and in honey : but I am not pofitive in this; for 
1 have had fome reports of benefit obtained by certain afthma- 
tics from the large ule of honey 1 and if it be poflible that honey 
is in any meafure difpofed to go by the exhalants of the lungs, 
there may be a foundation for this j but it is not yet afcertained 
that fugar taken in the fame quantity would not have had the 
fame efledl. In fome of the inftances reported as above, the 
honey was taken to the quantity of feveral ounces every day. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

This is a well known root, which affords large proportion of 
faccharine matter j and when that is extra&ed by itfclf, it does 
not differ from common fugar, and therefore does not differ 
from it in any of its medicinal qualities. 

This is particular with refpedi to it, that befides its fweet fub- 
ftance, it contains a bitterifh difagreeable matter, which, however, 
is. only extracted by long boiling; and this therefore dire&s, that 
to obtain the fweet and avoid the bitter, the liquorice fhould al¬ 
ways be treated by flight and fhort boiling. Thi$ pra&ice is now 
commonly eftablifhed 5 and I mention it only to take notice of 

what has been much obferved, which is, that while all other fweets 
• 

excite thirft, liquorice takes it off, and was therefore anciently 
named AJnrm. To explain this, I obferve, that in the fweet of li¬ 
quorice, feparate from the root, I do not find that it quenches 
3 thirfl 
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third more than other fweetsj and I take the miftaken notion 
to have arifen from this* that if a. piece of the root is chewed 
till the whole of the fweetnefs is extraded, that further chew¬ 
ing brings out the acrid and bitterifh matter, which ftimitlates 
the mouth and fauces fo as to produce an excretion of fluid,, 
and thereby takes off the thifft which the fweetnefs had pro¬ 
duced. 

I have only further to repeat, that as the fweet of liquorice 
is no other than that of fugar, fo we can afcribe no other me¬ 
dicinal qualities to it. It is alleged that it has fome mucilagi¬ 
nous matter joined with its fweetnefs, by which it may be a 
more powerful demulcent than fugar > but this we fhall have 
occafion to confider further under the article of Demulcents. 

Fructus Dulces Siccatje. 

I thought it proper to mention thefe here among the dulciaj 
and I think properly enough, as they contain a large propor¬ 
tion of fugar, and have every property of this. I do not how¬ 
ever allow them to have any more attenuating powers than fu¬ 
gar itfelf but fome of them feem to have more of a mucilagi¬ 
nous matter mixed with their fugar, and may therefore have a 
more demulcent quality, as we fhall fay by and by. 


CHAP- 
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I F it had not been in complaifance to the common fyftem, and 
to give a feeming confidency to my own, I Ihould not have 
inferted this title j for I do not know the application of it in the 
practice of phyfic. If the general confidence of the mafs of 
blood is to be increafed, I do not know any other means of doing 
it than by diet and exercife : for I do not know of any medicine 
that can give a more denfe confidence to the animal fluids, or 
a greater proportion of the denfer fluids to the whole. 

I have fet down here two fubdances which may increafe the 
cohefion of the parts$ but I think they cannot be introduced 
fo as to have any fuch effed ; and I have fet them down here 
merely to obviate a miftake that might arife with thoughtlefs 
chemifis, who might imagine that every portion of thefe fluids 
might have fome tendency to coagulate or thicken the mafs of 
blood'. It is however certain, that neither acids nor alcohol, 

except 
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except in their very concentrated ftate, can have any fuch ef- 
fed; and it is equally certain that they cannot poffibly be in¬ 
troduced by the mouth, without fufiertng fuch a dilution as 
mull entirely deftroy their coagulating powers. 

They have, I believe, been jhardly thought of as infpiflants; 
and the purpofe of inipiflation has been commonly propofed to 
be executed by introducing fubiiances of a thicker confidence 
than ufual; and which, if they could remain m the body 
in that condition, might perhaps anfwer the purpofe: but 
we are clearly of opinion that all of them, before they can be 
introduced into the blood-veflels, muft be reduced to the fame 
Hate of fluidity that our fluids ordinarily have ; and therefore, 
that the purpofe of infpifiating cannot by thefe be obtained. 
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DEMULCENTIA. 


T HESE are medicines Tinted to obviate and prevent the ac¬ 
tion of acrid or flimulant matters; and that, not by cor¬ 
recting or changing their acrimony, but merely by involving 
it in a mild and vifeid matter, which prevents it from acting 
upon the fenfible parts of our bodies. We have mentioned 
before the ufe of oil for this purpofe, in covering both acids 
and alkalies; and even the vitriolic acid may be in a great mea- 
fure covered by being mixed with a mucilage of gum Arabic. 

These effects of demulcents are fufficiently evident with re- 
fpect to the external parts; and it may be prefumed that the 
fame may happen with refpect to the internal, fo far and fo 
long as the acrid continues mixed with the demulcent. But 
here the difficulty occurs, to fuppofe that the demulcent matter 
retains its mild and invifeating quality, after it has been taken 
into the body. To cover acrimony it is neceflary that the de¬ 
mulcent fhould be of a confiderable degree of vifeidity; and 

when 
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when it is fuch as can be diluted witli water, a confiderable di¬ 
lution greatly diminifhes its power, and renders it almofl none 
at all. But the rtioft part of demulcents cannot be long in the 
ftomach, or in palling through the inteftines and other paflages 
into the blood-veflels, without fuffering a dilution that muft 
take off its vifcidity altogether. 

And it is further probable, that demulcents being commonly 
of a nutritious kind, they muft, by the power of the gaftric liquor, 
and perhaps by a fermentation they undergo in the ftomach, be 
rendered of the fame fluidity with the other aqueous fluids of 
the body. All this reafoning I can employ with refped to the 
demulcents j fuch as the mucilages and fweets which are of an 
aqueous nature, to afford this conclufion, that fuch demulcents 
can have no effedt as fuch in the mafs of blood, or in palling by 
the various excretions. 

With refpedi to the oily demulcents, the matter is not fo ob¬ 
vious ; but confidering what we have faid above of the diffufiou, 
and even mixture of oil in our fluids, it will be probable that no 
quantity of it can be commonly prefent in the mafs of blood, fo as 
to adt as a demulcent, or in their oily ftate to pafs off by the excre¬ 
tions. 

We have indeed alleged above, that oil is a matter fitted to 
invifcate the vegetable acid taken into the body; but by that 
very mixture the form of the oil is changed, and lofes its fit- 
nefs to be an invifcating matter. There is indeed another ar¬ 
gument that might be employed in favour of the invifcating, 
and if you will, demulcent, nature of oil. It has been obfer- 
ved, and we have pointed it out above, that when an acrimony, 
in confequence of certain difeafes, prevails in the mafs of blood, 
an abforption of the oil which has been formerly laid up in the 
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adipofe membrane takes place j and it is with great probability 
fuppofed, that in this nature intend* that the absorbed oil 
fhoufd cover the prevailing acrimony j aral this fuppofition pro- 
fames that the oil is fitted for* this purpofe. All this is proba¬ 
ble j but that it will apply to fhow that oil taken in by the- 
mouth will adk as a demulcent, is to me very doubtful, in the 
other cafe of abforption, there may be circumftances, both in the 
nature of the acrimony prevailing,, and in the Hate of the oil 
abforbed, which we do not know with any exa&nefs. 

To conclude the fiibjedl of the demulcent power of oil, I muft 
obferve, that the oil commonly prefent in the blood, or even 
copioufly introduced, is not a demulcent with refpedt to fome 
acrimonies taken into the body. The vitriolic acid pafles copi¬ 
oufly by the fkin in its acid ftate when it cures the itch; and 
the muriatic acid is found ready to irritate ifliies and open ul¬ 
cers : and we might give other inftances of acrid matters pafllng 
by various fecretions in their acrid ftate, notwithftanding that a 
great deal of oil is at the fame time taken in. 

From thefe confiderations it feems probable, that the opera¬ 
tion of demulcents in covering acrimony in the mafs of blood 
muft be very inconfiderable ; and therefore, that they do not 
allay coughing by covering that acrimony, which, exhaling 
from the lungs, and applied to the glottis, excites that uneafy 
motion. But it is certain, that the taking in of demulcents of* 
ten allays coughing, and fbfpends the repetition of it for fome 
time j and this, without having recourfe to their operation in 
the mafc of blood, may be accounted for in another way. As 
coughing is ordinarily excited by a halitus or vapour of fome 
acrimony, arifing from the lungs, and irritating the very fen- 
fib le parts of the glottis and its neighbourhood ; fo by befmear- 
ing thefe parts with a demulcent matter, we may often avoid 
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the irritation we {peak of, and therefore the frequency of 
coughing; Accordingly, medicines perfectly mild and free 
from acrimony, but of canfiderable vifcidity, being fwallowed 
leifurely, fo that they may adhere to the fauces, anfwer thefe 
purpofes. 

After thefe general confiderations, I fhall offer a few re¬ 
marks upon the particulars that have been employed; leaving 
it to the. praditioner to employ them or not as he fhall judge 
proper. 


ASPERI FOLTiE; 


Symphitum. 

Some other of the afperi foliar contain a portion of mucilagi¬ 
nous matter; but it is not in common to the whole of the or¬ 
der, and I have fet down only two that have been chiefly 
in ufe. 

The root of the {ymphitum gives out a large proportion of a 
mild mucilaginous juice, and perhaps m larger proportion than 
almoft any other root; and therefore, while mucilaginous mat¬ 
ters are retained in our lifts, I do not perceive why both the 
Britifh colleges have entirely omitted the fymphitum. It may 
be of fervice, as alleged, in diarrheeas and dyfenteries ; but that 
it has ever been of life in hsemoptyfts, for the reafbns given a- 
bove, I cannot admit. 

CVNOGLOSSU 3 *. 

The root of this affords fo little mucilage, that it is not to 
be taken notice of oa this account j but it has been formerly 

considered 
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considered as having Somewhat of a narcotic quality, and its 
&oBble qualities might'lead to a belief of it; but trials made 
ton purpofe to examine this have not at all confirmed it. 

MUCILAGINOSA. 

These are the medicines efpecially trufted to in practice as 
demulcents; and I have fet down the chief of them, which are 
the moft pure and Ample mucilages which nature affords. 

,v. 

Gdmmi Arabicum. 

To this I have fubjoined the gummi cerafi, to fhow, that 
where it can be had in tolerable purity, it may be employed for 
every purpofe of the foreign gum Arabic. 

The gum Arabic is the mucilage moil univerfally employed, 
becaufe it can be introduced in the moft concentrated ftate, and 
therefore eafily in the largefl quantity; and its demulcent qua¬ 
lities are fuppofed to be very confiderable. They are fuppofed 
to reach the bronchise, and thereby to corred the acrimony 
that occafions coughing, and efpecially fuppofed to reach the 
urinary paflages, and there to cover any acrimony prevailing in 
the urine. This is a dodrine fo univerfally prevailing among 
phyficians, and fo generally followed in pradice, that I had 
great difficulty in trufting my own judgment in admitting any 
doubts concerning it; but after much refiedion, the reafons 
employed ftill prevail with me, and perfuade me, that even gum 
Arabic, as an internal demulcent, can be of no fervice beyond 
. the alimentary canaL Befides the general reafoning above with 
refped to this gum, the one taken from the quantity thrown 
in is of much weight with me. In common pradice, hardly 
more than a few ounces are given in one day; and wliat that can 
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give of a mucilaginous quality to many pounds of ferofity, I 
leave my intelligent reader to judge. Still however it, may not 
be thought enough to reafon li priori , and I fhould fay what ex¬ 
perience has a&ually taught. What others may have' obferved 
I cannot determine; but, for myfelf, I can aflert, that, in in¬ 
numerable trials, I have never obferved the effe&s of gum Ara¬ 
bic in the mafs of blood, or in the excretions derived from it. 
The mod frequent occafion for its ufe is in the ardor urinx j 
and in that I have been often difappointed, and have often 
found, that two pounds of water, or watery liquors, added to 
the drink, would be of more fervice than four ounces of gum 
Arabic taken in without fuch addition. 

Tragacantha. 

After what I have now faid on the fubjedt of gum Arabic, 
I need not fay that the tragacanth, though more powerful as a 
mucilage, cannot be of any greater ufe as a demulcent. 

After tliefe gums I have let down the Amylum , as, with a 
little water, it forms a confiderable portion of mucilage; and 
in this date it may be of ufe in the great guts in the cafe of 
dyfentery, but its demulcent powers cannot be confiderable; 
and even in the cafes of dyfentery might be better obtained, and 
with lefs trouble, from other fubdances. 

ICTHYOCOLLA. 

After the vegetable, I have here fubjoined the animal mu¬ 
cilages, the mod powerful of which is the icthyocolla. This 
may afford an ufeful medicine in the alimentary canal; but that 
it goes farther I cannot admit of: and all the arguments I have 
employed above againd the power of demulcents, will, in my 
opinion, apply equally here. 


With 
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With refped to this article, and to the one that follows the 
geUttmet ex rebus animaUbus, I would add, that there is another 
argument again# their retaining their mucilaginous quality in 
the blood-vefleh and excretions, which is, that as animal fub- 
ilances, from the nature of the animal ceconomy, they muft be 
conftantly approaching to a putreicent ftate, and in proportion 
to this, have their mucilaginous quality deftroyed. 

Oleosa Bland a. 

How far thefe can m any cafe prove demulcents, I cannot po- 
fitively determine; hut, in my introdu&ion to this chapter, I 
have confidered the matter as fully as I can, and need not re¬ 
peat any thing here. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER XIII. 


ANTACID A* 


T HAT there is almofi: perpetually in the human ftomach a 
quantity of acid of the nature of the vegetable acid from 
which it is derived, cannot, in my opinion, be doubted ; and 
that it is very often copioufly prefent there, every body knows. 
From thefe appearances, it might be fufpe&ed that a quantity 
of the fame acid might pafs unchanged into the mafs of blood, 
and be often prefent there. Dr Boerhaave, in writing his 
Aphorifms, feems to have been of this opinion, and mentions the 
fuppofed effects of an acid prevailing in the mafs of blood. But 
afterwards, on reflecting on the general tendency of the human 
ceconomy to a putrefcent ftate, he feems, in his chemiftry, to 
have deferted his former opinion; and the fuppofition of an 
acid in the mafs of blood has been deferted by all his followers, 
and indeed by every phyfician fince. The medicines, there¬ 
fore, comprehended under the title of this chapter, have been 
Vol. II. ^3 G confidered 
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confideted is adapted only to the corre&ion of Acidity in the 
alimentary canal. 

Some years ago I fhould have been of this Opinion, but fome 
late difcovmes have given me better inftru&ion. By the ana- 
lyfis of the urinary calculus by Scheele and Bergman, we are 
taught that this concretion is formed by an acid; and Boer- 
haave’s experiments Ihow, that a matter fit to form fuch a 
concretion is conftantly prefent in the moft healthy urine, and 
ready to form fuch a concretion whenever a matter fit to favour 
its accretion is prefented to it. All this (hows, that the acid oft¬ 
en copioufly taken in is not entirely deftroyed in the courle of 
the circulation, but fubfifts, and is carried to the remotefi: paf- 
fages. All this may make fome changes in our phyfiology of 
the fluids: but I am not ready to profecute this here, and can 
only at prefent make fome application to the pathology of the 
urinary calculus, and even this I cannot carry far. I cannot 
lay what are the means of determining the different quantities 
of calculous matter at different times prefent in the urine ; what 
are the various circumfiances that determine its concretions; and 
particularly, what are the caufes of the uneafinefs and pains that 
arife from calculi formed: 1 find all this to be extremely diffi¬ 
cult, and 1 fhall not attempt to folve thefe, and perhaps fome 
other problems that might arife. 

I must be iatisfied now with what feems to be enough for 
my purpofe ; which is, to obferve what experience has fhown, 
that antacid and alkaline fubftances are what have given the 
moft certain relief in the moft part of calculous cafes. 

r. 

This, has been long ago known; and phyficiana have very 
often gone into the opinion, 'that the relief obtained in fuch ca¬ 
fes 
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fibs was by the medicines difTolving the concretions that had 
been formed in the kidneys or bladder ; and it is not yet abfo~ 
lutely determined whether they ever do or not. I am indeed of 
opinion that they do not; but it is by no means neceflary to d - 
termine the queftion, as we allow it to be proper to employ' 
them wherever they conveniently can be* In the mean time, 
k is enough for me to remark, that it is. now fufEciently cer¬ 
tain, that alkalines do not always diflolve the ftones in the uri¬ 
nary pafiages j but, in many cafes, without diflolving the cal¬ 
culi, they certainly relieve the pain and uneafinefs which the 
prefence of the calculus occafionsj and therefore, upon every 
fuppofition, their employment is proper: and I proceed to what 
may be faid of the adminiftration of. 

PARTICULAR ANTACIDS. 

I have fet down a pretty long lift ; but it is not neceflary to 
take much notice of each of the particulars. The 

LAriDES Calcarije, 

Creta, and the feveral testacea, are much of the lame na¬ 
ture, and are efpecially fitted for correcting the acidities of the 
prima vise, and for that purpofe may be ufed in large quantities 3 
and feme have imagined, that by being joined with, the acid of 
the ftomach, they may become aftringent: but I have not ob* 
ferved this ; and if it does ever happen, I; believe it is a rare 
occurrence. They fometimes feem to be of fervice in. diarrhoea 
but this I impute not to their aftringent quality, but merely to 
their corre&ing acidity, which,, by being mixed with the bile,, 
bad occafioned.the difeafe* 


3.G 2: 


The 
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The cORAttiUM and corallina are alkaline and abforbent; 
but the prefent pra&ice negleft them as unneceflary. 

The corn# certi ustum is ftill retained in the lift of the 
London difpenfatory; but as it is the weakeft of all the abfor- 
bents, and has not, fo far as I know, any peculiar* virtues, I 
think it might have been omitted as it is by the Edinburgh 
college. 

Magnesia. 

This may be employed as an abforbent, as it does not differ 
in its chemical qualities from the others mentioned ; but in its 
medical, it differs from all the others, as, when joined with 
a vegetable acid, and fuch as it commonly meets with in the 
human ftomach, it proves a laxative, operating much in the 
fame manner, though not fo ftrongly, as the magnefia glauber 
fait. 

The antacids hitherto mentioned are chiefly employed for 
corre&ing the acidities of the ftomach, and have not been com¬ 
monly employed in the cafes of calculi as mentioned above, 
though, upon our theory, they might be, and fometimes have 
been, with advantage. It would appear that they cannot be 
conveniently employed in fuch quantity as to abforb fo much 
acid as fee ms neceflary to give fo entire relief in calculous cafes 
as is to be wifhed. It has ^therefore been found neceflary to 
have recourfe to the alkaline falts; and fuch I confider the im¬ 
pregnation of lime-water to be. This we have known in fe- 
. veral inftances, when taken in large quantity, to be fufhcient for 
the purpofe; and with refped to it, 1 have only to remark, that 
from many trials, the lime-water made from common lime- 

flone 
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ftone is equally effe&ual, and generally more agreeable, than 
that made from a lime prepared from any of the teftacea. 

As there may beipiperfedHom In preparing lime-water, and as 
it is frequently inconvenient to give it in fufficient quantity, fo 
pra&itioners have of late years depended upon the ufe of the 
proper alkaline falts; and as I am perfuaded that thefe, from 
feveral confiderations, are raoft effe&ual in their cauftic ftate, 
fo I have frequently obferved the good effe&s of it in that ftatc, 
as it has been commonly exhibited in what has been called Chit- 
tick’s medicine. This however has frequently failed; and I 
impute its failure either to its not being properly adminiftered, 
or to its not being given in fufficient quantity. 

In order to relieve the uneafinefs arifing from calculi, I know 
from much experience that it is neceffary that the alkaline re¬ 
medy fhould be exhibited in confiderable quantity, and very 
conftantly. But for this purpofe, on account of its acrimony, 
it is not eafy to exhibit the pure alkali, unlefs fome meafure is 
contrived for covering it in the mouth and fauces. Such a 
meafure might be fuppofed to be the employing foap j and I have 
accordingly found it, in fome caies, employed with great ad¬ 
vantage. But there are feveral inconveniencies that prevent the 
employment of it in large quantity } and though there might be 
means of obviating thefe, 1 do not enquire after them, as we 
have found another means of anfwering our purpofe that is 
commonly very effe&ual. This is done by faturating a pure 
fixed alkali with the aerial acid ,. This covers the acrimony, 
and any thing difagreeable in the alkali) which therefore can 
be taken down into the ftomach in large quantity : and as this 
acid is readily feparated by the acids fo conftantly prefent in the 

5 ftomach, 
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{tomach, it allows it to have all the effect in corre&ing the aci- 
dities.of the ftomach that can be wiihed for, and has now been 
found by frequent experience to relieve all the uneafinefs arifing 
from calculi more certainly and more completely than any other 
remedy formerly tried. The apparatus and meafures neceffary. 
in making this preparation are now fo commonly known, that li 
4o not think it necefiary to infert them here. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER XIV. 


ANTALKALINA. 


H AD it not been to give fome appearance of fyftem, and 
from my complaifance to Dr Boerhaave, who treats 
de Morbis ex Alkali fpontaneo , I fliould not have admitted of this 
chapter; for I am well perfuaded, that no alkaline fait, in its 
feparate ftate, ever exifts in the blood-veflels of the living hu¬ 
man body. The dodrine of Boerhaave, which I have juft 
mentioned, is, in almoft every part of it, incorred and erro¬ 
neous, and leads to no occafion for the ufe of antalkalines ; and 
the only occurrence that can require them is a very rare one, 
that of a pure alkali being thrown in by miftake or accident in¬ 
to the ftomach; and the means of taking oiF its irritation by 
acids is fufficiently obvious: only this farther is to be remark¬ 
ed, that as the alkali, in any noxious quantity, cannot have 
been introduced without hurting the mouth, fauces, and aefo- 
phagus, fo it is always neceflary, in fuch cafes, along with the, 
acids, to employ the large ufe of diluents and demulcents. 

3 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER XV. 


ANTISEPTIC A, 


T HAT there is, in the animal ceconomy, a conftant ten¬ 
dency to putrefcency and putrefa&ion, is now admitted 
by every pbyfician. The complete putrefa&ion cannot, in any 
confiderable portion of the body, take place without extinguifh- 
ing life j and therefore a competent putrefadUon is not a difeafe 
of a living body that can be an object of pra&ice. It is the ten¬ 
dency to it which, in any confiderable degree, produces various 
morbid diforders, and requires the utmoft fkill of our art to 
prevent. By what fteps this tendency proceeds, and in what 
different degrees it may appear, we do not clearly underftand y 
and therefore, to this tendency, in all its feveral degrees, I have 
•given the general name of Putrefcency ; and the medicines fitt¬ 
ed to moderate and coirredt this I name Antifeptics, and have 
endeavoured to enumerate them in this chapter. 


The 
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The lift is taken from experiments made out of the body; 
and even there they (how their power to be in various degree, 
and manifeftly to be more or lefs fuited to application in the li¬ 
ving body. But before proceeding to confider that, I muft 
obferve, that the ftate of putrefcency in the living body feems 
to be in different conditions, and requiring therefore different 
remedies. The one I call the Acute, the other the Chronic, Pu¬ 
trefcency. The firft attends febrile diforders of various kinds ; 
and, if I miftake not, appears upon occafion in fevers of every 
kind. The chemical condition of the fluids in this putrefcency 
I do not pretend to determine with any clearnefs. But, in my 
Firft Liues, on the fubjed of the Prognoftic in Fevers, I have 
endeavoured to mark the various fymptoms by which what I 
judge the putrefcent ftate of the fluids may be afcertained, and 
to remedy which our antiieptic remedies are to be applied. 

The other fpecies of putrefcency, which I have called the 
Chronic, is, as I judge, what appears in fcurvy; and although 
the nature and chemical ftate of the fluids in this difcafe are not 
well afcertained, yet I think it enough that, as the fymptoms 
of the difeafe are well known, and for the moft part chara&er- 
iftically determined, I may fpeak of it as an objedt of the ap¬ 
plication of antifeptic remedies, which are often employed in 
the cure of it with advantage. Of thefe, in particular, as e- 
numerated in my catalogue, I would now proceed to fpeak; 
but muft firft make a remark that muft in fome meafure correct 
the general fyftem. 

I have faid that one ftate of putrefcency is that which efpe- 
cially accompanies febrile diforders; but I believe that the 
fame ftate may occur without having any fever joined with it. 
We have feen feveral inftances in which numerous petechia; 

Vol. II. 3 H * have 
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have appeared on the furfacc of the body, without any fever ap¬ 
pearing at the fame time : but a& with thefe petechiae there oc* 
curs a fetid breath and fpongy bleeding gums, thefe with the 
petechiae have been confldered as marks of a. putrefeent ftate of 
the fluids. 

• I have known one iiiftance which feems applicable to our: 
prefent conflderation This was a woman who lived very con- 
ftantly upon vegetable aliment, and had not " been expofed, fo 
far as could be judged, to any febrile or putrid contagion, was,, 
without feeling any other diforder, affe&ed with numerous pe¬ 
techias over the whole furface of her body. After thefe had 
continued for fome days, without any fymptom of fever, fhe 
was afle&ed with fwelied and bleeding gums, with fetid breath' 
and much third; and in the courfe of a week or two more, al- 
moft every fymptom of a' putrid fever came on, and in a few. 
days proved fatal.. 

Such cafes, with the petechial cafes above mentioned, feem 
to fhow that the human fluids, without fever, and without the 
caufes of feurvy having been applied, may run into a putrefeent 
ftate ; and whether this cafe may be confldered as a peculiar, 
ftate of putrefcency, I dare not determine, but am much dif- 
pofed to think it not much different from the others; and that,, 
indeed, though different by its caufes, it is much the fame with) 
the febrile putrefcency... 

*■ 

Having thus afeertained thefe different ftates as well as li. 
fcan, I proceed, to give fome remarks on 
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PARTICULAR ANTISEPTICS. 

Sales Acidi. 

These are univerfally antifeptic, and may be employed in all 
cafes of putrefcency. The foflll acids have not been employed 
in fcurvy with aqy advantage $ and the reafon is obvious, as 
that difeafe requires a change in the animal fluid, which we 
have fhown above does not admit of an union with tliefe foflll 
acids. It is therefore that in this difeafe the vegetable acids, as 
capable of fuch union, are more univerfally proper, and are ac¬ 
cordingly employed with certain fuccefs. In the febrile pu¬ 
trefcency, a foflil acid, particularly the vitriolic, has been very 
generally employed j and whether from its concentrated ftate 
it has any advantage, I cannot determine: but as it does not 
unite with the animal fluid, and is even limited in the quantity 
in which it can be exhibited, I am perfuacjjed that the vegetable 
acid, both by the union it can form with the animal fluid, and 
by the large quantity in which it may be given, will be the 
moft effe&ual. 

Whether as antifeptics there is any difference between the 
native acid of vegetables, and the fermented acid in vinegar, 
may be a queftion. I am difpofed to think, that in cafes of 
febrile putrefcency, the latter may be generally ufeful, and per¬ 
haps more fit than the former; but in cafes of fcorbutic pu- 
.trefcency, I am pretty certain that the native acid, for reafons 
already given, will be always the moft ufeful: but the former, 
as approaching more to an alimentary matter, mull be fitter in 
the cafe of fcurvy. 
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Sales Alkalini. 

Tum Fixi tum Volatilis. 

Experiments out of the body fihow that thefe alkalines are 
truly antifeptic powers; but at the fame time it is equally well 
known that they are conftantly imbued with fuch an acrimony 
that they cannot by themfelves be introduced into the body 
without adling more by their ftimulant than by their antifeptic 
powers. The volatile alkali may fometimes be an ufeful reme¬ 
dy in putrid fevers; but it cannot, as fome have imagined, be 
given more freely on account of its antifeptic powers, as it can 
never be given largely enough to have any efFedt by thefe 
qualities. 

Sales Neutri vel Terrestris. 

These faline matters, by experiments out of the body, are 
manifeftly antifeptic ? but how far applicable in cafes of morbid 
putrefcency, we are very doubtful. As, in my opinion, fcurvy 
confifts in a preternaturally faline ftate of the blood, fo 1 would 
judge that every addition of faline matter muft be in fome mea- 
fure hurtful, and therefore that they are not anywife admiffible 
In this difeafe. 

In the cafe of febrile putrefcency, no fuch objedlion lies a- 
gainll their ufe j and they are commonly employed In fevers* 
both for their refrigerant and antifeptic powers* The former 
purpofe is often obtained by their operation on the Homach j. 
but.that their refrigerant power renders them antifeptic is very 
doubtful: But however that may be, I am perfuaded that ia 
any quantity in which they can be taken into the body, their 
antifeptic powers in the blood-veffels can never be considerable. 

An 
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An ounce of nitre exhibited in divided dofes in the courfe of 
twenty-four hours, can have little effed on a fermentation go¬ 
ing on in the whole mafs of blood, or in the ferofity, confiding 
at lead of fifteen pounds of fluid. 

Peantarum Partes Acida:. 

This need not have been inferted after the general title of 
Acida j but it was not amifs to point out, that the native acid 
of vegetables is the antifeptic that can be employed in the 
larged quantity ; and for a reafon given above, is, I believe,, 
adapted to every fpecies of fcurvy. 

Olera Acescentia. 

As thefe can be introduced largely as an aliment, they are 
found to be the mod powerful and efFe&ual antifeptics that can 
be employed in fcurvy. 

As I am perfuaded that the mod certain means of obviating 
fcurvy is by filling the blood-vedels with acefcent matter, fo I 
long ago gave my opinion, that Sugar and Honey much em¬ 
ployed in diet might be a means of preventing the difeafe ; and 
my opinion on this fubjedt gave the firfl hint to Dr Macbridk. 
for his propofing the employment of malt. I am not indeed 
certain that fugar, in its purely faline date, will fo readily enter 
into the compofitiou of the animal fluid as a farinaceous mat¬ 
ter, which, befides fugar, contains a quantity of other alimen¬ 
tary fubdance ; but I dill maintain, that the infufion of malt„ 
which has been found to be fo falutary, has its virtues chiefly 
depending upon the fugar it contains.. 

Plantje SiLiquosjE et Alliaceje. 

Why I put thefe together will be obvious from what is faidi 

of 
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of them above. Both thefe orders of plants, by experiments 
out of the body, ihow an antifeptic power, and may be fuppofed 
to have more or iefs of the fame when taken into the blood ; 
and even upon that footing have their ule in fcurvy: but their 
antifeptic powers are not confiderable; and I am of opinion, 
that in any quantities in which they can be taken in, except 
it be in Fuch quantity as can be employed as alimentary, and be 
at the fame time direded to an acefcent fermentation, they 
cannot be considered as powerful antileptics: and I hold the 
nioft acrid fubftances of the orders mentioned to be efpecially 
ufeful in fcurvy by their promoting the excretions of putrefcent 
matter by perfpiration and urine. 

Astingentia. 

In experiments out of the body, thefe are found to be power¬ 
ful antifeptics; but I do not find that they can be taken into 
the body in fuch quantity as to be internally of much fervice. 
They have been frequently employed in the cafe of fcurvy ; but 
their effeds have never appeared to be confiderable : and I am 
of opinion that they fliould not occupy the place of more power¬ 
ful remedies. 


Amara. 

I have to fay much the fame thing of thefe as I have faid of 
the aflringentia ; and they have never been found very ufeful 
in obviating or preventing fcurvy. In cafes, however, of a 
’febrile putrefcency, commonly attended with a confiderable 
debility, they may pofiibly, by their tonic powers, have their 
ufe. 3 
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I- am led to this in conildering the Peruvian bark, which I 
comprehend under the title of Amara. This bark is well known 
to pra&itioners to be highly ufeful in all cafes of febrile pu- 
trefcency, when it is employed in fufficient quantity. Whether 
however its effe&s are to be afcribed to its tonie, or to peculiar 
antifeptic powers, I cannot certainly determine ; but 1 am dif- 
pofed to think that the former opinion is the bell founded; 
which, however, need not prevent pra&itioners, either in the 
cafe of fever or fcurvy, from, employing its antifeptic power as 
far as they may think proper- 

Tiie benefit received from it in fcurvy has never been re-1 
markable j and I Ihould fay the fame thing of it that I faid above 
of aftringents, that it fliould never occupy the place of more 
eftedual remedies. 

Whether, in cales of fever, any other tonic medicine might 
be employed in place of the bark, does not feem yet to be deter¬ 
mined by proper experiments) but it certainly deferves to be 
confidered, when upon occafion the bark may be wanting. 

Aromatics, 

And their eflential oils, are fet down here, as being certainly, 
in experiments out of the body, antifeptic j but I am of opinion 
that they cannot, upon account of their ftimulant and heating, 
power, be admitted as medicines in any cales of putrefcency,, 
except that in certain cafes of gangrene they may be externally 
employed,. 

Camphora. 

The various and lingular power of this we have taken notice 
of above), but there are none of its powers more remarkable than 

its 
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its antifeptic; and though for its ufe in this way it can hardly 
be given in large quantity, I am clearly of opinion, that in all 
cafes of putrid fever, where it can be on any account admitted, 
it ought always, with a view to its antifeptic power, be employ¬ 
ed as largely as pofiible. In cafes of external putrefcency its 
ufe has often been moft beneficial. 

Gummi Resinjs. 

I have fet down thefe in the lift of antifeptics, as they prove 
manifeftly fuch in experiments out of the body j but there is 
the fame obje&ion to their internal ufe as I made with refpe<ft 
to the aromatics. Their ftimulant cannot be compenfated by 
their antifeptic powers. 

Their external ufe I leave to be judged of by the furgeonsj 
but I believe it has been more frequently employed than it 
ought to have been. 

The other articles of the catalogue of antifeptics, that is, 
Crocus, Contrayerva, Valerian, and Opium , are all fet down here 
upon the fame footing as the laft article of Gummi Refinae; and 
that is, from their being found in experiments out of the body 
to be in feme meafure antifeptic ; but none of them are fo con- 
fiderably or powerfully fuch as to promife being of much ufe in 
cafes of morbid putrefcency. 

Vinum et Liquores Fermentati. 

After what I have faid above of the ufe of acids and acef- 
cents, l need'hardly have inferted this article; but it cannot 
be amifs to repeat, that the plentiful ufe of weak fermented li¬ 
quors of all kinds are moft certain means both of obviating and 
curing fcurvy. 
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I have here fet down> Alcohol, a s< certainly one of the moffc 
powerful antifeptics known: but as we cannot eafily dived it 
of its ftimulant power, it is very doubtful if it ever can be em¬ 
ployed as an antifeptic in cafes of nlbrbid putrefcency. 

There are, however, cafes of putrefcency attended with very 
great debility j and whether in fuch cafes the alcohol properly 
diluted can be employed in place of wine and bark, may be 
doubtful j but in cafes where either of thefe are wanting, or 
cannot be eafily obtained, I am perfuaded that the diluted alco¬ 
hol may be ufefully employed. 


EVACUANTIA. 

Having now confidered the feveral medicines which are fup- 
pofed to change the date and condition of the fluids, I proceed 
to confider thole which excite and promote the evacuation of 
them. 

In this I do not find it necefTary to confider evacuations in 
general, and therefore thefe made by blood-letting, bliftering, 
or other fiich* and am only to confider thefe evacuations which 
are produced by exciting and promoting thofc which nature has 
inftituted. 

"With refpedt to thefe I might obferve, that the evacuation 
may be produced in two ways; that is, either by medicines 
which change the ftate of the fluids, fo as to fit and difpofe 
them to pafs off more copioufly by certain fecretions, or by 
medicines which internally or externally are applied to excre- 
tories, from which we propofe to excite a more copious excre- 
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tion. ^Thefe different meafures, however, we do not propofe to 
confidcr here, as we think it will be more properly done when 
we are to confider the feveral particular evacuations to be 
treated of. We proceed then to confider the particular evacu¬ 
ations and evacuants, arranging them as they occur a capite ad 
calcm s that is, confidering firft thofe made from the fuperior 
parts, and afterwards thofe from the inferior. This arrange¬ 
ment has no particular advantages; hut no better offers itfelf at 
prefent. 

1 begin therefore with the Enrhines. 


CHAP- 
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T HESE are medicines which procure a difcharge from the 
nofe, fometimes of a mucous, and fometimes of a thinner 
fluid ; but which in both cafes we fuppofe to proceed from the 
mucous follicles of the Schneiderian membrane upon the internal 
furface of the nofe, and of the cavities adjoining to it. 

This evacuation is fometimes procured without any fneezing, 
but frequently attended with it. This however implies no dif¬ 
ference, but merely that of ftronger or weaker ftimulus in the 
medicine employed. The fneezing that occurs may have par¬ 
ticular effedts by the concuflxon it occasions; but it does not 
vary the evacuation induced by the medicine, excepting that 
with fneezing there is commonly a larger evacuation pro¬ 
duced. 

This evacuation often goes no further than to reftore the na- 
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tural evactration when it had been interrupted; but it common* 
ly goes further, and increafes the evacuation beyond its ufual- 
meafure; and that not only for fame time after the medicine 
has been applied, bat alfo for fome following days. 

This evacuation not only empties, but alfo produces, a larger 
excretion from the mucous follicles of the Schneiderian mem¬ 
brane : but, agreeable to the laws of the circulation, this muff 
produce an afflux of fluids Uroov the - neighbouring veflels, and 
in fome meafure empty tl fl fc. By this it often relieves rheu* 
made congeftions in the neighbouring mufcles, and particularly 
thofe in which the toothach often confifts* 

:; ! : t 

But not only the more nearly adjoining mufcles are thus re¬ 
lieved, but the effe&s may extend further to the whole of the 
branches of the external carotid j and we have known inftances 
of headachs, pains of the ear, and ophthalmias, cured or relie¬ 
ved by the ufe of errhines. How far their effects may extend, 
cannot be exadlly determined; but it is probable that they may 
operate more or lefs on the whole veflels of the head, as even a 
branch of the internal carotid paffes into the nofe : and inde¬ 
pendent of this, it is not improbable that our errhines may have 
been of ufe in preventing apoplexy and palfy; which at lead is 
to be attended to fo far, that whenever any approach to thefe 
difeafes is fufpe&ed, the drying tip of the mucous di(charge 
ihould be attended to, and, if poffible, reflored. 

These are the effe&s of an increafed difeharge from the 
nofe: and we are to fay next how. they, are to be obtained; 
which is to be done by ftimulants applied to the internal furfacs 
©f the nofe j and I have fet down a lift of fuch as may be em¬ 
ployed. Thefe differ only by the degree of acrimony they pof- 
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fefs; and I have endeavoured to arrange them accordingly: but 
1 could not pofiibly do this with much accuracy, 

** , 

Beta, .... 

. • < . ><.<i / 

This is of no great power, but .1 have fet it down ; as from 
the time of Galen to the prefent it has been marked by many 
writers as an ufeful errhine : but in thy trials, the juice fuuffed 
up the nofe gave no large or durable evacuation. 

Betonica. Marjorana. 

These by themfelves have not much power as errhines; and 
I believe the power they have is in common to them with many 
others of the verticillated plants; and they feem to be only ufe^* 
ful, by difiiiling and giving, an agreeable odour to the other er¬ 
rhines, 

Asaritm. 

This is to be considered hereafter as an emetic and purga¬ 
tive, and here only as an. errhine, in the lift of which it has 
been long reckoned ; and I truly find it to be one of the mod 
ufeful and convenient. In large dofes it is very powerful, and 
fometimes too violent; but in more moderate dofes,not exceed¬ 
ing- a few grains, and repeated for feveral evenings together, it 
may be employed to procure a pretty large watery difcharge 
from the nofe; and which fometimes continues for leveral days- 
together. By this it has the general efTe&s of errhines above 
mentioned, and particularly has proved very ufeful in toothach* 
and ophthalmias, > ‘ 

It is properly the balls of the pulvis fternutatorius.of our col¬ 
leges; but I judge the London college have added too large a 
proportion of the cephalic plants, which renders the dofe of the 
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chief ingredient, the ifamm, by much more bulky than ccnive- 
nient; and that the Edinburgh college have given a compofi- 
tion much more convenient for a proper exhibition. I find 
that three grains of afarum is a proper dofe j and that four 
grains of the whole powder makes a convenient fnuff. 

Nicotiana. 

This, as commonly prepared for perfons who amufe them- 
felves by fnuffing, I find may, with people unaccuftomed with 
it, be conveniently enough employed as an errhine. It will be 
of different force with different perfons; but in a moderate dofe 
it is never violent with any. Repeated once a-day, it may, like 
the afarum, continue a difeharge for fome time; but repetition 
is ready to diminifh its power, and render it ufelefs. I obferved 
above, that even in people accuftomed to {huffing, it has differ¬ 
ent effe&s in producing more or lefs of a difeharge from the 
nofe: and from my own experience, I am led to repeat here, 
that whenever the difeharge has been confiderable, the laying 
afide fiioffing, and therefore fufpending that difeharge, may 
have very bad effe&s, 

Euphorbium. 

Here I enter upon the mention of the more acrid errhines, 
and I believe the euphorbium is one that is the mod fo: but 
before mentioning the precautions neceflary in the ufe of it, 
and feveraf others that might be added, I muft obferve that the 
more acrid errhines, even in moderate dofes, are ready to in¬ 
flame the internal furface of the nofe, and often to a confider¬ 
able degree; and this is often communicated not only to the 
immediately adjoining parts, but to the whole branches of the 
exccfhal carotid, fo that the whole of the teguments of the 
head are affeiled with confiderable fwelling. Thefe effe&s, by 
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being at the feme time attended with haemorrhagy from the 
nofe, and violent fneezings, may have very mtfchievous effe&s; 
and it is very feldom that they ever anfwer any purpofe of me¬ 
dicine. It is therefore nay opinion that they fhould never be 
employed in dofes that may have the confequences mentioned. 
Whether they are ever to be employed in leller dofes I am 
doubtful. I have feen fome inftances of megrims, opthalmias, 
and particularly toothacbs, cured by the violent operation of 
errhines ; but I never thought it fafe to imitate the practice. 

It is polfible that, employed in very moderate doles, they 
may increafe the power, and render more permanent the effects 
of the alarum or of tobacco 3 and I have fometimes thought 
that they anfwered this purpofe : but it is the white hellebore 
only that I have employed to the quantity of one grain to half 
a dram of the fneezing powder. I have fometimes tried the 
euphorbium, but it is liable to be violent even in very finall 
quantities. 

There is one fternutatory fometimes employed by the Vulgar 1 ' 
of this country, and that is the fuccus radicis iridis noftratis j 
but as the juice is fnuffed up the nofe, the dofe of it cannot be 
well meafured > and I have frequently found the effedt? of it 
very violent. 
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F O R the fake of comprehending the laft article, I have 
thought it neceflary to employ the general title, while with 
refpedl to the others I could not diftinguilh them as a&ing more 
upon the mucous follicles than upon the falivary glands. It an- 
fwers our purpofe very well to diftinguifh the fialagoga as applied 
externally to the excretories from which the evacuation is to be 
produced, or as they are applied internally, and operating as 
fuppofed on the ftate of the fluids to be poured out. 

The medicines externally applied, are, for obvious reafons, 
named Mafticatories. They have frequently, and properly 
enough, been called Apophlegmatizonta $ but I did not employ 
the term, becaufc it comprehends, without diftin&ion, both the 
errhines and external fialagogues. 

The latter, which I am to fpeak of notv, are certain acrid 
fubftances, which, applied to the internal furface of the mouth, 
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Simulate the excretories of faliva and mucus opening there ; or 
as nature has ordered that upon any acrid matter being applied 
to the fenfible parts of the tongue, or internal furface of the 
mouth, that a quantity of faliva and mucus fhould be poured 
out to wafh it off, or to obviate its effe&s; fo by this, as well 
as by an application to the excretories, an evacuation is pro¬ 
duced, and commonly a much larger than can be produced by 
any application of errhines. 

This evacuation, however, operates in a manner very analo¬ 
gous to that of the errhines. By their emptying the falivary 
glands and mucous follicles, they produce an afflux of fluids 
from all the neighbouring veflels, and which is upon occafion 
extended, as we alleged the evacuation of errhines to be, to the 
whole branches of the external carotid. By this it will be readi¬ 
ly underftood that our mafticatories may -relieve rheumatic con- 
gcftions, not only in the neighbouring parts, as in the cafe of 
toothach, but alfo congeftions or inflammatory difpofition in 
any part of the fyftem of the external carotid. 

The means that may be employed for the purpofe are many; 
and indeed every one that can prove acrid or heating to the 
tongue or internal furface of the mouth. I have fet down a lift 
marking the angelica as mild and agreeable; the imperatoria, 
as one more acrid, or as more acrid ftill, the pyrethrum, which 
therefore is commonly employed. I need not profecute the 
pointing out and confidering others ; and have only to mention, 
that I have found none more effectual, though not marked in 
my lift, than a bit of frefh horfe-radifh root held in the mouth, 
and chewed a little there. 
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These are the external fialagogues ; and I muft next treat of 
the internal, of which the only example is the celebrated 

Hydrargyrus. 

This I fliall often fpeak of under the appellations of Quick- 
filver and Mercury; but thefe terms are now fo commonly em¬ 
ployed and underftood that I am in no danger of being mifta- 
ken. I diall treat of this medicine as fully as I can, as it is one 
of the molt ufeful and univerfal medicines known ; and it has 
indeed, on that account, been the fubjed of much difeuflion 
and writing: but as 1 judge much of this to be fuperfluous, I 
am to endeavour to bring the matter into the moft concife and 
fimple view poflible. 

Quicksilver in its native, and as we commonly fpeak, its 
running date, is, I am perfuaded, a perfe&ly inert fubftance 
with refped to the human body. About fixty years ago, upon 
the authority of Dr Dover, the author of the Ancient Phvji- 
cia/^s Legacy , crude quickfilver was brought into frequent, 
and even into fafhionable ufe and I knew many inftances in 
which it was employed very largely, and for a long time : but 
upon the moft fair and ftrid examination that I could make, it 
never had any fenfible effeds, or cured any one difeafe. 

Since that time,.it has hardly ever been employed in pradice, 
except upon the fuppofition that by its weight it may overcome 
fome ftridures or obftrudions in the inteftinal canal. But the 
theory of this has been miftaken ; and I have never known, in 
feveral inftances of its employment, nor have 1 heard of, any 
inftances of its fuccefs in pradice. 

To render quickfilver therefore adive with refped to the hu¬ 
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man body, fome changes in its chemical Bate, or Tome additions 
to its fubBance, ace found to be neceflary. What are the vari¬ 
ous means of rendering it thus adive, I fliall endeavour to as¬ 
certain hereafter: But as I am difpofed to judge that the eflcds 
of it, in all its adive Bates, however various, are always Very much 
or nearly the fame, I fhall begin firfl with confidering thefe. 

Universally mercury in its adive Bate feems to be a fiimu- 
lus to every fenfible and moving fibre of the body to Which it 
is immediately applied; and in confequence, it is particularly 
a fiivnulus to every excretory of the fyBern to which it is ex¬ 
ternally or internally applied. Befides its noted eflcds upon the 
excretories of the faliva, it feems to operate upon the whole of 
thofe of the alimentary canal. It proves often diuretic and I 
have particular proofs of its reaching and ading upon the or¬ 
gans of perfpiration. 

Although it may fometimes operate more upon certain ex- 
cretions than upon others, it may be prefujned, that when any 
tolerable quantity is thrown into the body, it is in part difiri- 
buted over the whole; and therefore its medicinal efled is, 
that it is the moB univerfal aperient and deobBruent known : 
and to how many cafes of difeafe this operation may be appli¬ 
cable, will be fufliciently obvious. 

But before going further, I would allege, that the efFeds we 
mention of its producing evacuations depend entirely upon the 
flimulus given to the excretories, and not at all to any change 
produced in the Bate of the fluids. This indeed is not the com¬ 
mon opinion, but 1 am difpofed to maintain my own j as upon many 
occafions of mercury thrown into the body very largely, I have 
found no difference in the appearance of the Bate of the blood 
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drawn out of the veins. From the ftimulus given by mercury 
to the whole fyftem, I have always found the blood putting on 
the fame appearance that it does in inflammatory difeafes; and 
particularly, I have not obferved any circumftance that implies 
any diminution of its ordinary confiftence. 

It has been the common opinion that mercury does diminifti 
the confiftence of the blood, and very much increafes its fluidi¬ 
ty ; but no evidence or proof of this as a fail, that I know of, 
has been produced : and I believe it has been taken up upon 
naiftaken fadfcs, and fupported by a theory which feems to me 
to be without foundation. This theory, however, has been fo 
common and fo univerfal, that I judge it neceffary for me to 
(how it to be falfeand I do it upon the following confide- 
rations. 

Besides the general obje&ions that I have made above to the 
do&rine of the attenuantia and incidentia, the particular appli¬ 
cation of mercury # to the purpofe feems to be very ill founded. 
It lias been fuppofed that the fpecific gravity of the particles of 
mercury might give it more than ufual force ii dividing the 
coherent portions of our fluids : But if it is attended to, that as 
the particles of all bodies, by being divided, have their furfaces 
fo much enlarged, in proportion to their quantity of matter, 
that the refiftance to their paffage through other fluids is fo 
much increafed, that the heavieft of bodies, gold, can be fo di¬ 
vided as to be fufpended in water j and though we cannot pre- 
cifely determine how much the particles of mercury may be 
divided in its different preparations, yet it may be confidently 
prefumed, that in all of them they are fo much divided as to 
take off entirely the effect of their gravity. 
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I know that a grain of corrofive fublimate may be divided 
in eight ounces of water, fo that a portion of it may be rendered 
fenfible in every drop of that water. There is therefore no 
probability of mercury a&ing upon the fluids by its fpecific 
gravity. Whether, however, by its chemical qualities, it ma y 
not have effe&s on the ftate of our fluids, I cannot be fo pofitivj 
in maintaining; and muft candidly own that its efFe&s in the 
fcurvy feem to point out fome effedh of it upon the mafs of 
blood. But however it may be in this fpecial cafe, I am per- 
fuaded ftill from what we have faid above, and from many cir- 
cumftances we fliall hereafter mention I conclude, that the 
chief effeds of mercurial medicines are to be afcribed to their 
general ftimulus of the fyftem, and elpecially to their ftimula- 
ting the various excretories of it. 

I have obferved that mercury may, by the circumftances of 
the conftitution, or perhaps by the nature of the preparation 
employed, be determined to pafs off rather by one excretory 
than another: but in this there is nothing more remarkable 
than its very conftant tendency to pafs off by the falivary ex¬ 
cretion. k difeovers this fo readily, that unlefs diverted by art 
to another excretion, a very fmall quantity of it will always 
take this courfe. 

Tins determination gives a problem which has always been 
confidered as a principal one in the confideration of mercury ; 
and the folution of it has been varioufly attempted. The fpe¬ 
cific gravity has been again here employed; and upon the fup- 
pofition of its retaining the dire& line in which it is impelled, 
it is fuppofed that it will thereby be more certainly determined to 
the vefiels of the head : but as we do not admit of the effedl of 
the fpecific gravity, fo we fay, that though it were admitted, the 
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application of it here is not founded on a eorreCt anatomy, and 
that the whole of the reafoning on this fubjeCt is manifeftly 
frivolous. 

I believe that from every confideration the mechanical ope¬ 
ration of mercury will be readily deferted; aud we mult feek 
for the folution of our problem from chemical confiderations, 
which, however, I find to be attended with much difficulty. 

The fuppofition of its dififolving the blood in fuch a manner 
as to render it particularly fit and difpofed to pafs of?’ more 
copioufly by the falivary glands, cannot, after what we have 
faid above again!? the difl'olving power in general, be anywife 
admitted ; and we rnufl ft ill therefore feek for another folution 
of our problem. I fliall here offer a conjecture on the fubjeCt; 
but as a conjecture only I allow it to be received. 

I suppose that mercury has a particular difpofition to unite 
with ammoniacal falts ; and an ammoniacal fait increafing the 
folubility of corrofive fublimate is to me ftrongly in proof of 
this. In illuftration of it, I would obferve, that the union of 
mercury with the ammoniacal fait of the ferofity, explains well 
why mercury is fo much difpofed, and more univerfally than any 
other fubftance we know of, to pafs oft’by the various excretories 
of the body. At the fame time, if we can allow, what is very 
probable, that ammoniacal falts pafs off by the falivary glands 
more copioufly than by any other excretion, we fliall find a 
reafon why mercury, aflbciated with fuch ammoniacal fait, will 
readily pafs to the falivary glands j and being thus applied to 
their excretories, will produce the faliyatioa that fo readily 
happens. 
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I i-iave thus attempted a folution of the problem propofed, 
but muft obviate fome objections that feem to arife to my doc¬ 
trine. The fcetor of the breath attending falivation is fuppoftd 
to Alow that fome putrid diffolutioi} of the fluids has taken 
place : but however we may account for that fetor, we mult 
fill maintain from what we have faid above, that there is no 
fuch general putrefcency taking place. And I mu ft add here, 
that there is not only no fymptoms of putrefcency in the other 
parts of the fluids appearing during the time of the higheft lali¬ 
vation, but that mercury has no tendency to induce any Inch 
ftate appears to me from hence, that when the body has been 
long and largely drenched with mercury, as foon as the irrita¬ 
tion of this ceafes, there is not the final left fymptom of putref¬ 
cency, or of any tendency to it, appears in the ftate of the fluids, 
which on the contrary immediately appear in their moll natural 
and perfect ftate. The factor therefore attending falivation 
muft be referred to fome operation upon the fuliva itfelfj upon 
which I might perhaps offer a conjecture, but do not incline to 
offer any more of that kind. 

However it may be, I think it is probable that the operation 
of mercury is almoft entirely in the mouth $ and it is proper to 
obferve, that the buftnefs commonly proceeds in this manner. The 
operation of the mercury is always firft perceived by a difagree- 
able tafte in the mouth, which is commonly fuch as if fome pre¬ 
paration of copper had been applied to it. This is always attended 
with fome degree of rednefs and fwelling in the gums and other- 
parts of the mouth. As thefe fymptoms increafe, the faliva 
flows more copioufly j and commonly thefe fymptoms of irri¬ 
tation, and the largeuefs of the falivation, are in proportion to 
one another; fo that there can be no doubt that the flow of 
faliva depends upon an irritation applied to the excretories of 
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that fluid: and though we fhould not be able to explain the 
whole of the phenomena attending it, we have no occafion to 
feek for any other caufe of the excretion produced. 

After tliefe remarks upon the operation of mercury, we are 
led to fpeak of its effects in curing difeafes : and here nothing 
more remarkable prefents itfelf than its peculiar power in curing 
the venereal difeafe. How it is peculiarly adapted to this, 
it is difficult to explain; and the explanation has been attempt¬ 
ed in different ways. 

Some ingenious men have thought that mercury is an anti¬ 
dote to the poil'on which occafions the difeafe; and though they 
have not brought any evidence in proof of this, they have 
fliown that other explanations are fo unfatisfying that we are 
in a manner obliged to have recourfe to this j and I have lately 
met with fome fads that are very favourable to the fuppofition. 
A phyfician took a quantity of matter from a venereal chancre, 
and mixing it with a quantity of Plenck’s gummy folution of 
mercury, he applied this mixture to a found perfon, but could not 
find that it produced either a chancre or any other fy philitic fy mp- 
tom. This may feem to afford fome conclufion ■, but as I am 
not acquainted with the circumftances of the experiment, nor 
have any account of its being repeated with attention, I cannot 
admit of any conclufion from it j both becaufe it is very pofiible 
that the gummy folution might render the mercury inert, with¬ 
out making any change in the nature of it, and becaufe it is 
(till liable to all the objedions that can be made to the opera- 
• tion of an antidote. 

With refped to this, not to mention the difficulties which 
occur in explaining the application of the antidote to the poi- 
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Ton, I think It neceflary only to oiler one coniideration; which 
is, that if mercury he an antidote to the venereal poifon, the 
cure of the difeafe ihould be always more or lefs readily fi- 
nifhed, according to the quantity of mercury thrown into the 
body : and confidering how univerfelly the poifon is diftufed, 
it ihould feem that a pretty large quantity of mercury ihould 
always be neceflary; but praditioners will hardly allow that 
either of thefe circumftances conftantly take place; and we main¬ 
tain that the moil adive preparations are moil fpeedy in curing 
the difeafe. 

Whether corroiive fublimate be always the moil proper re¬ 
medy may be doubtful; but we maintain, that-in many inftances 
it cures the difeafe by a fmaller quantity of mercury than can 
be done by any other preparation, though the latter introduces 
the mercury in much larger proportion. This to me renders it 
very probable, and almoil certain, that mercury does not cure 
the difeafe by being an antidote to the poifon, but in fome 
other way, whether we can explain this or not. 

The mofl fpecious argument in favour-of mercury's being an 
antidote, is its being applied to parts of the body in which the 
venereal poifon is accumulated more largely, and its proving 
readily a cure of the local difeafe. This appears efpecially 
in the cafe of chancres, which are readily cured by the im¬ 
mediate application of mercury to them : but this does not af¬ 
ford a conclufion; for mercury in like manner cures many 
ulcerations in which no venereal poifon is fufpeded. And if any 
body ihould imagine that mercury cures thofe ulcerations by 
its being an antidote to the poifon they contain, fuch an ima¬ 
gination muft be correded, when it is confidered that balfams, 
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and more certainly copper, will anfwer the purpofe of curing 
thofe ulcerations as well as mercury. The cure of chancres 
therefore, by the application of mercury, does not neceflarily 
infer its power as an antidote; nor do I know any other argu¬ 
ments that can be adduced in favour of fuch an opinion. 

It was however obferved above, that the chief reafon for fup- 
pofing that mercury cured by being an antidote, was, that no other 
good explanation was given how it otherwife cured the difeafe. 
But it is incumbent on us to obviate a conclufion we do not 
admit of; and therefore, that we fhould attempt a difficult 
problem, which is, to explain here in what manner mercury 
does cure the venereal difeafe. We are well perfuaded that it does 
it by increafing the excretions, by which the poifon is thrown out 
of the body. In fupport of this opinion we obferve, that we have 
not known any inftance of the difeafe being cured without an 
excretion taking place. It feems commonly to be efpecially 
by the mouth; but we always obferve, that this excretion is 
attended with fame degree of inflammation of the mouth; and 
commonly it is fo much as to afled the whole fyftem, fo as to 
induce in it a phlogiftic diathefis. This mark of mercury’s fti- 
mulating the whole fyflem, with what was {aid above of its afled- 
ing the whole excretories, will fufficiently {how, that in its ordi¬ 
nary operation, by its promoting all the excretions, it may there¬ 
by evacuate every poifon that {hall happen to be prefent in the 
mafs of blood, and may thereby entirely cure the venereal difeafe. 
We have faid that its chief and moft evident operation feems to 
be in the mouth ; but I hold this to be neceflary only to {how, 
that mercury, in an adive Hate, has been introduced into the 
body : and it does not neceflarily imply that the venereal poifon 
pafles out of the body more readily by the excretories of the 
faliva than by any other courfe; for when a falivation is exci- 
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ted, there is at the fame time marks of the other excretions be¬ 
ing excited: and practitioners now know very well r that by a 
longer continuance of the other excretions, the difeafe may be 
cured without falivation; and if there are inftances of ftiliva- 
vation’s being more effectual than any other meafure, it may 
imply no more than that, in certain cafes, a larger quantity of 
evacuation is neceffary than in certain others. 

That falivation alone is often not fufficient, I have this 
proof.—In a venereal patient, a fmall quantity of mercury 
very fuddenly excited a copious falivation, and which con¬ 
tinued to be very copious for many days after. By this the 
fymptoms were in fome meafure relieved $ but foon after the 
falivation ceafed, and mercury was not farther exhibited, but 
the fymptoms returned with as much violence as they had 
fhown before j and it was only by a nice management that 
mercury, exhibited and employed for a long time, entirely 
cured the difeafe. I have had alfo feveral inftances, in the qfe 
of mercury, when falivation happened to arife and continue for 
fome time, without the cure being advanced in proportion to 
thofe fits of falivation. It is my opinion, that it is the due con¬ 
tinuance of the excretions being increafed that affords the 
moft certain cure of the difeafe. This leads to confider the que- 
ftion, If the difeafe is to be cured by evacuation, why other e- 
vacuations,. hqwever diligently employed, does not cure the 
difeafe as well as thofe by mercury ? The anfwer to this may 
be, that all other evacuations are partial only; they may 
largely diminifli the quantity of the fluids, but they draw 
them off by one way only, and without being attended with any 
general increafe of excretion. They for the moft part diminifli 
all the excretions except that which is on the occafion, by fpe- 
cial means, increafed j and it is mercury only that, under proper 
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management, can be employed, to increafe the "whole excretions 
at the fame time. It feems to be by this peculiar mode of 
operation that it is peculiarly fitted to cure the venereal di£- 
eafe. 

When I have thus fpoken of the various operations and ef¬ 
fects of mercury, it remains to fay how thefe operations are 
modified by the various preparations of it which have been pro- 
pofed and employed. 

We have faid already, that quickfilver, in its native running 
fiate, is abfolutely inert with refpedl to the human body; and 
to render it a&ive for the various purpofes we have mentioned, 
it mud be chemically changed. The changes propofed have been 
many and various; but in my opinion they may all of them be 
referred to four heads, as the mercury may be changed, i ft, By 
being converted into vapour: idly, By calcination: ydly , By 
triture with vifcid fluids; and, 4 thly, By being combined with 
acids of different kinds. 

These various preparations have now been explained and 
detailed, either in many books of chemiftry and pharmacy, or 
in writings on the venereal difeafe, that it does not feem necef- 
fary for me to give any particular account of them here. Who¬ 
ever would confider them more particularly, will find the moft 
ample detail in Dr Swediaur’s Pharmacopgeia Syphilitica, at the 
end of his Pra&ical Obfervations on Venereal Complaints j and I 
ftiall difmifs the fubjed here with a very few remarks. 

The employment of mercury in vapour may perhaps be the 
beft adapted to fome local complaints j but its application to the 
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whole body is attended with fo much hazard and uncertainty 
in the adminiftration as hardly ever to be an eligible practice. 

The preparation by calcination is not, as had been formerly 
fuppofed, of any peculiar power or advantage, and is there¬ 
fore, I believe, little employed in the prefent pradtice: juftly, 
as 1 judge, beeaufe the calcination feems to have no other ef¬ 
fect than putting the mercury in a condition to be a died upon 
by the acids of the ftomach, and therefore that this preparation 
does not differ from thofe made by a combination with acids. 

The preparations by triture feem to be milder than thofe 
formed by a combination with acids j but from the incomplete tri¬ 
ture that happens often to be given, they render the pradlitioner 
often uncertain in their ufe. The triture with unguinous fub- 
flances gives the advantage of its being introduced by undtion 
upon the Ikin 5 and when it has been properly prepared, and is- 
properly adminiftered, it gives a manner of introducing mer¬ 
cury which is often lefs liable to purging, and therefore more- 
convenient than the employment of the faline preparations. 

The faline preparations are different according to the acid 
employed. Thofe made by the vegetable acid are milder, and 
more manageable, than thofe formed with any of the foilil 
acids. Of thefe, the combination with the muriatic acid, when 
the acid is in its full proportion to the mercury, as it is in the 
corrollve fublimate, is certainly more adlive and powerful that* 
any other faline preparation. The ufe of it has been often con¬ 
venient and effectual j but its operation is fo different in men of 
different conftitutions, that the employment of It often requires; 
a good deal of management and diferetion. 


It 
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It is rendered much milder in the preparation of the mercurius 
dulcis, which has given occafion to this being fo frequently em¬ 
ployed, but it does not feem to me to be a very eligible prepara¬ 
tion. It does not feem to be fo readily diffufible in the fyftem as 
many others, and that becaufe it is more ready than many others 
to operate upon the inteftines, and run off by ftool. This may 
give it fome advantages for its being combined with purgatives; 
but for that very reafon it is lefs fit for being employed to adt 
upon the falivary glands, or upon the other excretions of the 
fyftem. 

To conclude the fubjedt of the medicinal powers of mercury, 
it will readily appear, that whoever confiders the general de- 
obftruent powers mentioned above, and at the fame time the va¬ 
rious effedls of it when employed as a purgative, will fully ap¬ 
prehend its very extenfivc ufe in the pradtice of phyfic. 


CHAP- 
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T HESE are medicines which facilitate the bringing up the con¬ 
tents of the cavity of the lungs. This however mull always 
be done by more or lefs of coughing; but as we do not know, 
or at lead: that I do not know, of any internal medicines for ex¬ 
citing this, I have confined my definition of expedorants to be 
thofc which render the contents of the bronchia to be more ea- 
fily brought up. For the external means that may excite 
coughing, the ancient Cnidians pradifed fuch; but whether 
our modern praditioners will follow their example, I muft leave 
to a further time to determine. 

The rendering the matters for the time prefent in the bron¬ 
chia more or lefs ready to be brought up, muft depend upon the 
nature and Hate of thefe mattersbut as thefe may be very va¬ 
rious according to the difference of the difeafe that has poured 
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them out, fo we cannot here give any general rule; and it ap¬ 
pears to me, that in moil * cafes we can neither increafe their 
quantity, or otherwife change them fo as to render them fit for 
being more readily brought up. 

The cafe mod frequently occurring, and which we under- 
Hand the beft, is when the mucus which naturally exudes, or 
is poured out from the follicles of the bronchia, is poured out 
in unufually larger quantity, and often in a more vifcid ftate 
than can be eafily detached from the cells of the bronchia. 

It is in this cafe efpecially that expectorants are required; and 
it is fuppofed that by their ufe the mucus may be brought up 
more largely and. with more facility. In what manner however 
they do this, I find it difficult to explain. They might per¬ 
haps do it by merely exciting coughing; but, as faid already, I 
know of no internal medicines capable of doing this: and I 
mult here mention by the way, that I know of no means of ex¬ 
citing cough with expe&oration but by employing vomiting. 
It may alfo be bbferved by the way, that the difeafes depending 
upon an accumulation of mucus in the lungs may be often re¬ 
lieved by medicines which determine to the furface of the body, 
which may diminifh the determination to the lungs; and by 
diminilhing the quantity of mucus poured into the bronchia, 
the expectoration of what remains may be rendered more eafy. 

These means, however, do not properly touch the bufinefs 
of expedoration ; and it is commonly and juftly fuppofed, that 
the effectual means of expeding this, is by rendering the mucus 
lefs vifcid, and upon this account more eafily detached from 
the bronchia. 
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Here therefore it is very univerfally fuppofed, by pradical 
phyficians as well as by writers on the Materia Medica, that 
there is place for the medicines fnamed and fuppofed to be At - 
tenuantia et Incidentias but I fufped that the whole of the theory 
on this fubjed is incorred and miftaken. I am ftill perfuaded, 
by the arguments employed above, that in general no fuch me¬ 
dicines do exift; and I am clear that thofe arguments apply as 
flrongly here as in any other cafe. 

But another and a fpecial confideration occurs with refped 
to the prefent fubjed; as we maintain, not only that attenuants 
do not operate, but that there is here no fubjedt for them to o- 
perate upon. In fpite of all that Mr Senac has faid of the ex¬ 
igence of a mucus in the mafs of blood, neither he nor any one 
elfe has brought any evidence of fuch a matter exifting in the cir¬ 
culating mafs of our fluids ; and it is probable to me that a mu¬ 
cus never appears but in cotifequence of a ftagnation in mucous 
follicles. Many phsenomena fhow, that whenever the fecretion 
of the liquor to be changed into mucus is increafed, it is pour¬ 
ed out in a very liquid form; and therefore, from its appearance 
afterwards as a mucus, there is no conclufion to be drawn that 
any fuch vifcid fluid exifted in the mafs of blood. We hold it 
therefore for certain, that in the difeafcs depending upon an 
accumulation of mucus in the bronchia, there is no place for the 
operation of attenuants, as I bejjeve that nobody will fancy 
they can operate upon the mucus already poured out into the 
bronchia. 


The common theory of expedoration, therefore, feems to be 
unfatisfying; and the explaining of it in any other way ap¬ 
pears to be difficult. The only explanation that I can find 
probable is, that by increafing the fecretion of the liquid 
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that is to afford a mucus, this, as poured from the arteries 
into the follicles, being always a thin fluid, it may dilute the 
mucus in the follicles, and may make it to be poured out from 
thefe in a lefs vifcid ftate, and may thereby render it more 
eafy to be brought up by coughing, that is, ta be more freely 
expedorated. 

The means however of increafing this fecretion may not be 
very obvious. We know no internal medicine that feems to in- 
ereafe the fecretion of mucus from the Schneiderian membrane j. 
and whether there are any medicines that can expede the fecre¬ 
tion of the fame from the bronchia may be doubtful j but I find 
it probable that there are truly fuch- 

We know now that there is a conftant and confiderable ex¬ 
halation of moifture from the cavity of the lungs ; and there 
are many reafons for believing that this is an excrementi- 
cious fecretion connected with the other excrementitious fecre- 
tions, particularly with the perfpiration from the furface of the. 
body.. 

If therefore there are medicines difpofed to pafs by per¬ 
fpiration, it may be prefumed that the fame are difpofed to pafs. 
by the exhalation from the lungs. And here therefore is a view 
of medicines, which, palling through, the vefiels of the lungs, 
may poflibiy operate upon the fecretions made there, and par¬ 
ticularly the principal one made there, the fecretion of the fluid 
to be changed into mucus. By this, as we have faid above, the 
mucus prefent in the follicles may be poured out in a lefs vif- 
«id form, and confequently in a ftate to be more eafily brought 
up by eypedoradon. 


z. 
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This is the theory of expe&orants which we can offer; but 
how it will apply to explain the operation of particular medi¬ 
cines, I fhall leave my readers to determine. 

PARTICULAR EXPECTORANTS. 

In this lift I have firft fet down a number of the verticillated 
plants which have had fome reputation as expectorants. I have 
treated of them before in their proper place, and have even 
there mentioned their fuppofed expe&orant powers; but have 
faid alfo, that thefe powers have not at all been confirmed by 
my experience. 

Enula Campana. 

This, both by its fenfible and chemical qualities, promifes to 
be a medicine of fome power, and it has commonly been fup¬ 
pofed to be fo ; but after many trials of it I am at a lofs to de¬ 
termine what are its peculiar virtues. I have frequently tried 
it as an expectorant, but never with any evident fuccefs. It has 
been fuppofed to determine to the uterus j but in the large ufe 
of it, we have never met with any fymptoms of its having fuch a 
power. 


Iris Florentina. 

What this might do in its more recent and acrid ftate, I 
cannot determine j but in the difed ftate in which we common¬ 
ly have it in our fhops, we are perfuaded of its being a very in- 
11 gnificant expectorant. 

Tussilago. 

This is a plant, whether we take it in its leaf or flower, of 
very little fenfible quality, and we are afraid of as little virtue. 
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We have very often employed it j hut have never found it evi¬ 
dently to be either demulcent or expe&orant. There is, how¬ 
ever, one virtue of k which I muft mention. Upon the tefti- 
mony and recommendation of Fuller, author of the Medicina 
Cymnajlica , I have employed it in fcrophulous cafes, and in fe- 
veral of thefe with Teeming fuccefs. The exprefled juice of the 
frefh leaves taken to fome ounces every day, has in feveral in- 
ftances occafioned the healing up of fcrophulous fores; and 
even a ftrong deeoftion of the dried leaves, employed as Ful*- 
l£r propofes, have feemed to anfwer the fame purpofe. We muft 
own, however, that fuch deceptions have often failed, and that 
even in fome trials the exprefled juice was not fufficiently ef¬ 
fectual. 


Petasites. 

This is a fpecies of the fame genus, but of ftronger fen Able 
qualities, whereby it might be fuppofed to have more virtues; 
and it is agreed that it is more aPtive than the tuflllago farfara : 
but how that aPtivity is to be directed I cannot perceive, either 
from writers or my own experience. This gives me however an 
opportunity of obferving, as I have done before, that I con¬ 
ceive all fuppofed alexipharmic virtues, fuch as are afcribed to 
the petafites, to be imaginary and very ill founded. 

We have now mentioned, in complaifance to the writers on 
the materia medica, a number of fuppofed expePtorants, which 
we cannot find either fuited to the purpofe, or in our experience 
aPtually ufeful j but there are two medicines fet down in my 
lift of expectorants which I am perfuaded may be really ufeful 
as fuch, as they are medicines which manifeftly ftimulate the 
excretories which they any where reach. Thefe medicines are 
die Nicotiana and Scilla: the former we have treated of al¬ 
ready, 
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ready, and the latter we fhall have occafion hereafter to men¬ 
tion, as emetic, purgative, and diuretic: and as, in thefe opera¬ 
tions, it gives unqueflionable marks of its power in Simulating 
excretories, fo we fhall be more readily allowed to confider it, 
as what it has been commonly fuppofed to be, a powerful ex¬ 
pectorant. With refped to its employment as fuch, it is hard¬ 
ly neceffary to obferve, that it muft be given in fuch llnall 
dofes as may not occafion its acting upon the ftomach or iu- 
teftines, as the one would prevent its being frequently re¬ 
peated, and the other would prevent its puffing into the mafs of 
blood, where its action as an expedforant can only take place. 
Its acting as a diuretic is always a mark of its having entered 
the mafs of blood j and it is my opinion that it is not to be ex¬ 
pected to act as an expectorant but when it appears alfo to act 
upon the kidneys. 

With refpedl to its pharmaceutical treatment, I muft obferve 
that it is never properly employed in its frefh ftate, as in that con¬ 
dition it fo readily affects the ftomach as to prevent its being given 
in due quantity ; and therefore it cannot be fo well directed to its 
other operations. I would therefore have it almoft always em¬ 
ployed in its dried ftate, when that is properly executed, and the 
powder is afterwards not long kept. In this ftate it may either 
be employed, as we fpeak, in fubftance, or it may be extracted 
by different menftruums: and I mention this only to obferve,. 
that we cannot find any advantage in abrading it by vinegar; 
which is the lefs proper, as, in fpite of almoft every precau¬ 
tion, vinegar will be in different conditions. We maintain that,, 
in every refpect, wine will be a more proper and certain men- 
ftruum, efpecially when the fame quantity of ardent fpirits is 
added as in the acetum of the London College. In that of the 
Edinburgh- Difpenfatory, I cannot find the management of the 
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ardent fpirit To properly managed, as I find that the addition of 
a quantity of brandy, either with yinegar or wine, would not 
be unfavourable to the extraction of the fquills. 

At the end of my lift of expectorants, I have fet down fome 
medicines which have been fuppofed to be expectorants: but 
having treated of each of them before, and having given my 
opinion with refpeCt to their ufe in the affeCtions of the lungs, 
which comprehends the bufinefs of expectoration j fo I cannot 
think it neceflary to repeat any part of it here. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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T HESE are medicines which excite vomiting, and thereby 
bring up and throw out the contents of the ftomach for 
the time prefent in it. As, upon other fubje&s, fo I fh.aH here, 
firft mention what may be the effe&s in general or in particular, 
and afterwards fay by what means thefe are to be obtained. 

Although the contents of the ftomach may be fuppofecT no¬ 
wife morbid or noxious, fome phyficians have been of opinion, 
that the a&ion of vomiting, and the evacuation of the ftomach, 
Hiay be ufeful to health j and I am ready to believe, that 4 the 
moderate pra&ice of this may be ufeful, both by its exciting; 
the a&ivity of the ftomach itfelf, and by agitating, as vomiting 
does, the whole body: but I am certain that the pra&ice ought 
not to be frequent; and I have known inftances of the frequen¬ 
cy of it being hurtful, by rendering the ftomach lefs fit to retain 

what 
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what is thrown into it, and even to weaken its powers of di- 
seftion. 

When, however, the contents of the ftomach may be fuppo- 
fed to be in a morbid Hate, and noxious to the ftomaeh itfelf, 
or to the whole fyftem, there can be no queftion or doubt about 
the propriety of vomiting, except in a few cafes, when the ac¬ 
tion of vomiting may be hurtful to certain conditions of other 
parts of the body, or when the vomiting cannot be excited but 
with fuch draining as may be hurtful to the parts efpecially 
concerned in the action, and likewife to other parts of the 
fyftem. 

When fuch exceptions do not prefent themfelves, it will al¬ 
ways be proper to excite vomiting, not only for throwing out 
the matters as noxious, but frequently alfo as being ferments to 
the aliments that are to be afterwards taken in. 

The marks of the matter’s being noxious by its quality or quan¬ 
tity, are efpecially the want of the ufual appetite fand often not 
only a want of appetite, but a loathing of food’; or, when ali¬ 
ments are taken in, an uneafinefs in the time of their digeftion, 
and marks of its imperfedl condition, fuch as heartburn, flatu¬ 
lent and acid eru&ations j and to thefe may be added frequent 
lieadachs. 

These are the marks of noxious matters prefent in the fto- 
macli. They indicate the ufe of vomiting and the evacuation 
• of the prefent contents of the ftomach, which gives generally 
more or lefs of relief j but it is very neceflary to be marked, 
that this relief is feldom very durable, as the noxious matters 
are more frequently to be confidered as effedts than as caufes. 
The produ&ion of them very commonly depends upon a lofs of 
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tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, which is not to be 
cured by vomiting, though the effe&s of it may be relieved by this 
for a longer or fhorter time. They are however unhappy who truft 
to this mode of relief, and have therefore frequent recourfe to 
it; for I am certain, from much experience, that frequent vo¬ 
miting hurts the tone of the ftomach, and often makes the 
fymptoms of indigeftion recur more frequently and fboner than 
they otherwife would have. done. 

Upon this fubjedt I judge it proper to remark, that the ef¬ 
fects of vomiting, and the degree of difeafe that required it, 
are commonly judged of, both by the vulgar, and even by phy- 
ficians, though not always fairly, by the appearance of the mat¬ 
ter thrown up. For example, there is commonly thrown up a 
confiderable quantity of very vifcid mucus; and to this the fymp¬ 
toms of the difeafe are frequently imputed. 

It is indeed pofllble that an unufual accumulation of mucus 
in the ftomacb may be the caufe of the want of appetite and 
other fymptoms of indigeftion, but not always fo juftly as might 
be imagined. The mucous follicles of the ftomach conftantly 
pour out a confiderable quantity of this matter j a confiderable 
quantity of it is to be found in the ftomachs of the moft healthy 
perfons: and the experiments of Mr Senac fhow, that there i$ 
always a confiderable quantity of it in the mucous follicles, which 
may very readily be fqueezed out very copioufly in vomiting. 
It is not therefore to be judged that the quantity, and even a large 
quantity, thrown up by vomiting, had either preyioufly exifted in 
the cavity of the ftomach, or that fuch a mucus had been the 
caufe of the morbid fymptoms, indicating therefore the repetition 
of vomiting. It has been upon occafions of this pra&ice that I 
have known repeated vomiting not only to give no durable re¬ 
lief, but rather to increafe the fuppofed caufe. 
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The effects of emetics and of vomiting firft to be mentioned, 
are thofe of evacuating the ftomach itfelf: but it is now to be re¬ 
marked that the evacuation goes further; and the duodenum, with 
a portion of the jejunum, may be, and commonly is, evacuated 
at the fame time. The periftaltic motion of the alimentary canal 
may proceed downwards or upwards; and when any portion of it- 
aCting is, by any circumftance, directed in one way, the next 
adjoining portion follows the fame direction. From this, in vo¬ 
miting, as the periftaltic motion of the ftomach is dire&ed up¬ 
wards, fo the motion of the duodendum is dire&ed in the fame 
manner, and pours its contents into the ftomach; from which it 
will appear, that in vomiting, a confiderable portion of the upper 
part of the inteftines may be evacuated, as we have alleged. 

The moft clear proof of the inverted motion of the duodenum 
is, that in vomiting, and efpccially after repeated vomiting, a 
quantity of bile feems to be poured from the duodenum into 
the ftomach, and is in confequence thrown out by the mouth. 
This frequent appearance may depend entirely upon the quan¬ 
tity of bile for the time prefent in the duodenum, but it pro¬ 
bably extends farther. When, in confequeftce of digeftion, 
alimentary matters pafs into the duodenum, as it may be fup- 
pofed that Nature intends the gall-bladder. and biliary dudls 
jfhould then pour their fluids more *copioufly into the duode¬ 
num; fo it may be fuppofed, on this occafion, that bile is poured 
more copioufly into the duodenum, and, in confequence of the 
inverted motion, more copioufly into the ftomach, from whence 
it may appear more copioufly in what is thrown up by vomiting. 
If this (hould not be thought fufficient to account for a quantity 
of bile being frequently thrown up by vomiting, there is an¬ 
other caufe, perhaps one more powerful, to be alleged. In the 
a&ion of vomiting, as the contraction of the diaphragm and of 
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the abdominal mufcles concurs at the fame time, the whole vif- 
cera of the abdomen are ftrongly prefled: this prefFure muft 
afFed the gall-bladder and biliary duds, and occafion them to 
pour out their contents very largely; and thereby efpecially a 
large portion of bile may be thrown up by vomiting. 

On this fubjed I muft remark, that both the vulgar, and even 
phyficians, have been ready to fuppofe, that the bile thrown up 
by vomiting exifted previoufly in the ftomach itfelf, and in fome 
inftances it may have been fo; but it is more probable that it 
has been brought from the duodenum, and even from the gall¬ 
bladder and biliary duds, in the manner we have explained. 
There is this particular reafon for fuppofing it, that if the 
bile had been previoufly lodged in the ftomach itfelf, it might 
have appeared in the firft vomitings as well as in the laft: but it 
happens in moft inftances that the bile is thrown out by the 
mouth only after repeated vomitings, and often after repeated 
ftrainings in the organs employed in vomiting. 

After the evacuation of the ftomach, the next efFed of vo¬ 
miting to be marked, is this evacuation of bile, in confequence 
of the mechanifm we have explained j and of what importance 
this may be in many difeafes will be fufHciently obvious. That 
the ftagnations ready to happen in the fyftem of the vena 
portarum often lay the foundation of the moft obftinate dift 
eafes, is well known; and therefore, the obviating thefe by 
frequent vomiting is likely to be of much importance to the 
health of the fyftem : and indeed I know no means of expeding 
the circulation in the liver fo powerful as that of vomiting. 

An efFed of vomiting, which, as it may be confiderable, deferves 
to be taken notice of, is, the compreffion which we have men- 
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tioned to be given to the liver, rauft at the fame time be given* 
to the whole vifcera of the abdomen ; by which the motion, 
of the blood in their veffels, and the whole of the fecretions- 
and excretions in every part of them, may be promoted, and. 
thereby difeafes both prevented and cured.. 

These effeCls, however, in the abdominal vifcera, are not often; 
remarkable ; but the effeCls of the fame motions in the thoracic 
vifcera are often evident and confiderable. The fimultaneous- 
contraCfcions of the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles, and the 
alternate relaxations’of thefe organs of refpiration, rnuft. varioully 
agitate the motion of the air in the bronchia, and thereby expec¬ 
toration be raoft effectually promoted. Both by this, and the agi¬ 
tation of the blood-veffels, it will be obvious that vomiting may. 
be often ufeful, as we commonly find it to be, in all catarrhal' 
affections.. That it may be alfo ufeful in many cafes of phthifis- 
pulmonalis we readily allow y but that frequent vomiting may 
cure this difeafe, we cannot, either from theory or experience,, 
find any reafons to believe.. 

Besides thefe operations on the trunk of the body, vomiting 
excites the force of the circulation in. every part of the fyftem, 
and may thereby be of much ufe y but as fuch increafed circula¬ 
tion is not durable, and that it commonly becomes languid in 
proportion to its former increafe, fo it may be juftJy doubted if 
the general ftimulus can be commonly of much fervice. But al¬ 
though the general aCtion of full vomiting may not be confi- 
derable„yet as directed and operating in particular parts, it may- 
become of great ufe. Thus we are of opinion, that there is a 
Special confent between the flomach and the veffels on the fur- 
face of the body, fo that the feveral ftates of thefe are mutually 
communicated to one another; whence the aCtion of vomiting ex¬ 
cites 
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cites particularly the a&ion of the veflfels on the furfacc of the 
body, and may thereby be of ufe in reftoring the tone, and over¬ 
coming the fpafm of the extreme vefiels which take place in fevers. 

It is here, however, to be remarked, that as the effects of 
full vomiting cannot be durable, nor its operation be conveni¬ 
ently repeated, fo full vomiting cannot always be employed to 
prevent the recurrence of the atony and fpafm mentioned. But 
as emetics, though employed in dofes not fijfHcient to excite full 
vomiting, may ftill excite a degree of action in the ftomacb,. 
and be communicated to the extreme veflhls, fo as in fome 
meafure to reftore their tone, and overcome the fpafm affedting, 
them, they may thus be ufeful in fevers j. and as their operation, 
may be rendered more durable than full vomitings, thefe nau- 
feating dofes may be ftill more ufeful. Upon this is founded the 
prefent practice in employing emetics in the cure of fevers ; 
But as I have explained all this more fully in my Firjl Lines, it 
is not neceflary to infill farther upon it here. 

There is an operation of emetics further to be mentioned, which: 
in my opinion depends upon their power of determining to the 
furface of the body; for to this I refer their ufe in afthma, fo 
much recommended by Dr Aikenside. I cannot indeed fay that I 
have imitated his pra&ice with much fuccefs; for in many cafes 
of fpafmodic afthma, I have continued the ufe of emetics for a. 
long time, without finding that I either prevented the recur¬ 
rence of fits, or rendered them moi^ moderate when they 
came; but in fome other cafes I have found the emetics of be¬ 
nefit in both refpe&s; which however happened cfpecially when 
the afthma was in any degree of the pituitous or catarrhal kind, 
and therefore the emetics were of more fervice in the winter 
than, in the fummer afthma. 
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Of the effe&s of vomiting and of emetics, fo far as I can 
judge, it remains only to take notice of their employment in 
haemorrhagy, which to me prefents a difficult problem. 

Dr Brian Robinson, lately of Dublin, has recommended 
frequent vomiting in haemoptyfis, and has affiired us of its good 
efte&s in feveral cafes. Upon the recommendation of fo good 
authority, I tried this remedy in feveral cafes, and in feveral I 
found it might be employed with fafety and advantage: But in 
one cafe the vomiting increafed the haemorrhagy to a great and 
dangerous degree \ and the poffibility of fuch an accident again 
happening, has prevented all my further trials of fuch a remedy. 

I can however conceive, that the remedy may be fafely em¬ 
ployed in many cafes, and that really it had, in thofe in which 
it was employed by Dr Robinson, been of advantage, by 
taking off the determination of the blood to the lungs; as I 
had in more than one inftance found, that the exercife of a car¬ 
riage employed to a confiderable degree for feveral days together 
took off entirely a haemoptyfis, which readily returned upon 
the perfon’s remaining for a day or two at reft. 

It is thus that I would explain the effe&s of vomiting in a 
haemoptyfis. But this was not the theory of Dr Robinson : He 
fcems to have been of opinion, that during the ficknefs that in¬ 
troduces vomiting, there is a conftridion formed upon the ex¬ 
treme veffels every wfoyre; and that by this conftri&ion the 
haemoptyfis was fupprefled. Of the juftnefs of this theory I 
•leave my fpeculative readers to judge; but what I mud add 
feems to be in confirmation of it. It has been found, and I my- 
ielf in fome inftances have found, that naufeating dofes of 
emetics have been of fervice in feveral inftances of uterine hse- 
morrhagies and materia medica writers have commonly al- 
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leged, that finall dofes of emetics have been employed in many 
different cafes of hsemorrhagy with great advantage. 

Having now mentioned pretty fully the effe&s of vomiting 
and of emetics, I am next to confider the feveral means which 
may be employed for obtaining thefe. 

Vomiting may be excited by very various means; of which 
however many of them cannot be employed in pra&ice, and are 
therefore not to be taken notice of here. Among the means 
that may be employed, the firft I would mention, as very gene¬ 
rally employed, is filling the ftomach fuddenly with a large 
quantity of liquid ; and it is found that almoft any kind of li¬ 
quid in large quantity will have the effect : but that the vomit¬ 
ing depends not on the quality but on the quantity of liquid, 
appears clearly from hence, that warm water of the mod pure 
and fimple kind is generally fufficient for the purpofe. 

The theory of this frequent operation has not, in my opi¬ 
nion, been well explained; and it feems therefore allowable for 
me to attempt to do it here. 

As, when meats or drinks are taken into the ftomach, it is 
necefiary that they fhould be retained there for fome time, till 
they (hall have undergone certain changes, by operations to be 
made upon them in the ftomach; and therefore, that they may 
not pafs off too foon by the lower orifice, nature has provided, 
that on every diftention of the ftomach, the pylorus fhould be 
raifed up by the longitudinal fibres, which in the fmall curvature 
of the ftomach pafs between its two orifices, and at the fame time 
be contra&ed by the mufcular fibres placed in the duplicate of 
the coats of the ftomach formed near to the pylorus. This coa- 
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ftridion m ordinary cafes is moderate j but we know it. can be 
fo ftrong as to fliut up that orifice entirely : and it is probable 
that this, as feetris necefiary, fliould always happen in vomiting. 
It is alfo probable that this contributes to occafion the vomit¬ 
ing, as this conftri&ion of the pylorus muft invert the periftaftic 
motion of the ftomach, and dired it entirely upwards, and even 
to a vomiting. If it can therefore be fuppofed, as I think it 
may, that the Hidden diftention of the ftomach, by a large 
draught of warm water, can induce a ftrong contradion of the 
pylorus, we ftiall readily underftand how it produces vomiting, 
and at leaft contributes to promote it. 

Having thus attempted to explain the operation of warm 
water, which is very much confirmed by what was obferved 
above of the effeds of a large bulk of liquid thrown fuddenly 
into the ftomach, we proceed to fpeak of fome applications of it 
in practice. 

The efFed we have faid may be produced by warm water 
alone; but more readily ftill, when at the fame time an emetic 
medicine is applied to the ftomach. Thefe emetics we ftiall 
fpeak of prefently j but now it is only necefiary to remark, 
that in many cafes, when it may not be proper to give the 
emetic in fuch a dofe as of itfelf might be fufficient to excite vo¬ 
miting, by the affiftance of filling the ftomach with warm water, 
fmall dofes of emetics may ferve the purpofe of evacuating the 
ftomach, and even of obtaining other effeds, which we have 
faid may be produced by vomiting. This fhows fufficiently the 
gower and operation of warm water employed in the manner 
we have faid : and it is particularly in illuftration of the fame 
that feveral fubftances of little power in ftimulating the ftomach, 
are, however, by the affiftance mentioned, employed to excite 
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vomiting, fuch as the infufions of a bitter herb, as chamomile 
or carduus benedi&us. 

On the fame footing it is that certain fubflanccs which fti- 
mulate the ftomach more powerfully, but which, on account of 
their inflammatory nature, cannot be fafely given in fuch quan¬ 
tity as by themfelves to excite vomiting, may, by the aliifiance 
of warm water, and by that only, can be employed as very fife 
and ufeful emetics. Such are an infuflon of the root of horfo- 
radifh, or a tea-fpoonful of muftard as prepared for the table : 
Thefe are emetics that can hardly be rendered effe&ual, or be 
employed, but by the afliftance of warm water. With that affift- 
ance, however, they afford a gentle and ufeful means of excit¬ 
ing vomiting. 

But we muft now fpeak of thofe fubflanccs which of them¬ 
felves, when introduced into the ftomach, can excite this ac¬ 
tion of it. 

Of thefe I have, according to my general plan, fet down, in 
the firft place, thofe taken from the foffll kingdom; but from 
feveral confiderations I find it proper to begin with treating of 
thofe taken from vegetables. 

Asarum. 

This, in ancient times, was frequently employed; hut flnce 
phyficians became acquainted with antimonial emetics, it has 
been very little in ufe ; though we can fay, from our own ex¬ 
perience, that it is fufficiently fit for the purpofe. The root 
dried only fo much as to be powdered, proves, in a moderate 
dofe, a gentle emetic. It will commonly anfwer in dofes of 
a fcruple, fometimes in a lefs quantity ; and though given as 
fome authors have propoffed, in larger dofes, it may be fafe; as 
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commonly a quantity of it will be thrown out in the firft vo¬ 
mitings. In repeated vomitings the whole of it is thrown out, 
fo that it is always a moderate and manageable emetic, and as 
we judge, may be fuited to many of the ptirpofes of the ipecacu¬ 
anha. It appears from writers, that the leaves alfo have been' 
commonly employed,and perhaps with equal advantage; but as 
I did not find it eafy to afcertain the dofe of thefe, my experi¬ 
ments have been only with the roots. 

Erigerum. 

This is a more acrid fubftance than the materia medica writers 
feem to have fuppofed it to be; but from them I have no accounts 
of it that can lead me to any obfervation. It has been fometimes 
by our lower people employed as a powerful emetic; but I have 
not had any proper information upon this fubjedt. It is not on 
that account that it has been inferted in my catalogue ; but it 
was to direct my readers attention to the lingular power of it 
externally applied, as reported by my learned friend Dr Steed- 
man, in the Edinburgh Medical Ellays, Vol. II. art. v. 

Ipecacuanha. 

It does not feem as yet to be well afcertained what genus of 
plants this celebrated root belongs to, or if to one genus only ; 
but not being fit of myfeif to fettle this matter properly, 
I muft leave it entirely to the botanical critics. For my pur- 
pofe at prefent, it is enough to obferve, that what for a long 
time paft has been brought into our fiiops feems to have been 
very uniformly the fame ; and it is this that has been the fub¬ 
jedt of my obfervation and experience, and therefore what I am 
to fay now relates entirely to this. 

This root then confifts of a cortical and medullary part; and 
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I am from fome experiments perfuaded, that it is in the former 
only that the emetic quality is to be found. In this cortical 
part it feems to be a refinous matter; and accordingly it 
may be extra&ed by fpirit of wine: but at the fame time the 
refinous matter is fo intimately blended with, and adheres fo 
tenacioufly to, the gummy portion, that the emetic quality 
can be very well extra&ed by more watery menftruums. Dr 
Lewis advifes a menftruum of one part pure fpirit, and two or 
three parts of water. This perhaps may be the mod proper; 
but a thin wine anfwers the purpofe very well, and our Difpen- 
fatories have not thought of employing any other. 

This medicine is employed either in the wane or in the pow¬ 
der ; and the latter, as operating in a finaller dofe, gives a more 
manageable emetic : for the powder is pretty certainly thrown 
out in the firft vomitings, and therefore ceafes to operate, whilft; 
the wine often adheres longer to the ftomach. 

The medicine in either form proves very certainly emetic ; 
and the powder, to the quantity of a grain, or perhaps lefs in 
many perfons, can hardly be given without exciting naufea and 
perhaps vomiting. Such fmall dofes do not indeed always pro¬ 
duce thefe effedls; but as they frequently do, we mention them 
to lliow that fmall quantities often operate upon the fiomach : 
and the inftances of it make me ready to believe the accounts 
which have been reported of the cure of difeafes by very fmall. 
dofes of this medicine. 

Among thefe reports I have difficulty in giving faith to thole 
of Dr Pye, reported in the London Medical Obfervations, Vol. I. 
art. 22 . whilft he gives no account of the nature of the ipe¬ 
cacuanha that he employed, as different from, or of fuperior 
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power to, that in common ufe with us. In this, though I have: 
often obferved in certain perfons the effeds of fmall dofes above 
mentioned, yet they are not to be obferved in every perfon 
and I can affert, that in nine perfons of ten they will hardly 
appear from dofes under five grains. For exciting vomiting, 
and efpecially to excite repeated vomitings, we hardly depend: 
on any dofe under ten grains, and frequently a larger dofe is 
required. It appears to me that the fmall dofes would hardly' 
anfwer our purpofe without the affiftance of warm water.. 
Larger dofes indeed may be given with fafety, becaufe, as we 
have laid, they are commonly thrown out in the firft vomitings: 
but even on this account, they do not anfwer the purpofe that 
may be required of repeated vomiting; and our praditioners, 
commonly find, that to give any powerful or permanent ftimulus, 
to the ftomach, it is neceflary to add to, the ipecacuanha feme 
portion of emetic tartar.. 

Ipecacuanha may have all the effeds which we have above 
aferibed to emetics in general; and upon that ground the me¬ 
dicinal powers of this medicine may be underftood : but I fliall 
here make a few remarks that more particularly relate to it. We 
have juft now explained why it is not with any certainty fuited 
to give a powerful or permanent ftimulus to the ftomach; but 
on this very account for the mere evacuation of the contents of 
the ftomach, it is the medicine that can be employed with the 
greateft eafe and fafety ; and wherever it is proper to employ a 
moderate vomiting only, as for promoting the paflage of a bili¬ 
ary concretion through the biliary duds, it is the moft proper 
emetic, as its ftimulus may be fafe, and at the fame time more 
effedual than the other gentle means of exciting vomiting which; 
we have mentioned above. 
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Although ipecacuanha is feldom fitted to produce the effe&s 
of ftrong vomiting, it is by the mildnefs of its qualities adapted 
to feveral ufeful purpofes. As fmall dofes of it, not fufficient to 
excite vomiting, pafs over the pylorus, they pretty certainly ad 
upon the inteftines, promote their periftaltic motion down¬ 
wards, and commonly occafion more or lefs of evacuation by 
ftool; and it is upon this that I fuppofe to have been founded 
the formerly celebrated antidyfenteric virtue of ipecacuanha. 

If I am right in my opinion of the nature of dyfentery, as I 
have explained it in my Firjl Lines, it will be evident, a priori,. 
that the cure of it muft depend upon the fteady fupport and de¬ 
termination of the periftaltic motion of the inteftines down¬ 
wards ; and it feems to be as certainly proved in fad, that the 
cure is beft obtained by the afliduous ufe of laxative or purga¬ 
tive medicines. From what experience we have had, we are per- 
fuaded that wherever neither inflammation nor putrefcency 
have taken place, a dyfentery will always be readily cured by 
thefe means. 

Whatever explanations have been offered of the operation 
of ipecacuanha in this difeafe, we can find no other admiUIble or 
tenable but that of its laxative power; and in confirmation of 
this it has been often obferved, that ipecacuanha does not an- 
fwer the purpofe, unlefs when it proves more or lefs purgative : 
and a confirmation of the fame occurs more ftrongly from this,, 
that other emetics proving laxative are equally or more ef- 
fediual. See the learned Sir^ George Baker, De Dy/enUria, 
p. 2 6 . 

There have been many other virtues afcribed to the ipeca¬ 
cuanha but all of them appear to me to depend upon its 
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emetic powers alone, and that they truly may be obtained by 
the .ufe of other emetics. We might therefore ceafe from fay¬ 
ing more of this drug ; but I iliall ftill make a remark or two 
on fome particular ul'es of it. 

It has been particularly commended in the cure of intermit¬ 
tent fevers; and I knew a pra&itioner who cured thefe, by 
giving, an hour before an acceflion that was expe&ed, five 
grains, or fo much as would occafion a ftrong degree of naufea 
and ficknefs, without vomiting ; and by one or two fuch prac¬ 
tices he was frequently fuccefsful. It is true that this may be 
executed by tartar emetic, and I recommended the trial of this 
to the practitioner I fpeak of; but he allured me, that in feveral 
trials he could not eafily adjufl: the dofe of this, fo as to pror 
duce the proper degree of ficknefs without vomiting, fo well as 
he could do by the other. 

Dr Thomson, formerly of Montrofe, propofed to cure agues 
by the employment of emetics given at the time of acceflion, or 
at the end of the cold ftage: and this practice has alfo been 
fuccefsful, and may indeed be executed by tartar emetic; but 
in trying fuch practices 1 have found the ipecacuanha more 
manageable than the other, and generally to be more ealy to the 
patient. 

The miklnefs and manageable quality of the Ipecacuanha has 
made fome phyficians endeavour to employ it in continued fe¬ 
vers } but we have always obferved, that the readinefs with which 
even ftnall quantities excite vomiting, and are to be thrown out 
by it, commonly prevented our obtaining that permanent nau- 
£ea that we judge to be neceflary. 
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To finilh my remarks upon this medicine, I have to obferve, 
that, like other emetics, it has been employed in the cure of 
haemorrhagies. And if their falutary effects, in fuch cafes, 
efpecially depend upon inducing the firft degrees of naufea, I 
leave it to the ingenious practitioner to judge, whether the ftnall 
quantities in which ipecacuanha will operate, may not render 
this a fitter medicine than fome other emetics. 

After the ipecacuanha in my catalogue, I have fet down the 
Nicotiana : But in treating of this above as a fedative, as 1 have 
faid all that is neceflary with refpedt to its being employed as 
an emetic, it feems unneceflary to repeat any part of that 
here. 

The next article is that of 

Scilla. 

This, with its expe&orant and diuretic powers, has always 
joined that of ftimulating the ftomach and of exciting vo¬ 
miting. 

For this fingle purpofe it was fometimes formerly employed j 
but fince the ufe of ipecacuanha has become known, the fquills 
have been more rarely ufed; and in my opinion they have been 
juftly negledted, as I find the dofe of them not to be eafily as¬ 
certained and in a full dofe they appear to me to be a harlher 
and lefs manageable emetic than the ipecacuanha. 

We cannot however pafs this fubjeCt without obferving, that 
we can never prefume upon the operation of fquills in any man¬ 
ner, without their being given in fuch quantity as to excite 
fome degree of naufea > a circumftance that renders the fquills 
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a difagreeable remedy, but an attention to it Teems to be always 
neceflary. 

We have now mentioned the vegetable emetics of our cata¬ 
logue that are neceflary to be taken notice of here 5 as what 
relates to the ufe of the Amara, the Sinapi, and Raphanus Rufti- 
canus, we have fpoken of fully enough above, either as afliftants 
to the operation of warm water, or as by the afliftance of that 
they may become ufeful emetics. 

Having therefore now confidered the vegetable emetics, I 
am next to take up the fubjedt of the foflil. 

The firft of thefe mentioned in my lift are the preparations 
of copper. And many of thefe, as very univerfally emetic, might 
perhaps be employed j but they are feldom fit to be fafely or 
properly managed. 

I have known the Blue Vitriol employed, but rather as a nau- 
feating dofe in the beginning of fevers, or as a diuretic in drop- 
fies, than as an emetic fit to occafion full vomiting ; and when 
it has the laft mentioned effedt, it is always harfli and un¬ 
manageable, and we cannot perceive that it has any better ef- 
fe<fts than thofe of tartar emetic. The efledls of it in begin¬ 
ning confumptions we have not had any experience of. Its ex¬ 
ternal ufe as an efcharotic is fufficiently known : but I mu ft 
obferve, that in many ulcerations it has appeared to me more 
ufeful than any other : and very lately, in an ill-conditioned 
and fpreading ulcer, I found it bring on a good digeftion, when 
both mercurials and arfenic had failed. 

With refped to the mercurial emetics, I believe that moft of 
the faline preparations of mercury, if given in large dofes, 
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might operate as emetics; but, as in the examples of the corro- 
five fublimate, they would be employed with very great danger. 
The mercurial emetic that has been chiefly and aluioft only em¬ 
ployed is the turpethum minerale, or mercurius emeticus flavus : 
but as this mull be employed in a very large dofe, and always 
operates in a fevere and dangerous manner, I am difpofed to 
aflert, that it is never neceflary to ule it for the purpofe it was 
formerly employed, that is, to excite a'falivation j nor that it 
is ever neceflary for removing fome obftinate venereal lymp- 
toms, fuch as fwelled tefticles, as 1 believe that fuch fymptoms 
may be as well cured by fafer means. 

Of the preparations of zinc, the vitriolum album is that only- 
employed as an emetic. This has been chiefly employed on ac¬ 
count of the fuddennefs of its operation, which is frequently 
required when noxious or poifonous matters have been acci¬ 
dentally taken into the ftomach. We do not however always find 
the white vitriol to be the moll convenient for this purpofe : 
for in order to render its effeds certain, the dofe mull generally 
be large; and if this is not thrown out again immediately, it is 
apt to continue a difagreeable naufea, or even a vomiting, 
longer than is neceflary. 

I find that the purpofe of this medicine, that is, a fudden 
vomiting, may commonly be obtained by employing a large dole 
of ipecacuanha, either in powder or in the vinum j and by fol¬ 
lowing this foon after with a large draught of warm water im¬ 
pregnated with chamomile, or rather with what is more at hand, 
a tea fpoonful of table mu Hard, the bufinefs may be commonly 
very efiedually executed. 
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Antimonium. 

This, under a certain preparation, affords the metallic eme¬ 
tic now moflt commonly employed. It is one of the fafeft and 
moft manageable, and may commonly be rendered fufEciently 
effedual for every purpofe of emetics. 

With refped to it, this is firft to be obferved, that, as pro¬ 
duced in the earth, it is a combination of a metallic fubftance 
with common fulphur; and while it is in this date, when we 
name it Crude Antimony , it appears to me to be an inert fubftance 
with refped to the human body. 

This, however, is not the univerfal opinion j and its mani- 
feft effeds upon horfes favours the fupppfition that it may have 
effeds alfo on the human body. Many phyficians have adopted 
the fuppofition $ and particularly the chemift Kunckel alleged,, 
that by levigation brought into a very fine powder, it was ufe- 
ful in feveral difeafes, particularly in rheumatifin. After fe- 
veral trials, however, of giving a dram of this powder once 
or twice a day for feveral weeks together, I have not found it 
of any benefit. 1 knew a phyfician who had an opinion of its 
being ufeful in cancers, and he gave the powdered antimony to 
two drams for a dofe j but I could never perceive that any fen- 
fible effeds, or that any effeds either upon the cancerous tumour 
or ulcer were produced. I muft own, however, that in one or two 
inftances in which the crude antimony was largely employed,, 
fome naufea, and even vomiting, were produced > fo that 1 was, 
reft rained from carrying the dofe farther than I had already done. 
This indeed obliges me to acknowledge, that on fome occafions 
crude antimony may be an adive medicine$ but at the fame time 
I muft allege, that it can hardly ever be proper to employ fuch 
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an uncertain medicine as the crude antimony, when I fuppofe 
we may obtain the fame effedts by one of its preparations, whofe 
dofe and operation can be more exadtly meafured. 

Supposing therefore the crude antimony laid afide as at leaft 
generally inert, we are next to inquire into the means of bring¬ 
ing it into an adtive ftate. What are the means of giving it ac¬ 
tivity, we fliall endeavour to point out very fully hereafter 5 
but, as in other inftances of this treatife, I think it proper to 
confider firft the general efiedts of it in all its adtive ftates. 

These are univerfally and conftantly its exciting vomiting, 
or fuch a degree of adtion on the ftomach as is common to other 
emetics given in fuch dofes as do not excite full vomiting. The 
medicinal effedts of antimony, therefore, are all thole which we 
afcribe to full vomiting, or to the more partial operation of 
emetics as above explained. 

But antimony, in its adlive Hates, differs from other emetics. 
When it is employed either to excite full Vomiting, or to pro¬ 
duce a more partial affedtion, the ftimulus given by it to the 
ftomach is ftronger than that of ipecacuanha ; and therefore it 
excites the adlion of the parts employed in vomiting in a ftrong¬ 
er degree. It therefore more powerfully evacuates the fto¬ 
mach ; and as it is not fo readily thrown out again, it is fitter 
to excite repeated vomitings, and thereby to occafion a more 
complete evacuation. 

It will at the fame time be obvious, that the fame force of 
ftimulus will produce more certainly all the effedts we have a- 
feribed to full vomiting in evacuating the upper part of the in- 
teftines, in emulging the biliary dudts, and in expeding the mo- 
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tion of the blood in the veffels of the liver, or in the other ab¬ 
dominal vifcera. 

It is equally obvious that the fame force of flimulus applied 
to the Romach will be more certainly communicated to the fur- 
face of the body, and thereby {how the effedts of naufeating 
dofes in fevers, and in many cutaneous difortlers. Farther, 
whatever virtues may have been afevibed to ipecacuanha in 
afthma and in hsemorrhagies, I have found by experience they 
may be generally obtained by a proper management of anti¬ 
mony > and, upon the whole, from what has been now faid, 
I hope we may have a pretty complete view of the medicinal 
virtues of this celebrated medicine. 

Having now fpoken of thefe virtues, I am next to fay how 
they are to be obtained; that is to fay, how, from the crude 
antimony, which we confider as inert, the moft adtive antimo- 
nial medicines are to be obtained. 

To this purpofe we fuppofe it agreed upon, that the fulphur of 
crude antimony does not differ from common fulphur and 
therefore, that peculiar medicinal virtues are to be obtained 
only from its metallic, or, as it is commonly named, its Regu- 
line part. 

With reipedt to this, however, it is in the firjl place to be 
obferved, that, like all other metallic fubftances, this, in its 
pure metallic Rate, is abfolutely inert with refpedt to the hu¬ 
man body •, and that, in order to its becoming adtive, it muft be 
brought into a faline Rate, either by its being combined with 
an acid before it is introduced into the body, or by its be¬ 
ing 
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ing brought into a ftate in which it may be adted upon by the 
acids it may meet with in the ftomach. 

t 

The execution of either of thefe purpofes has given much 
employment to the chemifts, and has produced all the various 
preparations, as they are juftly called, of antimony. The prefent 
(late of chemiftry however is fo complete and correct with refpecft 
to antimony, and the pharmaceutic treatment of it is fo common¬ 
ly underftood, and fo clearly delivered in all our books of che¬ 
miflry and pharmacy, that it is not very neceffary for me to re¬ 
peat it here. But for the fake of a few remarks that I have to 
offer, I beg leave to attempt a fhort fyftem on the fubjeft. 

I begin with thofe means of putting antimony into a date in 
which it may be ailed upon by the acids of the ftomach. 

It is in this ftate, particularly when it is a pure regulus, en¬ 
tirely free from the fulphur with which it had been joined in 
its native ftate j and in this reguline ftate, it may, for reafons 
we fliall give hereafter, be thrown into the ftomach in large 
quantity. 

But here it may be proper to remark, that as antimony may 
be brought into its reguline ftate by various means, and parti¬ 
cularly by various other metals employed for abforbing and ie- 
parating the fulphur of the crude antimony; fo it has been i- 
magined that, according to the metal employed, there was fome 
difference to be found in the regulus obtained: but it has now 
been difcovered, that there is little foundation for this either 
with a view to chemiftry or medicine. 

Although the regulus might be, it is now feldom, employe { 
as a medicine, and efpecially as it is found to be enough to h . 
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it Free from a part of that fulphur which prevented it from being 
adted upon by acids in its crude ftate ; and it is found that the 
abftradtion of a portion of that fulphur is commonly fufficient 
for putting it into a ftate in which it may be adted upon by acids 
even of the mildeft kind. Accordingly, for rendering it fit to 
be adted upon by the acids of the ftomach, the chemifts have 
contrived the various preparations by which more or lefs of die 
fulphur is abftradted from the crude antimony. 


It may be done, in the firjl place, by a proper calcination, to 
fuch a degree, that the remaining matter may be fufed into a 
glafs, which we find to be readily adted upon by acids, and to 
fliow the fame emetic qualities that are to be found in any 
other adtive preparation. This vitruin antimonii is found to be 
l'o readily foluble as to prove one of the moft adtive prepara¬ 
tions; but it is proper to be remarked here, that this prepara¬ 
tion may be rendered milder by fome calcination with wax, as 
i» preparing the vitrum antimonii ceratum. The theory of this 
operation is not very obvious; but I can afiert, that the mild- 
nefs of the preparation depends upon the degree of calcination 
given : for I know from experiment, that by pufhing the calci¬ 
nation beyond a certain degree, the medicine can be rendered 
abfolutely inert, and no longer foluble in acids. 

A second means of abftradling a portion of the fulphur of 
antimony, is by the application of alkalines. This may be 
done firft by fufing antimony with a portion of alkaline fait, 
which abftradts a part of the fulphur, and with it forms a fcoria 
• upon the furface of the melted mafs, while the part fubfiding 
from that gives the regulus medicinalis of Hoffman and others. 
This is foluble in acids, and, thrown into the ftomach, Ihows 
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emetic qualities; but which are commonly in a moderate de¬ 
gree. 


A more common pradice for abffrading the fulphur of an¬ 
timony, is by applying to it a cauftic alkaline lixivium. This 
applied with a boiling heat, readily diflolves a confiderable por¬ 
tion of the fulphur of antimony, and in greater proportion than 
it does the reguline part, though at the fame time a portion of this 
is alfo taken up. That part of the fulphur which has the greateft 
proportion of reguline matter adhering to it cannot be fufpend- 
ed but by a boiling heat; and therefore, upon the cooling of 
the lixivium,, this fills down to the bottom of the veftel in the 
form of a reddifh powder,, which is named Kermes Mineral. 

The other portion of the regulus taken up by the lixivium 
may be readily feparated from it by the addition of an acid; 
and the matter in that cafe precipitated is what was named the 
Sulphur Auratum, and now the Sulphur Ant 'monii Pracipitalum. 

In both thefe preparations, the Kermes mineral and fulphur 
auratum, the proportion of fulphur is not, with refped to the 
reguline part, fo great as to prevent this from being aded upon by 
acids; and therefore, thrown into the ftomach, it proves an adive 
medicine. Both the Colleges of London and Edinburgh feera 
to think thefe medicines nearly of the fame quality, by their 
prefcribing only the fulphur antimonii praecipitatum, and giving 
no place to the Kermes mineral j but 1 am humbly of opinion, 
that the latter is the more adive medicine, and is more uni¬ 
formly the fame, in different preparations, than the former. 

A third, and the moft ordinary means of abftrading the 
fulphur of antimony, is by the application of nitre; which, when 

the 
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the two fubftances are together expofed to the action of the fire, 
deflagrates with, and diffipates the fulphur. The effedl of this 
is different according to the proportion in which the nitre is 
applied to the antimony. 

If fomewhat lefs than a fourth part of the nitre is applied, a 
portion of the fulphur is abftra<fted j and fo much, that the re¬ 
maining mafs may be a&ed upon by acids, and gives what is 
much the fame with the regulus medicinalis mentioned before. 

If the proportion of nitre is equal to that of the antimony, 
the matter remaining after deflagration makes the noted crocus 
metallorum , readily foluble in vegetable acids ; and therefore, 
thrown into the ftomach, gives one of the moil acrid prepara¬ 
tions of antimony. 

But if the proportion of the nitre be ftill farther increafed 
as to double the quantity of the antimony, the fulphur of this 
is not only diflipated, but the metal is at the fame time calci¬ 
ned, fo as to be lefs foluble in acids than the crocus. In this 
flate, however, it commonly remains fo far foluble as to give 
the Eineticum mite of Boerhaave. 

In treating antimony with nitre, if the antimony be calcined 
fo far as to render it fit to be fufed into a glafs, and in this flate 
be deflagrated with an equal part of nitre, the calx nitrata of 
the Edinburgh Difpenflitory is produced $ which is a matter flill 
foluble in acids, and in that refped very much in the condition 
of the emeticum mite juft now mentioned. 

It is fuppofed that the celebrated James’s powder is very 
much the fame with the calx nitrata j and the appearance of 
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the two powders, the dofe in which they may be employed, 
and their operation in the ftomach, renders this to me very 
probable. 

% 

Lastly, if the nitre applied to the antimony be in the pro¬ 
portion of three parts to one of antimony, this is more entire¬ 
ly calcined, and rendered abfolutely infoluble in vegetable acids. 
It is what is named the Antimonium Diaphoreticum, or Anti- 
monium Calcinatum: a fiibftance formerly fuppofed by many 
to be of fome power and virtue; but the Edinburgh College are 
fo far from thinking fo, that they have not given it a place in 
the laft edition of their Difpenfatory. 

These are the chief of the preparations flill retained in ule, 
in which antimony is put into a ftate of being a&ed upon by 
vegetable acids; and therefore, when thrown into the ftomach, 
to fhow more or lefs of an emetic power : and they feem to be dif¬ 
ferent from one another only by the quantity of the reguline 
part in them being more or lefs in a foluble ftate. 

It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that the operation of thefe 
feveral preparations feems to be alfo different according to the 
quantity, and perhaps the quality, of the acid that they meet 
with in the ftomach; and therefore that their operation is fo 
different in different perfons, and even in the fame perfon at 
different times. 

After treating of thefe preparations, we muft in the next 
place mention thofe which may be made by a combination of 
the regulus of antimony with acids, before its being thrown 
into the body. 

3 0. 
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Of the foflil acids, it is to me doubtful if either the nitrous or 
vitriolic can be managed fo as to give an a&ive antimonial pre¬ 
paration but the muriatic is in this refped very powerful. 

0 

Antimony, combined with the muriatic acid in a fluid form, 
givesiilhe ftrong can flic fluid named Butter of Antimony, and 
which we have fpoken of above under the head of Corrofives. 
From this, however, the acid can be abftraded to fuch a degree, 
that the combination may be brought into the form of a cry- 
ftallized fait, which has been named Mercurius Vita. This has 
been formerly employed in practice as an emetic; but its opera¬ 
tion is fo violent, that the prefent practice entirely avoids it. 

There remains therefore only tofpeak of the vegetable acids, 
which may be applied to antimony to give an emetic of the 
kind we now treat of. 

The liquid vegetable acids have been, in their feveral dates, 
employed for this purpofe; but as their different ftates are not 
eafily afcertained to be at different times the fame, they have been 
all laid afide; and wine, which always contains a fufhcient por¬ 
tion of acid, is the only menftruum now employed. Moft of the 
wines in common ufe might be employed ; but both the Col¬ 
leges have agreed to employ the common Spanifh white-wine 
only. The London College applies this to the crocus metallorum; 
but the Edinburgh apply it to the vitrum antimonii, with, how¬ 
ever, no different effed in the two preparations that I can per¬ 
ceive. The two Colleges employ the menftruum in a different 
proportion with refped to the ingredients they employ; but this 
makes no difference, as the wine diffolvcs only a certain quan¬ 
tity in proportion to its own bulk, which it can always take 
from the ingredient that is in the fmalleft proportion to the 
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whole of the wine employed, and this at leaft in the quantity 
of wine that is applied in our Difpenfatories. This alfo explains 
a circumftance well known to pra&itioners; which is, that if 
due care be taken to feparate, by a filtration, the ingredient 
from the wine, the dofe of this is never to be eftimated by the 
proportion of the ingredient infufed, but merely and exa^y by 
the quantity of wine that is employed in fuch a dofe. 

The other vegetable acid which, applied to antimony, may 
afford the emetic in queftion, is that which is found in the 
cryftals of tartar. This applied with a large proportion of wa¬ 
ter to one of the moft a&ive preparations of antimony, is found 
to difiolve a considerable quantity of the reguline matter, and, by 
a proper evaporation, to give the noted Tartarum Emeticum. 
The London College, on this occafion, employ the crocus metal- 
lorum, whilft the former editions of the Edinburgh Difpenfa- 
tory employed the vitrum antimonii; but little difference was 
found to refult from this difference of the fubjeft. With 
refpedt to both it was alleged, and l believe juftly, that from 
fome difference in the encheirefis, the medicine came out of un¬ 
equal flrength, and that it was difficult, in the hands of dif¬ 
ferent chemifts and apothecaries, to bring it to a ftandard, which 
is however much to be defired. On this account the Edinburgh 
Collego have given a new prefcription, which they think may 
ferve to give a more fteady and uniform preparation; and 1 am 
perfuaded that, when properly executed, it will do fo : but our 
apothecaries have not yet compl^sd with the prefcription, fo as 
to give me an opportunity to judge of it from experience. 

The emetic tartar, as commonly prepared, is a fafe, and un¬ 
der any proper management a fufficiently effectual, preparation 
for every purpofe of emetics that we have mentioned above ; 
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and after a few trials of any new made preparation, we can as¬ 
certain the dofe of it pretty exadly. 

There remains, therefore, on this fubjed, one queftion to be 
coafidered ; and that is, as we have referred the whole of the 
prep^pitions to two heads ; the one of thofe in which the anti¬ 
mony, without being combined with any acid before it be thrown 
into the ftomach, is only put in a condition in which it may be 
aded upon by the acid which it meets with there; and the other 
is of thofe in which the regulus is previoufly combined with an 
acid before it'be thrown into the ftomach ; the queftion is, Whe¬ 
ther the one fet of thefe preparations have any advantage over 
the other? I am clearly of opinion, that the former have 
no advantage over the latter; and though there may be many 
inftances of the good effed of the former, the uncertainty of 
its dofe would make me prefer the latter, in which the dofe may 
be pretty exadly afcertained : and I can fpeak of it from much 
obfervation, that the uncertainty of the dole of the former has 
often given occafion to the timid praditioner to be difappointed, 
and to the hardy to do much mifchief.. 
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T hese are medicines which evacuate the inteftines down¬ 
wards or, as the common language is, promote and ex- 
eite the evacuation by ftool, and which, when any thing copi¬ 
ous, we fhall name a purging. 

This evacuation muft always be produced by increafing the 
pcriftaltic motion of the inteftines downwards j and there are 
various ftates of the fyftem which, without the application of 
any medicine, may occafion this $ fuch as obftrudted perlpira- 
tion, cold applied to the lower extremities, and fome other cir- 
cumftances which are not to be further taken notice of here,, 
where we are only to confider the evacuation mentioned, as pro¬ 
duced by the application of certain fubftances dire&ly to the 
inteftines themfelvesj and thefe are ftridly the cathartics to be 
treated, of here* 3 
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Of thefe, the firft thing to .be obferved, and which has al¬ 
ways been obferved, is, that the medicines employed are of dif¬ 
ferent degrees of force or power in producing the evacuation : 
and it is to be deli red, that in this refped they could be afiorted 
into different clafles, and that it could be determined upon 
what grounds befides that of an inaccurate and unequal experi¬ 
ence they might be arranged under the two titles of Mitiora and 
Acriora. It may be difficult to do this with any precifion ; but 
I think it worth while to attempt it. 

To this purpofe I conceive, that there are fubfiances which 
are only capable of ftimulating the extremities of the exhalant 
veffels, or the excretories of the mucous follicles; by both which 
irritations, a large quantity of fluids may be drawn into the ca¬ 
vity of the inteftines, and thereby a copious evacuation by ftool 
be produced, without much increafe of the periftaltic motion. 

Although I have put this fuppofition, I cannot certainly de¬ 
termine that there are any medicines which thus ad upon the 
excretories without ftimulating the mufcular fibres of the in¬ 
teftines ; and I believe it is mod fafe to fuppofe, that every me¬ 
dicine which increafes the evacuation by ftool, ads more or lefs 
by ftimulating the moving fibres of the inteftines, and by in- 
creafing the periftaltic motion, produces the evacuation. 

This being therefore fuppofed, I would however enquire if 
there is not a difference in the nature of the ftimulus given by 
different cathartics; and I am perfuaded that fach a difference 
< may be perceived. In Glauber’s fait, for example, a ftimulus 
is applied to the moving fibres of the inteftines: but it does 
not feem to be capable of exciting inflammation in the coats or 
fibres of the inteftines, nor of exciting heat in any other part 
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of the fyftem j whereas in jalap we&now that there is an acrid refill, 
which, applied in a certain manner, inflames the inteftines, and 
excites a confiderable degree of heat in the reft of the fyftem. 
Thefe two fubftances I take for examples of the aflortment that 
may be made of cathartics, and the grounds on which I have 
proceeded in arranging them under the two heads of Mitiora 
and Acriora, or under thofe of a cooling or of an inflammatory 
kind. I have not indeed, in'this refped, under the firft title in 
my Catalogue, been fufficiently corredt, and I find it difficult to 
be fo : but I ftiall endeavour afterwards to mark what corrections 
it may be proper to make. 

In the mean time, I would fix, as well as I can, to the firft 
fet the term of Laxatives, and to the other the term of Purga¬ 
tives; intending by thefe appellations not to exprefs the degree 
of power as has been ufual, but the manner of their opera¬ 
ting. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an idea pf cathartics in 
general, before proceeding to particulars I fliall endeavour to 
confider their more general eflfe&s. 

The firft efFedt of them to be taken notice of, is the very ge¬ 
neral one of their promoting the evacuation of the contents of 
the inteftines for the time prefent in them which may be efpeci- 
ally neceflary when any unufual, noxious, and acrid matters are 
a part of thefe. 

The next circumftance in the operation of cathartics to be 
taken notice of is, that it extends to the whole length of the 
alimentary canal, from the upper orifice of the ftomach to the 
lower extremity of the redtum. There may be fubftances which 
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are particularly fuited to promote the evacuation of the ftomach 
downwards, but we are uncertain of this > and we mean here 
to obferve, that the operation of cathartics, though only and 
dire&ly on the inteftinal canal, ferves to evacuate the ftomach j 
and therefore, that cathartics are lb often ufeful in many of the 
diforders of this important organ. 

In the next place, we are to confider more ftri&ly the opera¬ 
tion of cathartics upon the inteftinal canal, and the effedls of 
this upon the inteftines themfelves; and thefe are, in the firft 
place, to promote the periftaltic motion when preternaturully 
flow or obftru&ed. 

The flownefs of the periftaltic motion feems to be often in 
fault; but it is not eafy, in different cafes and perfons, to fay 
when it is preternaturally fo. The frequency of ftools is very 
different in different perfons 5 and it is not determined what is 
natural and moll healthy in this refped. What feems to be 
moft probable is, that in every perfon a ftool Ihould occur once 
in the courfe of every twenty-four hours ; and we believe that 
this is truly the moft frequent cafe : but there are fo many in- 
ftances of longer intervals without any inconvenience, that it is 
very doubtful if, with refpedt to different perfons, this could be 
eftablilhed as a general rule. I am, however, clearly of opi¬ 
nion,, that every confiderable deviation from a diurnal ftool may 
be confidered as an approach to an unnatural ftate. 

In thisbufinefs, however, it is to be obferved that, befidesthe de¬ 
lay of ftools, there is another circumftance to be taken notice of, 
which is, that whenever ftools are delayed, it is probable thatthere 
is efpecially a flownefs in the adion of the great guts, by which a 
larger proportion of faeces is accumulated there, and acquire alfo 
a greater degree of firmnefs and hardnefs j whence they are often 
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voided with difficulty and pain, and thereby give occafion to 
many diforders in the lower inteftines, and even in the whole 
'fyftem. This is what we name a Rate of coftivenefs, and which 
generally depends upon the flownefs of the periftaltic motion, 
and upon what is the confequence of this, the increafed bulk 
and hardnefs of the faces. 

This ftate generally indicates the ufe of cathartics of one 
kind or other $ and in order to be guided in the condu<ft of 
thefe, we judge it to be proper here to enquire more particularly 
into the caufes of this ftate. The firft we would aflign is the 
weaknefs of the periftaltic motion 5 and accordingly it is obfer- 
ved that a flow belly is often attended with other marks of that 
weaknefs, and on that account occurs very frequently in the 
female fex, who are often of a flow belly, and fuffer many in¬ 
conveniences from it. 

• 

Another caufe of a coftive habit is of a contrary kind, and 
depending upon the vigour and rigidity of the alimentary ca¬ 
nal. In this ftate, as fome degree of torpor always attends 
ftrength, fo the contents of the inteftines are moved more (low¬ 
ly onwards j but at the fame time the conco&ion, if I may ufe 
the exprefllon, of the aliments, is more completely performed, 
and probably a fmaller proportion of faeces is produced. At the 
fame time alfo, as the abforption of the more liquid parts is 
more completely performed,, a fmaller proportion of faeces are 
depofited in the great guts, and that alfo in a drier ftate: from 
both of which circumftances we may underftand why, in rigid 
and robuft perfons, a coftivenefs fo commonly takes place. 

Nearly the fame cafe with this, feems to be that of hypo¬ 
chondriac or melancholic perfons j in whom, with rigid vif- 
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eera, there is a preternatural torpor in the motions of the whole 
fyftem, and particularly in the inteftinal: canaL 

Upon this fubjeft, we judge it proper to mention fome 
other caufes of coftivenefs. One of which may be a defici¬ 
ency of bile, which we fuppofe to be a chief means of fup- 
porting the motion of the inteftines downwards. We cannot 
indeed always perceive when this occurs ; but that it may oc¬ 
cur, we prefume from the cafe of a jaundice, which is com¬ 
monly attended with a flow belly. 

Although we cannot always perceive the deficiency of bile,, 
or of pancreatic liquor, to be the caufe of collivenefs, we can 
with probability, as a caufe of it, affign the abftra&ion of the 
other inteftinal fluids. This we fuppofe mull neceflarily hap¬ 
pen from an increafed perfpiration, which I have more fre¬ 
quently obferved from any very conftant mode of geftation than, 
from bodily exercife £ and it is in this manner that I would ac¬ 
count for the effe&s of the conftant geftation in failing in pro¬ 
ducing coltivenels, which fo generally happens to perfons 
at fea. 

To the caufes of coftivenels arilihg from the Hate of the ly- 
ftcm, I have but one other to add and that is, any confiderable 
compreffion of the inteftines which I have had occafion to ob* 
ferve from a lleatomatous tumour of the omentum, and which 
alfo happens fo frequently from the compreffion of the uterus, 
in pregnant women. 

We have now mentioned the feveral caufes of preternatural' 
flownefs in the motion of the inteftines which may indicate the 
nfe of cathartics; and I have alfo faid they are indicated when 
the paflage of the contents is entirely interrupted. It is well 
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known that this happens when any portion of the inteftines is 
affected with a fpafmodic and a fomewhat permanent conftric- 
tion. As this is commonly attended with pain, it gives the dif- 
eafe named Cholic; and this, with fome other obftru&ions 
which we cannot clearly afcertain, require the ufe of cathar¬ 
tics ; but without entering into the nature of thefe particular 
ailments, which cannot be properly done here, I cannot fay 
more on the fubjedt in this place. 

After mentioning thefe operations of cathartics upon the 
inteftines themfelves, we proceed to mention the effe&s of their 
operation upon the other parts of the fyftem. 

The firft of thefe to be mentioned is the evacuation and di¬ 
minution of the fluids that takes place with relpedt to the whole 
fyftem. The great length of the inteftinal canal, holding gene¬ 
rally in its cavity a quantity of liquid matter, and therefore this 
alone, when carried out more fuddenly by the operation of cathar¬ 
tics, may often afford a large evacuation; but vyjhen it may be pre- 
ftuned that the cathartics at the fame time excite all the excretions 
by which liquids are commonly poured into the inteftines, as bile, 
pancreatic juice, ordinary exhalation, and the effufion of mucus 
ready to be poured out, it will be evident that cathartics, even 
by a moderate ftimulus applied, may occafion a very large eva¬ 
cuation and diminution of the fluids of the body; and this more 
confiderably as the ftimulus applied to the moving fibres of the 
inteftines is ftronger. 

Cons? quently it is obvious, that the evacuation by ftool 
may be lb large as to diminifh the quantity of fluids in the 
whole fyftem; and therefore, that whenever fuch a diminution 
is indicated, it may be obtained by the ufe of inch medi¬ 
cines : and I need not fay that particularly by this means any 
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preternatural increafe of the adtivity, or of the adtive powers of 
the fyftem, may be thus greatly diminifhed. 

It is at the fame time however to be remarked, that although 
by purging a great debility of the fyftem may be induced, it 
may not produce any great evacuation of the fanguiferous fy¬ 
ftem. A large evacuation by ftool may fometimes be merely 
of the contents for the time prefent in the inteftines, and there¬ 
fore not drawn from the blood-veffels : and though the evacua¬ 
tion may be ftill larger by what is drawn from the mucous 
follicles, this we know may be very copious from the matter 
contained in the follicles themfelves, without much liquid being 
drawn from the blood-veflels. The evacuation indeed may alfo 
be increafed by what is drawn from the arteries by the exhalant 
veffels but as this muft be drawn off flowly in very divided 
portions, it can have little effedt, and at leaft no fudden effedt 
in the depletion of the fanguiferous fyftem: and from the whole 
it will appear, that the evacuation by ftool may be very large, 
without much effedt in taking off the tenfion and tone of the 
blood-veflels. In this refpedt, indeed, it feems to fall far lhort of 
the powers of blood-letting, though this be contrary to the com¬ 
mon opinion, and even contrary to the pradtice of Sydenham : 
but accordingly we have not found purging to be of very great 
effedt in taking off the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem. 

Beside the general evacuation of the whole fyftem, purging 
is powerful in changing the diftfibution of the blood into the 
feveral parts of it. 

' The circumftances according to which the diftribution of the 
blood is made into the feveral parts of the fyftem, we fuppofe to 
be commonly known, and to this effedt, That if an evacuation 
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is made from one fet of veflels, the afflux of fluids will be increa- 
fed in thefe, and that the afflux into other parts of the fyftem will 
at the fame time be diminilhed. Upon this principle it will be 
readily underftood, that if the afflux of fluids in the defcending 
aorta is increafed, as it muft be by purging, the afflux muft iu 
fome proportion be diminilhed in thofe veflels which carry the 
blood to the head. By this the quantity and impetus of the blood' 
in the veflels of the head muft be diminilhed by purging \ and 
hence it is that this operation of cathartics has been often found 
lb ufeful in the difeafes of the head. 

It has been commonly fuppofed that purging, by drawing 
from the fuperior parts, may be of ufe alfo in the difeafes of the 
thorax, and in feveral circumftances it may poflibly be fo; but 
practitioners have frequently obferved, that in the inflammatory 
difeafes of the lungs, purging has not been fo ufeful as might be 
expected. It is probably owing to this, that by emptying the fy¬ 
ftem of the defcending aorta, no conliderable derivation can be 
made from the bronchial arteries, in the extremities of which 
the inflammations of the lungs are feated. 

Many circumftances Ihow that there is a balance in the di¬ 
ll ribution of the blood between the external and internal parts, fo 
that they mutually increafe or diminilh one another. We have 
Ihown above that the increafe of perfpiration abftra&s the fluids 
that Ihould be poured into the inteftines; and it has been fre¬ 
quently obferved, that an obftru&ed perfpiration has occalioned a 
diarrhoea If this change of diftribution, therefore, is in general 
the nature of the ceconomy, it will be readily underftood why 
purging, by increafing the afflux of blood to the internal, Ihould 
jdiminilh that to the external parts, or to the furface of the body, 
and that it ihould therefore have conliderable effe&s in many 
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cutaneous difeafes. Whenever thefe depend upon any inflam¬ 
matory determination to the furface of the body, purging may 
be a remedy for them; and when it is forefeen that in certain 
difeafes fuch an inflammatory determination to the {kin is to a- 
rife, and according to its violence to aggravate the difeafe, it 
will be evident that purging, by moderating or taking off that 
determination, may render the difeafe more moderate. This I 
take to be the foundation of the pra&ice of purging in the ap¬ 
proach and beginning of the fmall-pox ^ and I have no doubt 
that this, in concurring with other meafures, contributes to the 
mildnefs of the difeafe. 

Purging therefore may be of ufe in cutaneous affe&ions* 
and phyficians have very univerfaily employed this remedy in 
thofe cafes, but often very improperly, as they have not attend¬ 
ed to this, that cutaneous affe&ions are often purely topical, 
and unconnected with any general ftate of the fyftera, and there¬ 
fore not to be cured by remedies chiefly affect in g this. And 
upon this occafion 1 cannot help taking notice that phyficians 
have confidered purging too much as a means of evacuating acri¬ 
mony diffufed over the whole fyftem; and as cutaneous erup¬ 
tions were commonly confidered as a mark of this, fo, upon a 
doubly falfe principle, cathartics have been more frequently 
employed in thefe affediions than they ought to have been. 

There is {till another effeCt of cathartics and of purging to 
be mentioned. As in every cavity of the body there is an ex¬ 
halation and inhalation, or abforption, conftantly going on, it is 
■ prefumed that there is fome balance conffandy preferved be¬ 
tween the fecretory and abforbent powers; fo that if the for¬ 
mer are increafed, the latter will be fo alfo: and therefore, that 
when the fecretions are upon occafion much increafed, the ac- 
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tion of the abforbents may be particularly excited. This ex¬ 
plains why purging often excites the adlion of the abi'orbents, 
to take up more copioufly the fluids that were otherwife ftag- 
nant in the adipofe membrane or other cavities of the body, 
and thereby often proves a cure of dropfy. 

These are the different and ordinary effedls of cathartics, and 
they are commonly the effedls of them as taken in by the mouth. 
But, before going further, it is proper to obferve that there are 
two other ways in which they are applied r The one is, by ap¬ 
plying or anointing them on the teguments of the lower belly j 
and the other is, by applying them to the inteftinum reilum, 
either by injecting tliem in a liquid form into the cavity, or by* 
applying them in a folid form to the extremity of that intef- 
tine. 

The firfi: of thefe practices has been formerly employed, andy. 
for ought I know may, upon certain occafions, be again tried 
but the uncertainty of the dofe has made me doubt of its pro¬ 
priety, and prevented my ever trying it.. 

The fecond means, or the ufeof glyflers, is often a neceffary,. 
and very often an ufeful, pra&ice j and the medicines moil pro¬ 
per to be employed in it fhall be mentioned hereafter, as fhalb 
alfo thofe fit for fuppofitories 5 though I hold thefe to be feldomu 
either very neceflary or very ufeful.- 
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PARTICULAR CATHARTICS. 

Mitiora. 

I have begun with thefe, which I confider as ftri&ly the 
Laxantia , making, in the fenfe I have explained above, that is, 
in their manner of operating, one clafs of Cathartics. Of par¬ 
ticulars, I have fet down firft the 

\ 

Fructus Acido Dulcis recentis. 

As all of thefe contain a quantity of fqgar, and fome of them 
in large proportion, it may be a queftion, whether their laxa¬ 
tive quality may not be afcribed entirely to this. And it is not 
obvious that the acid joined can contribute to that quality ■, but 
it feems to appear from experience, that thefe fruits which 
have an acid joined to their fugar are truly more laxative than 
the more Ample fweets. 

The reafon of this efFedt of acidity is not very evident; but 
it may perhaps be explained in this manner: We know that the 
aliments, as they pafs out of the ftomach, are commonly more 
or lefs acid $ but by being mixed with the bile in the duodenum, 
have this acidity corredled or involved, fo as hardly to appear 
afterwards in the Other parts of the fyftem ; and accordingly 
large quantities of acid may be fometimes taken into the body, 
without Showing any laxative effe&s: But there are considera¬ 
tions which lead us to believe, that the power of the bile in cor¬ 
recting acidity has its limits, and to judge at the fame time, that 
an over proportion of acidity joined with the bile forms a mix¬ 
ture that is eoniiderably laxative. 
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This renders it doubtful whether the laxative efie&s of our 
fummer fruits are to be afcribed to the fimple combination of 
acid and fweetj or if always to a mixture of bile with an over 
proportion of acid, either as taken in, or as acquired by fermen¬ 
tation in the ftomach. We find it difficult to judge in this matter; 
but find it may commonly be done by thus proportion in which 
the acid prevails in the aliment taken in, by the quantity of 
this taken in, and efpecially by the ftate of the ftomach, known 
from other circumftances to be more or lefs difpofed to an acef- 
cent fermentation. , 

After this general difeuffion, we may fpeak more clearly of 
particulars. 

The firft mentioned are the Fru&us recentes. Thefe may be 
confidered as conftantly laxative 5 but they are alimentary mat¬ 
ters frequently taken in without fhowing any laxative effects : 
and though in coftive habits they may be advifed to be taken 
in more largely as aliments, they are hardly ever to be pre¬ 
ferred as medicines; becaufe the larger quantity in that cafe 
to be preferibed will always be of uncertain effedt, and may as 
readily produce a diarrhoea as prove a proper cure of coftive- 
nefs. 

After this general obfervation I need not fpeak of the feveral 
fpecies; as the choice of thefe, fo far as they can. be employed 
in the cafe mentioned, may be learned from what was faid of 
them above when treated of as aliments. 

After the frudlus recentes I have fet down th e Fruftus ficcata. 
Thefe alfo are certainly laxative, though not fo much as the re¬ 
centes j but they are employed with more lafety, as deprived 
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©f their air: they are for the moft part lefs acefcent, and there¬ 
fore lefs liable to have their acidity in excefs; but at the feme 
time it is to be obferved, that thefe fruits which have more 
acid in their compofition are more laxative than thofe more 
purely fweet j and it is ©n this account that dried prunes are 
conftantly preferred fb raiiins.. 

With regard to all the dried fruits it is to be remarked, that 
they are more powerful when they have been boiled or other- 
wife expofed to a confiderable heat than when taken in their 
raw date; probably for this reafon, that being heated, much of 
their air is exhaled, fo that they are lefs liable to any excefs. of 
fermentation. 

After, the fru&us acid'o dulces I have fet down the 

Cassia Fistuearis* 

This, in my opinion, is very much of the feme nature witfe 
the fruits mentioned: arid I muft fay farther,, that I have not 
found much advantage in the ufe of it y and I; believe that other 
praditioners obferving the fame,, has qccafioned its being now 
lefs ufed than formerly. It is now indeed hardly ever employ¬ 
ed by itfelf, and almoft only as entering into fome officinal com- 
pofitions, in which, however, we have not perceived its peculiar 
utility. We have particularly tried it with manna ; but never 
found the efFeds of it to be fuch;as Valisnieri alleges. It would 
certainly be proper for our country apothecaries to know that 1 
the pulp of prunes might be employed in the place of the more 
expenfive and precarious caffia. 

Tamarindus. 

■N 

This is a fruit containing with its fugar a large proportion of 
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acid, which renders it fit for every purpofe for which the fruc- 
tus acido dulces can be employed. It is particularly laxative, 
though not in a ftrong degree ; and it is molt ufeful when join¬ 
ed with thofe of the Tweeter kind. The acidity of the tamarind 
renders thofe more agreeable; and both together are eihployed 
with more fafety than the cafiia or frudfcils acido dukes, as the 
tamarind contains an acid of the nature of tartar, that renders 
it lefs liable to fermentation j and we have always found, that 
in our compofitions of Diacaflia, Lenitivum, afld Infufio Tama- 
rindorum, the tamarinds may be employed more largely than 
they have commonly been. 

The tamarinds are commonly imported into this country a$ 
they have been taken out of their pods in the Weft Indies; and 
there is commonly added to them there a quantity of fugar, which 
very much changes their ftate, and deftroys the purpofe of their 
acidity. It would certainly be very proper to have them always 
imported in the pods. 

After thefe acido dulces I have fet down what l think akin 
to them, that is the Lac ebutryatum , as containing a fweet and 
an acid combined ; by which it is certainly laxative, though not 
very ftrongly, except when taken pretty largely. 

We cannot fo ftri&ly put here the recent Serum lactis , which 
might be more properly put with the Dulcia, as its ordinary laxa¬ 
tive effedt may be afcribed efpecially to the fugar it contains. As 
this fugar however, or fomething elfe that milk contains, is fo 
quickly acefcent, they may be confidered as becoming readily fo 
in the ftomach, and therefore that its laxatiye qualities may be 
fuppofed to depend upon its being an acido dulcis. The flatu¬ 
lency which fo commonly attends its operation, and the previ- 
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ous boiling diminifliing its laxative quality, are probable grounds 
of fuppofing it to ad in confequence of fermentation. 

Here I was difpofed to fet down in my Catalogue fermented 
liquors of all kinds, as I think they may all be confidered as 
res acido dulces; and in my opinion, were it not for the large 
proportion of alcohol that is fometimes prefent in them, they 
would all Ihow a laxative power. Accordingly, in the view of 
their being laxatives, they are fometimes ordered more largely 
in dietbut with refped to tTiem, there is an idiofyncrafy of 
particular perfons that regulates this matter, infomuch that the 
fame wine proves aftringent to one perfon and laxative to an¬ 
other. liVith refped to wines therefore, this idiofyncrafy is. al¬ 
ways to be confulted ; but I have hardly ever found it necef- 
fary with refped to malt-liquors, which I judge to be in all per¬ 
fons, upon the grounds above mentioned, more or lefs laxative. 

After the res acido dulces, I have fet down the more fimple 
fweets of fugar and honey j which I maintain to be properly 
marked as laxativesbut all that was neceffary to be faid of 
them in that view has been faid already above, under the' title 
of the Attenuantia Dulcia; and I now proceed to a fubjed that 
every* one fuppofes to belong to- this title of Lax anti a. 

Manna. 

This is a part of the fugar fo univerfally prefent in vegetables, 
and which exudes on the furface of a great number of them. 
When it exudes in a dry form, it is named Manna. In this 
form it appears on the furface of a great number of different 
vegetables ; but how far, as proceeding from different vegetables, 
it is different inks qualities, does not feem to me to be clearly af- 
certaia<d. We are of opinion they are very little, if at all, dif- 
ferent.. 
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But however that may be, 1 can properly fpeak only of 
that fpecies employed in the practice of Britain, which is the 
manna exuding from, and concreting on the furface of, the 
Fraxinus ornus. The differences of this, as occurring from the 
feafon, manner, and circumftances in which it is colleded, we 
muft leave to writers on natural hiftbry and the materia medica, 
who have taken fome pains on this fubjed: but as not having 
the opportunity of certain and exad information, I muft avoid 
it j and 1 muft, to fpeak of its medicinal qualities, be fatisfied 
with taking for the fubjed of my obfervations the pure ft kind I 
am acquaiuted with. 


Manna then, in its fenfible qualities, does not differ from 
fugar; at leaft I cannot difeover any peculiar tafte or acrimony 
that can mark any difference, and only fome unduofity and 
mildneft that is fomewhat more than in refined fugar. 

Nor does manna, in its chemical qualities, differ but in the 
flighteft degree from fugar; and therefore, if manna has any 
peculiar and medicinal qualities, we have not yet difeovered, in 
the conftitution of it, upon what thefe depend. This would 
lead to fuppofe, that they are not confiderably different from 
thofe of fugar ; and we are much difpofed to think that this is the 
real ftate of the cafe. We dare not indeed deny the laxative 
powers of manna ; but in employing it by itfelf we could never, 
perceive them to be confiderable, and it is not eafy to eftimate 
its power in compounds. We haveindeed feldom tried it fi-ngly $ 
but even when we did in children we have been often difappoint- 
ed. Though the laxative powers of manna are not confiderable* I 
believe them to be fuch to a certain degree; as, in the naoft fre¬ 
quent employment of them along with neutral Falts, I have 
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thought that the manna employed fupplied the dofe that might 
otherwife have been required of the neutrah 

After the Dulcia I have fet down the Radices dulces, as 
thofe of the Jhirret, beet , carrot, 8 c c. as manifeftly containing a 
quantity of faccharine matter rendering them laxative. After 
thefe I have put the olera hlanda, the chief of which is the braf- 
fica, containing a confiderable quantity of faccharine matter 
difpofed to an acefcent fermentation; and though not fo re¬ 
markable for. thefe qualities, I would alfo mark here the leaves 
of the beet and fpinage. All thefe, though employed in diet only, 
as they may be prefcribed in larger quantity than ufual as laxa¬ 
tives, I thought it proper to fill up my lift with every thing that 
might belong to this title. 

Laxantia Salina. 

These are the chief of the laxantia mitiora; and they differ 
both from the faccharine laxatives we have hitherto treated of, 
and from the purgatives we are to treat of hereafter; being more 
powerful than the former, but milder than the latter. The dif¬ 
fidence in comparing them we have endeavoured above to point 
out and explain, and do not think it neceffary to repeat here any 
account of the difference of ftimulus given to the inteftines by 
the one or the other ; and therefore, fuppofing this explanation 
•underftood, I proceed to confider particulars. 

The firft I confider is the fixed alkaline fait. The two fpecies 
of this are, I believe, nearly of the fame nature; but that in- 
titled the Vegetable having been efpecially the fubjetft of my 
obfervation, what I am to fay on fixed alkali will efpecially re¬ 
late to that. 
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This comes out fomewhat different from fome difference in 
the manufadiure of it; but I am not to take any notice of thefe 
differences, and mull: be fuppofed to fpeak always of the fal 
tartari, or of the fal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purificatus of our 
Edinburgh Difpenfatory. This fait, as it is in chemiftry, lb in 
medicine it might be confidered as a fubftance very different from 
the neutral falts: but its operation in the human body is not fo 
much different as might be imagined ; for it can hardly be thrown 
into a human ftomach without meeting there with as much acid 
as will convert it into a neutral; fo that its operation afterwards 
muft be the fame with that of a neutral. From this view of the 
matter, I am uncertain how far the operation of the fixed al¬ 
kali ill the ftomach may be that of a fimple alkali, or how far 
it may be that of a neutral; and therefore we muft be uncer¬ 
tain how far the virtues afcribed to it by writers are to be con¬ 
fidered as the effedts of the one or of the other. As an alkali, it 
muft in the firft place a<ft as an abforbent, but its proving fuch 
converts it into a neutral; fo that its laxative and diuretic ef¬ 
fects may entirely depend upon its being in this ftate. Its laxa¬ 
tive powers have been commended, but I have never found them 
to be confiderable; and I ihould never think of exhibiting thfcn 
with this intention. 

The diuretic effedfs of the fixed alkali we have frequently ex¬ 
perienced ; and if we have been alfo very frequently difappointed 
in this, we are not ready to conclude a want of power in the me¬ 
dicine. There is a great uncertainty in determining to the kid¬ 
neys ; and from this we are often difappointed in the efiedts of 
powerful diuretics. With refpedt to the fixed alkali, I muft 
obferve, as I have often done in pradtice, that I have never 
found it powerfully diuretic but when it is thrown in in large 
quantities. 


On 
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-On this fubjedt of the fixed alkali, befides its laxative and diu¬ 
retic powers, there is another afcribed to it, which I think it 
necefiary to take notice of ; and that is, its power of difiolving 
the fluids, or the concretions which may happen to be formed in 
them, which the French writers exprefs by the term of Fondant. 
Either for the fuppofing of this power, or of its eflfedts, I can 
find no good foundation. I will not deny its having lome power 
in this way j but, as I obferved above, this in the mild alkali is 
very fmall; and though, in its cauftic ftate, it may be fuffici- 
ently powerful, this, in any quantity that can be introduced 
into the hody, cannot poflibly have any effedt upon the quan¬ 
tity of fluids to which it is applied, and efpecially when it is 
confidered how much of it muft be withdrawn by the acids of 
the ftomach. How much therefore, whether good or bad, may 
have been faid of the folvent power of alkalines in the mafs of 
blood, we hold it to be truly none at all. 

After the fixed alkali, I am to /peak of the incomplete 
neutral. 


Tartar. 

This, in its rude ftate, may perhaps be employed} but we 
are acquainted with it only in its refined ftate, when it is named 
the CryJlahj or Cream , of Tartar. 

This confifts, for a great part, of the vegetable fixed alkali, 
fuperfaturated with a quantity of an acid which, though in the 
main, of the nature of the vegetable acid, has however fome- 
thing peculiar, which to me is not well afcertained; but in the 
mean time, the oonfideration of it does not feem neceifary in 
any application of it to the purpofes of medicine. 
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This fubjed, the cryftals of tartar, has long been employed 
as a laxative and gentle cathartic, and may be given from one 
dram to two ounces, according to the conftitution of the perfon 
to whom it is given, and to the operation intended by it. Un¬ 
der half an ounce, it is commonly a laxative only of moderate 
power; but given to an ounce or upwards, it often ads as a 
powerful purgative. 

Taken in a moderate dofe, in evacuating the inteftines, and 
in producing all the effeds of that, it has all the powers of 
the neutral falts, and is as ufeful an antiphlogiftic as any we can 
employ. In large dofes, however, without any inflammatory 
ftimulus applied to tb& inteftines, it ads like a purgative in 
exciting the adion of the abforbents in every part of the fyftetn, 
and that more powerfully than happens from the operation of 
any entirely neutral fait. I need hardly fay, that upon this 
operation of exciting the abforbents, is chiefly founded the late 
frequent ufe of the cryftals of tartar in the cure of dropfy. 

When the cryftals of tartar are thrown into the body in fuch 
quantities as to operate little by ftool, they pafs more rea¬ 
dily into the blood-veflels; and even when thrown into the fto- 
mach more largely, they fometimes take the fame courfe. It 
both cafes they pafs to the urinary paflages, and promote the fe- 
cretion of urine fometiines very copiouily. I have, however, 
been frequently difappointed of their diuretic effeds j and it is 
proper to be remarked by praditioners, that they do not readily 
take their courfe to the kidneys unlefs they are accompanied by 
a quantity of water, or watery fluid, thrown in at the fame time: 
and therefore, as Dr Home has taught us, they are moft pro¬ 
perly given in a liquid form. 
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These are the laxatives or gentle cathartics moft generally 
employed. As they do all that can be effected by an evacuation 
from the inteftines, without a&ing ffrongly upon the moving 
fibres, they give no ftimulus, or at leaft no inflammatory fti- 
mulus, to whole fyftein, and are therefore moft ufefuily em¬ 
ployed when any phlogiftic diathefis prevails in it. 

The whole of the neutral falts may be employed for thefe 
purpofes, but fome of them more conveniently than the others. 

That formed of the fixed acid of vitriol with the vegetable 
fixed alkali, from its being of difficult fohition, is not a conve¬ 
nient medicine; but if the neutral be formed of the fulphure- 
ous, or volatile vitriolic acid, when it comes under the title of 
Sal Potychreftus, this, to perfons who can bear its odour, taken 
from one dram to four, proves a very convenient laxative. But 
I muft remark here, that thofe apothecaries miftake the matter 
much who take the refiduum of the diftillation of Glauber’s 
acid of nitre for the fal polychreftus. 

The vitriolic acid with the foffiT alkali, gives the neutral na¬ 
med Glauber’s Salt, in very frequent ufe; and which indeed, 
©n every occafion, ferves the purpofe of the neutrals. 

It is now well known, that fiich a neutral may be made of 
the vitriolic acid with either the fofiil alkali or with magnefia 
alba; and from every obfervation I can make, there feems to l>e 
no difference in the two compofitions for all the purpofes of a 
neutral fait.. 

The nitrous acid with either of the alkalines gives laxative 
neutrals > but they are not conveniently employed in practice,, 

becaufe 
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becaufe the quantity that is neceffary to be a laxative dofe is 
commonly very difagreeable to the ftomach. 

The muriatic acid gives neutrals which may be employed 
when largely diluted; but to moft perfons the fait tafte is dif* 
agreeable, and large dofes are ready to excite an uneafy thirft, 
that continues after the operation of the fait is ove#. 

The vegetable acids, either native or fermented, give neu- 
trals that may be employed; but they are not very powerful, 
and therefore feldom conveniently ufed as laxatives. 

It is the acid of tafTtar that gives fome of the moft conveni¬ 
ent laxatives ; and they are prepared by faturating the cryftals 
with the quantity of alkali neceflary to render the whole ex¬ 
actly neutral. For this purpofe, either the fixed vegetable or 
foffil alkali may be employed. The former gives the tartarum 
folubile, or alkali tartarifatum; and the latter gives the fill Ru- 
pellenfis, or natrum tartarifatum. The tartarum folubile is not 
eafily brought into a cryftalline ftate, or kept in a dry form; 
whilft the fal Rupellenfis has not either of thefe difadvantages. It 
is of a left difagreeable tafte than almoft any other neutral ; 
and as anfwering every purpofe for which thefe can be required, 
I expecft it will come to be very generally employed. As the 
acid of tartar is of a weaker attraction than almoft any other 
acid, fo it may be 'often diflodged by the acid of the ftomach, 
and this often renders the operation of the tartarum folubile left 
certain, as the combination of the alkali with the acid of the 
ftomach is a left powerful laxative; but the fal rupellenfis is not 
liable to this difadvantage, as the acid of the ftomach combined 
with the foffil alkali is ftill a tolerably powerful laxative. 

Under this title of the neutral laxatives, it is proper to mention 
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the magnefia alba, which I have inferted into my catalogue. It 
is an earthy fubftance, of itfelf inert > but meeting with acids 
in the ftomach, has the fame operation with neutrals. It is not 
neceflary to fay any thing here of its preparation or admini- 
ftration, as both are now commonly well underftood. 

After the neutrals I hare fet down the faline mineral waters, 
which are certainly to be reckoned amongft the laxantia, and 
are indeed often employed as fuch with all the effeds of the ar¬ 
tificial neutrals. To render my work complete, I Ihould have 
treated of theft mineral waters 5 but neither my leifure, nor the 
fize to which my work muft be confined, could admit of fuch a 
treatife: and it did not feem neceflary, as there are fome very 
good works on the fubjed in every body’s hands. I muft not 
however difinifs the fubjed without one obfervation. 

Many mineral waters have more efted as laxatives than might 
be expeded from the quantity of faline matter they contain ; 
which fliows, that a quantity of water accompanying thefe falts 
contributes to their operation j which leads to this lelfon, that the 
artificial neutral falts may have their powers and effeds always 
improved by being exhibited with a large quantity of water. 

I have now mentioned the feveral fubftances which, by the 
degree of force they commonly exert, as well as by the nature 
of their operation, are intitled ftridly to the appellation of 
Laxatives ; and I might now proceed to confider thofe fubftan¬ 
ces which may be as ftridly named the Purgatives. But I 
have fet down in my Catalogue feveral fubftances that will not 
properly arrange under either title, or fuch as I am uncertain 
whether to refer to the one or to the other, but which muft not 
be kept entirely out of the fight of the praditioner. 

Of 
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Of thefe, which by the force they exert may be confidered 
as laxatives, though their manner of operating be very difl'er- 
ent, I would mention the olea blanda, whether obtained by ex- 
preffion from vegetables, or in the form of butter from the 
milk of animals. 

These, I have faid, enter into the compofition of the chyle 
and animal fluid: but this happens when taken in to a certain 
quantity only ; for if that is greater than can be properly uni¬ 
ted with the other fluids, a part of fuch oil muft remain and pafs 
along the inteftines in its feparate ftate. In this ftate it ap¬ 
pears, from experience, that it contributes to promote the eva¬ 
cuation by ftool. How it does this I am not ready to explain ; 
but its doing fo was enough for me to give thefe oils a place in 
my catalogue. I knew a perfon who frequently required a laxa¬ 
tive, and the laxative commonly employed was from half an 
ounce to an ounce of the pulp of caflia, with an ounce of the 
oil of fweet almonds; but on feveral occafions, it was found 
that the pulp would not anfwer the purpofe without the oils be¬ 
ing at the fame time employed. In another inftance, I have had 
occafion to obferve the laxative power of oily matters. A per¬ 
fon was advifed to take as a medicine, every morning, four 
ounces of frefli butter; and the effedt was conftantly to give a 
ftool or two more than ufual. 

After thefe oily matters, I choofe to mention what has fome 
affinity with thefe, the Japo alius bi/panus, or the purer kinds of 
white foap. 

This I have fet down in my catalogue in complaifance to the 
general opinion ; but, in my own, its power is never confider- 
able; and when it does appear, it is upon a ground that prac¬ 
titioners 
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titioners do not commonly apprehend. I have had many in- 
ftances of perfons taking this foap to half an ounce or more e- 
very day, without its (howing laxative effe&s; and though it 
does upon many occafions fliow thefe, it may I think be a que- 
ftion, by what quality it operates ? If the purefl: foap be dif- 
folved, as it may readily be in re&ified fpirit of wine, the fait 
commonly intermixed with the foap is. left undiffolved, and the 
difiolvcd foap, by a proper evaporation, may be recovered in a 
dry form. 

In this ftate the foap is mild and infipidj and in my opinion 
cannot give any irritation to the inteftines, or to any other the 
moft fenfible part of the body. 

We prefume therefore that foap is not a laxative; and if ever 
it appears to be fo, this I think muft be afcribed to the common 
fait, which, from thecircumftances of the manufacture it always 
contains, ■ I formerly gave a ftridture with refpect to the ufe of 
foap in glyfters, and 1 have now another obfervation to offer. If 
foap, upon any occafion, come to be employed in nephralgic 
cafes, and, by proving laxative, Ihojuld thereby limit the ufe 
of it more than might be defired, the correction will be eafy. 
The foap, by the procefs above mentioned, may be deprived of 
its common fait, and (till remain as fit for the cure of the 
nephralgia as ever, and more ufeful perhaps, as it may then be 
taken in much larger quantity than before. 

Two other fubftances yet remain to be mentioned as laxa¬ 
tives 5 which, by their degree of power, will from every body 
obtain that appellation, though their manner of operating may 
be different. 


Sulphur. 
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Sulphur. 

I am not here to attempt the chemical hiftory of this fubftance, 
becaufe I can hardly make application of its various chemical 
treatment to the purpofes of medicine. Many of the prepara¬ 
tions of fulphur promife to be adive with refped to the human 
body, and they undoubtedly are foj but the virtues that have 
been afcribed to them feem to me to be very uncertain 3 and I 
have not been able, either from experience or refledion, to afcer- 
tain their proper ufe: and, in the mean time, I confider all power¬ 
ful ftimulants, that are not direded by a nice and fcientific choice, 
to be in the hands of the moft part of praditioners more frequent¬ 
ly mifchievous than ufeful. I do not judge myfelf fkilful enough 
to dired in this matter, and therefore avoid the fubjed; and I 
have introduced the title of fulphur here to confider it merely as 
a laxative. In this view, from half a dram to a dram of the flo- 
res fulphuris will feldom fail to give one ftool, and will feldom 
give more. It has this operation without heating the body, and 
for the moft part without griping the bowels. Thefe circum- 
ftances render it a moft proper and convenient laxative3 and 
were it not for the faetor that fometimes attends its operation,, 
and is ready to be diffufed in the air around, fulphur would be 
one of the moft agreeable laxatives that-could be employed. 
As fulphur is not obvioufty foluble in the animal fluids, there 
is fome difficulty in accounting for its operation 3 but however 
we may account for it, this is certain, that a laxative quality is 
in fome meafure extraded from it: and I would make this ufe 
of its being flowly diflolved to allege, that it pafies through 
. a great length of the inteftines with little adion upon them, 
and at length ads only upon the great guts. This explains 
to. me both its moderate operation and its particular and 

4 frequently 
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frequently obferved died in relieving hsemorrhoidal affec¬ 
tions. 


SiNAri Album vel Nigrum. 

Though I have touched this fubjed before, to give it more 
fully and clearly I muft repeat a little. 

This feed is employed as* a laxative in a peculiar manner. 
In its powdered (late it has laxative qualities ; but it cannot be 
employed in the quantity neceflary as a laxative without irri¬ 
tating the domach very much, and even occafioning vomiting. 
It cannot therefore in powder be employed as a laxative but by 
taking the feed in its entire and unbruifed date; and by fwallow- 
ing it in this date to a cerndn quantity, it feldom fails to prove 
laxative. Generally a table fpoonful, or about half an ounce in 
weight, is the dofe which, taken once a-day, keeps the belly re¬ 
gular, that is, produces one natural dool every day. Sometimes, 
however, this is not enough; and for the purpofe the dofe mud 
either be increafed, or that mentioned mud be taken twice a-day. 

With refpedt to this, it has been apprehended that the feed ta¬ 
ken, might be broken down in the domach, and therefore in large 
quantity prove a dangerous dofe > but 1 believe there is no ground 
for this, as I am perfuaded that the feed is never broken down in 
the domach, and I have known it to appear entire in the dools. 

I once knew a paralytic woman into whom more than four 
ounces of mudard feed had been fuccedively thrown, without 
any evacuation by dool having happened in the mean time. 
This however was afterwards produced, when the mudard feed. 
came away feemingly in the fame quantity, and in the fame en¬ 
tire date, in which it had been taken in. 
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Though from thefe accounts it appears that this feed is not 
broken down or diflolved in the ftomach, yet from other cir- 
cumftances it is certain, that in the ftomach or inteftines it 
gives out fome portion of its fubftance. That it gives a fthnu- 
lus to the fyftem appears clearly from Bergius finding it to be 
ufeful in intermittent fevers. It is commonly alleged by our 
praditioners to be ufeful in palfy and chronic rheumatifm; and 
its operation in the urinary paflages is commonly evident by its 
promoting the fecretion of urine. 

Two other fubftances are fet down under the title of Cathar- 
tica Mitiora •, but whether to be confidered as laxantia ftride 
dida, we dare not determine. 


1 Amara. 

The efled of thefe as laxatives, and even as purgatives inter¬ 
rupting the ufe of them in the cure of intermittent fevers, we 
have taken notice of above; but it leems ftill proper to infert 
them in our lift of cathartics here. 

They are feldom employed for this purpofe alone j but I have 
known a ftrong infufion of chamomile, or a dram of the pow¬ 
der, employed with fuccefs: and I have frequently found that 
when fenna was infufed in the infufum amarum, a lefs quantity 
of the fenna.was neceflary for a dofe than in the fimple infu- 
fions of it. 

Next to the amara 1 have fet down the Bilis Animaliumj and 
the analogy is from feveral confiderations fpecious: but I muft 
own, that without my being able to perceive the caufe of it, I 
have never found the management that was neceflary to render 
Vol. II. 3 U this 
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this bile a proper laxative. In its dried date I have given pretty- 
large dofes of it without any effed. 

Balsamica. 

Here is an article which l have treated of before j but I ftiil 
thought it proper to give it the place here which it certainly 
ought to have among the Cathartica. It does not however ap¬ 
pear to be necefiary to repeat here what my readers can fo eafily 
take from the articles of Turpentine, Balfamum Capivi, and 
Guaiacum, relative to the laxative, or if you will, the purgative 
powers of thefe fubftances. 


II. CATHARTICA ACRIORA, 
sive PURGANTIA., 

* 

The diftindion of thefe from the laxantia, not only by their 
degree of power, but efpecially by the nature of the ftimulus 
they give to the inteftines, I have explainfd above. 

The ftimulus of purgatives has been fuppofed fpecific with 
refped to the inteftines, and particularly as thus diftinguilhed 
from emetics. This, with refped to the fpecific nature of both 
emetics and purgatives, has been concluded from this, that thefe 
medicines, upon being injeded into the blood-vefiels of a living 
animal, have commonly operated by occafioning a vomiting or 
purging; but this does not imply more than that thefe organs 
are liable to be affeded by any general diforder of the fyftem 
and that it depends upon any fpecific power in thefe fubftances, 
is contradided by many other experiments. 

It is well known that every emetic, under a certain manage- 
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ment, can be rendered a cathartic, and every cathartic of a 
ftronger kind, or in a larger dofe,, is ready to ad as an emetic. 
If a difference appears in their operation, it feems to me that it 
is a firfl application, and a greater folubility, that renders medi¬ 
cines more conftantJy emetic. That the ftimulus of thefe me¬ 
dicines is not fpeciftc, appears clearly from hence, that they are 
ftimulant of every excretory to which they are applied; and we 
have frequent inftances of their ading readily as errhines when 
applied to the nofe. 

The flimulus of purgatives has been commonly fuppofed to 
refide in their refinous parts; but a comparifon of a few parti¬ 
culars will fhow this to be a miftake. 

f 

Before entering upon my Catalogue of the Cathartica acriora, 
I muft obferve, that there are two or three articles which I 
judge to be properly belonging to theerder of purgantia, though 
I have infected them in the lift of the laxantia. 

These are the articles of Rofa, Viola, and Polypodium, which, 
by the moderate power of their operation, have been confidered 
as laxatives. But if there Is any foundation for the diftindion 
I have eftabliflied, it wiM readily appear that the fubftances juft 
now mentioned have nothing in their conftitution that can lead 
us to confider them as laxantia ftride dida. They are cer¬ 
tainly of the nature of purgatives, and fliould have been taken 
into the lift of this order : but as I did not take notice of them 
in their place, I muft now fay of them, that their force is fo ifr- 
confiderable that they do not deferve our attention now, and 
that they might be entirely negleded in pradice. 
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Aloe. 

This is a medicine the moft frequently employed, and from 
the gentlenefs of its operation, as commonly employed, it might 
be confidered as a laxative } but by the nature of its ftimulus, 
which often appears, it is undoubtedly a purgative. 

There are two fpecies of the aloes in ufej one named the 
Socotorine j the other commonly named the Hepatic , but more 
properly by the place from whence it is the moft frequently im¬ 
ported, Barbadenjis. 

These two fpecies are fuppofed to be fomewhat different in 
their qualities, and the former generally fuppofed to be the 
more excellent. It is certainly a purer fubftance, of more 
agreeable flavour, and giving more elegant tindures; but whe¬ 
ther for medicinal ufe it has any more valuable quality, may, I 
think, be doubted. Both the fpecies are nearly of the fame con- 
ftitution, the proportion of refinous and "gummy parts being 
nearly the fame in each and although there was fome differ¬ 
ence in thefe refpe&s, it does not appear to be well determined 
what difference that would make'in the medicinal qualities. 

* 

When the London College, formerly prefcribed the feparation 
of the refin and gum of aloes, they feem to have thought the 
virtue of thefe two parts to be confiderably different j but by 
their omitting this preparation in their laft edition, they feem 
to have changed their mind. I do not indeed know of any ex¬ 
periments which clearly determine this matter 5 and what is 
more, I do not know of any decifive experiments which efta- 
blifh the excellency of the Socotorine aloes above that of Bar- 
badoes. 


I FOR- 
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I formerly pradifed at Glafgow, at the port of which the 
Barbadoes aloes is chiefly imported, and where, therefore, I had 
occafion to fee it much employed ; but I do not remember any 
inftauces of its failing of the effeds commonly expeded from 
aloetic medicines. By the beft information 1 can get, our apo¬ 
thecaries at prefent, though they employ the Socotorine for 
their tindures, yet whenever aloes is to be employed in a folid 
form, they conftantly employ the Barbadenfis ; and I doubt if 
any praditioner complains of the change that is put upon his pre- 
fcription. But palling this difpute about the two fpecies, I pro¬ 
ceed to mention the effeds to be expeded from the one or the 
other, and lhall fpeak of them under, the general title of Aloes. 

This is chiefly employed merely as a medicine to keep the belly 
regular; and ithaixllyeverdoesmorethanproduceoneftool, which 
feems to be merely an evacuation of what may be fuppofed to have 
been prefent for the time in the great inteftines. It is remark¬ 
able that it does this in a very fmall dofe. I have known innumer¬ 
able inftances of perfons who very conftantly obtained this ef- 
fed from one or two grains of aloes; and it is equally remark¬ 
able, that though the dofe is increafed to ten times the quanti¬ 
ty, the effed is much the fame. I have found that hardly any 
dofe under twenty grains will procure a liquid ftool, and when 
it happens, it is always with pain and griping; from whence 
we conclude, that though aloes is more fit than any other laxative 
or purgative for difcharging the prefent contents of the in¬ 
teftines, it is never a medicine fit for producing any large or 
liquid evacuation. 

With refped to its ordinary operation, Dr Lswis has alleged 
that its effeds are more permanent than thofe of any other pur¬ 
gative : but this we can hardly admit of; for we commonly find, 

that 
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that notwithttanding the ufe of aloes, the ftate of coftivenefs 
will return at its ufual period, and that it is often neceflary to 
anticipate this by the ufe of the aloetic. 

Upon this fubjed of the empjoyment of aloes, two reflections 
are to be made : One is, that as aloes does not procure liquid 
{tools, and difcharges only the contents of the great inteftines, 
it is probable, that though, from caufes not well underftood, it 
ads hardly upon the fmaller inteftines, and almoft only upon 
the greater; and which may alfo be prefumed from the flow- 
nefs of its operation, which is hardly in lefs than ten or twelve 
hours after its exhibition. , 

From this my fecond refledion arifes, and is, that as aloes 
operates efpecially upon the inteftinum re dum, there may be a 
foundation for the common opinion of its producinghazmorrhoi- 
dal affedions; and from the large and frequent ufe of aloes, I 
have had inftances of fucheifeds : butwe’muft at the fame time 
obferve, that from the moderate ufe, it is not a frequent acci¬ 
dent, and does not lead to that nicety which fome praditioners 
exprefs with refped to the ufe of aloes. I have known inftances 
of its fafety even in hazmorrhoidal perfons j and I am perfuaded 
that hsemorrhoidal affedions are ^produced by a coftive habit, 
and its circumftances above explained, much more frequently 
than by the ufe of aloes. 

After mentioning thefe operations of aloes in the inteftines, 
we would inquire after its operation in the blood-veffels; and it 
has been a common opinion that it diffoives or - increafes the 
fluidity of the whole mafs: and Dr Lewis alleges-that this ap¬ 
pears in the blood drawn from perfons ufing aloetics. This, 
however, appears to me improbable. We have frequently feen 
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the blood drawn from perfons tiling a good deal of aloes, and 
never could difcover any change of its confidence; and if we 
can trull to the experiments of Schwenke, aloes added to the 
blood drawn out of the veins (cents to coagulate rather than to 
diflolve it: and whatever may. be in this, I would maintain that 
the quantity of aloes taken in, can hardly have any fenfible ef¬ 
fect on the whole mafs of blood. 


The common opinion, however, has prevailed; and it is al¬ 
leged, that by its difiolving power it proves an emmenagogue, 
and is hurtful in all morbid haemorrhagies. Of the latter, how¬ 
ever, I have no experience; and mull fay farther, that I have 
feldom found the emmenagogue powers of this fubllance. If 
ever there be any appearance of fuch a power, it is probably 
to be afcribed rather to its operation on the redlum, communi¬ 
cating a ftimulus to the velfels of the uterus, than to its adlion 
on the mafs of blood. 


On the operation of aloes, I have only further to add, that 
even when it is not to adt as a purgative, it has an adlion upon 
the llomach. As it is a bitter, this will be readily admitted; 
and 1 have frequently found it to be an antifpafmodic, in relie¬ 
ving pains of this organ, 

These are the operations of aloes, and I am next to fpeak of 
the forms in which it is employed : And my firll obfervation is, 
that aloes adts as readily in fubllance as in any folution, and 
therefore this is never to be pradlifed but for the fake of more 
convenient exhibition : and we have commonly found it operate 
in fubllance in a fmaller dofe than in the vinum aloeticum. It is 
remarkable that aloes hardly receives improvement by any ad¬ 
dition ; and our vulgar find as much effedt from the aloes alone as 
from the pilulae aloetica:. We are however of opinion, that fome 
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benefit is obtained by fome divifion of the aloes before it is 
taken into the body, and that the extrad of gentian is properly 
enough employed; but I am perfuaded that the Edinburgh Col¬ 
lege have not done rightly in withdrawing the whole of the fal 
polychreftus from the aloetic pill. 

In the pilulae rufi the myrrh may be ufeful in dividing the 
aloes j but we hold the addition of the faffron to be infignificant : 
and we are certain that though this is added, the pilulae rufi, 
in the fame quantity, never does more than the aloetic pill. 

Several praditioners have thought of adding rhubarb to 
aloes, but to no good purpofe that I can perceive. Aloes, as we 
have faid, operates in a very fmall dofe; but rhubarb hardly 
ever does; and therefore, in the pilulae ftomachicae Ph. Ed. 
the rhubarb feerns to be an ufelefs addition : and I can afiert 
from experience, that thefe pills never ad but in proportion to 
the aloes they contain, and never more ftrongly or certainly 
than the fame quantity of aloes taken in the aloetic pill. We 
are of opinion alfo that the rhubarb in the elixir facrum is an 
ufelefs addition ; and I know from experience, that a brandy 
tindure of aloes, to which fome aromatic is added, does as much 
as can be expeded or is ever obtained from the elixir facrum. 

We are of opinion that the aloes is never properly joined 
with the draftic purgatives, as is done in the pilulae colocyn- 
thide cum aloe, and in the extradum colcynthides compofitum : 
for if fuch a medicine is intended to produce a liquid evacua¬ 
tion, the aloes is fuperfluous; and if it is intended only to open 
the belly, the draftics are unnecellary. 

THBi-only aloetic I have now to remark upon is the noted 
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elixir proprietatis, itftroduced ftom a very bad authority; and the 
firft remark I have to offer is, that the fafifron is an infignificant 
ingredient ; and another remark to be made is, that upon ac¬ 
count of the menftruum employed by the Edinburgh College, I 
have never thought of employing it as an evacuant: but I have 
employed it often with fuccefs in curing fpafmodic pains of the 
(lomach : and for fuiting it better "to this purpofe, the Edinburgh 
College feem to have improved it much, by the menftruum 
they have employed in their elixir aloes vitriolicum* 

Rhabarbarum. 

Much pains has been taken to afeertain the fpecies of this 
genus that gives the root which the phyficians of Britain have 
confidered as the fpecies of greatest value> and fuch as has been 
imported under the name of Turkey Rhubarb. Whether this 
may be exadtly determined-or not, I cannot clearly judge j and 
in the mean time, I do not think it necelfaty to profecute the 
matter farther with any anxiety, as we have now got the feeds 
of a plant whofe roots, cultivated in this country, fhow all the 
properties of what we confidered as the molt genuine and valu¬ 
able rhubarb; and which, properly cultivated and dried, will, I 
believe, in time fupetfede the importation of any other* 

The qualities Of this root ate that of a gentle purgative; and 
fo gentle that it is often inconvenient, by reafon of the bulk of 
the dofe required, which in adults mufl be from half a dram to & 
dram. When given in a large dofe it will Occafion fome griping, 
as other purgatives do; but it is hardly ever heating to the fy- 
ftem, or fhows the other effeds of the more draftic purgatives. 

The purgative quality is accompanied with a bitternefs, 
Which is often ufeful in reftoring the tone Of the ftomach when 

Vo*. II. 3 X it 
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it has been loft j and for the moft part its bitternefs makes it fit 
better on the ftomach than many other purgatives do. Its ope¬ 
ration joins well - with that of the neutral laxatives; and both 
together operate in a Idler dofe than either of them would do 
fingly. 

Some degree of ftypticity is always evident in this medicine ; 
and as this quality a<fts when that of the purgative has ceafed, fo 
in cafes of diarrhoea, when any evacuation is proper, rhubarb has 
been confidered as the moft proper means to be employed. I muft 
however remark here, that in many cafes of diarrhoea no further 
evacuation than what is occafioned by the difeafe is necefiary or 
proper, and therefore the vulgar pra&ice of employing rhubarb 
in every cafe of this difeafe, appears to me to be very injudicious. 

The ufe of it however in many cafes of diarrhoea may be pro¬ 
per j but analogy has by a grofs miftake transferred it to the 
cafe of dyfentery, to which its purgative quality is not well 
fuited, as a large and improper dofe of it is necefiary ; and its 
aftringent quality, if it takes place, muft certainly be hurtful. 

The ufe of rhubarb in fubftance, for keeping the belly re¬ 
gular, for which it is frequently employed, is by no means 
proper, as the aftringent quality is ready to undo what the 
purgative had done; but I have found that the purpofe men¬ 
tioned may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb is chewed in the 
mouth, and no more is fwallowed than what the faliva has dif- 
folved. In that cafe it appears to me that the aftringent quality 
is not largely extra&ed, and therefore the cathartic will operate 
as required : and I muft remark, that in this way employed, it 
is very ufeful to dyfpeptic perfons. Analogous to this is the 
ufe of rhubarb in folution j in which it appears to me that the a- 
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ftriagent quality is not fo largely extraded as to operate fo 
powerfully as when the rhubarb w.as employed in fubftance. 

Water extracts the purgative quality of rhqbarb very readi¬ 
ly, but does not extra# it fo powerfully as to allow the dofe to 
come into a fmall bulk j and therefore the infufion in water is 
chiefly adapted to the ufe of children. Wine hardly extrads it 
more powerfully; and both Colleges have given up the ufe of 
this menftruum. The only ufeful folution is that made by 
brandy, which, if the tafte can be reconciled to it, is rendered 
better by the bitters added in the tindura rhei amara, Ph. Ed.; 
but the bitters will hardly make up for the rhubarb being in 
lefler proportion than in the tindura rhei dulcis. 

For the ufe of rhubarb joined with aloes, either in a liquid 
or in a folid form, l have faid enough above in the article of 
aloes : and here, to the young praditioner I would remark, that 
the dofe of rhubarb is for the moft part too bulky to come into 
the form of pills. 

The ufe of rhubarb in the alimentary canal, as a purgative, 
a bitter, and in fome circumftances as an aftringent, may be 
underftood from what has been faid 5 and whether its operation 
In other parts of the fyftem is to be mentioned, feems doubtful. 

By its colouring the urine, it appears to pafs in part by the 
kidneys j but I have npt perceived it to have any particular ef- 
fied there: and particularly, though I have often attended to it, 
I could never And that it promoted in any degree the fecretion 
of urine. 

It has been faid to operate upon the liver, and to be ufeful in 

3 X a jaundice j 
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jaundice : but I cannot find any foundation for this either in 
theory or pra&ice; and I believe the opinion has arifen entirely 
from the ridiculous d'odtrine of fignatures. 

It has been fuppofed that rhubarb may be a tonic with re- 
fpedt to the whole fyHera, or to particular parts of it and ac¬ 
cordingly it has been alleged to have been ufeful in diabetes $. 
but our experiments here do not at all confirm this. 

It has been alfo reprefented as uieful in the fluor albus j but 
we have had no experience in confirmation of this, and cannot 
find it probable that the quantities employed fhould, either by 
their tonic or aftringent power, be of any fervice. 

PoLYGALA SeNEKA. 

This is a medicine introduced about fixty years ago; and as 
a new medicine, was then much commended for its great and 
lingular power: but the efireem of it has fince fallen very much- 
1 have put it into the catalogue of purgatives, as this is t|ie only 
operation of it that is conflantly very evident; and perhaps all 
its other virtues depend upon this. Some difference is alleged 
to be between the bark and the woody part of this root, and the 
latter is alleged to be quite inert. We believe this to be well 
fou‘nded$ but the Ihse of the root, as imported into this country,, 
has not allowed us ta attend to this j and in the fmaller twigs 
we have conflantly taken the two parts together- 

It has been employed in powder, in a wine infufion, and in 
deco&ion with water j and the laft is the moft frequently in 
ufe. The powder may be given from twenty to forty grains as 
a purgative ; but it is very ready to excite vomiting, and there¬ 
by prevent its purgative operation $ which has occafioned the 
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decodion to be moft frequently ufed. This is made by boiling 
an ounce of the root in a pound and a half of water till it is 
reduced to a pound; and of this a table-fpoonful or two is given 
every hour till it operates by, (tool: This it commonly does 
after fix or feven dofes; producing three, four, or more (tools; 
and this operation is repeated every day, or every fecond day, 
till the difeafe is cured. It frequently, at the fame time with 
its purgative, (hows its diuretic effeds; and frequently, when 
large dofes can be admitted, it excites a very free fweat. 

This medicine was at firft introduced as a cure for the bite of 
the rattle-fnake, and by a fuppofed analogy was propofed as a 
remedy for pleurify and peripneumony. It was accordingly for 
fome time very much employed in America; and for its good 
efleds in thele difeafes, we had from America, France, and other 
countries, many ftrong teftimonies; but of late thefe have not 
been repeated, and I never knew of any infiances in this country 
in which it fucceeded, or indeed of its being trufted to without 
blood-letting. With refped to the ufe of it at prelent in France, 
it may be obferved, that Mr Lieutaud, on the fubjed of the 
inflammatio pedoris, has not once mentioned its ufe > and in 
his fecond volume, where he was obliged to mention it as an 
article of the materia medica, he has the following paragraph: 
“ A nonnullis primi fubfelln laudatur in cachexia et hydrope; nec 
“ defunt qui illam pro egregio refolvente in pulmonum pblogofi 
“ depraedicent, penes quos fit fidesA 

The analogy from its fuppofed powers in inflammatory di£ 
eafes has occafioned its being employed in rheumatifm;. and we 
have had fome inftances of its being ufeful, efpecially where it 
operated by producing fweat. 


Mr 
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Mr Bodvart of the Academy of. Sciences found the feneka 
to be a cure of dropfy, and we have.had feveral instances of its 
efficacy when employed fo, as in the manner above mentioned, 
to operate both by ftool and urine ; but it has alfo in many in- 
ftances failed : and as a naufeous medicine, which the ftomach 
does not eafily bear in the neceflary quantity, it has not been 
often employed. 


Genista. 

Though very little in ufe, I have inferted this in my Cata¬ 
logue from my own experience of it. I found it firft in ufe 
among our common people; but I have fince prefcribed it to 
fome of my patients in the manner following: I order half an 
ounce of frefli broom tops to be boiledin a pound of water till 
one half of this is confumed, and of this decodioriT give two 
table-fpoonfuls every hour, till it operates by ftool, or till the 
whole is taken. It feldora fails to operate both by ftool and 
urine; and by repeating this exhibition every day, or every fe- 
cond day, fome dropfies have been cured. 

The cineres geniftae, though employed by Sydenham and 
many others, have no advantage over other fixed alkaline falts. 

Sambucus et Ebulus. 

We put thefe together as fpecies of the fame genus, and of 
very fimilar virtues. I have hardly been acquainted with them 
in pradice, but my refped for Dr Sydenham engages me to 
give them a place here. 

He has told us that a decodion of the middle bark of this 
tree operates both upwards and downwards, evacuating a great 
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quantity of water both by ftool and urine 5 and by that mean* 
he had cured many cafes of dropfy. 

Some other pra&itioners have recommended the fame reme¬ 
dy, and I have often thought of imitating the practice, but have 
been prevented, by being uncertain of the dofe j Dr Syden¬ 
ham’s three handfuls being a very uncertain meafure: and I 
could not truft the fpurious work of Boerhaave aligning the 
dofe more exa&ly, when I perceived from feveral accounts that 
the operation of this medicine muft be in a ftrong degree, and 
that it has been often carried to a dangerous excefs. 

Both the flowers and berries of the elder have been com¬ 
mended for many virtues, and I will not deny that they have 
lome; but I can fay, that in a hundred inftances of their em¬ 
ployment I could never difeover their power and efficacy to be 
confiderable, or indeed to deferve any attention. 

Oleum Ricini. 

The feed which affords this oil may bd made into an emul- 
fion, and employed as a purgative. In this form it may be 
more agreeable to fome perfons than the oil; but the dofe is not 
eafily determined, the ftate of the feeds, as imported from the 
Weft Indies, not being uniformly the fame. The oil, therefore, as 
obtained in the Weft Indies from the feed by expreffion or boiling, 
is the medicine we very conftantly make ufe of, and, when the fto- 
mach can be reconciled to it, is one of the raoft agreeable purga¬ 
tives we can employ. It has this particular advantage r that it ope¬ 
rates fooner after its exhibition than any other purgative I know 
of, as it commonly operates in two or three hours'. It feldom 
gives any griping, and its operation is generally moderate, to 
one, two, or three ftoois only. It is particularly fluted to cafes 

of 
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of coftivenefs, and even to cafes of fpafmodic cholic. In the 
Weft Indies it is found to be one of the moft certain remedies in 
the dry belly-ach or colica pi&onum* I have never found it 
heating or irritating to the re&um, and therefore have found 
it fufRciently well fuited to haemorrhoidal perfons. 

The common dofe of this oil is a table-fpoonful or half an 
ounce; but many perfons require a double quantity, and there 
is feldom any harm arifes from a little increafe of the common 
dofe. It is particularly to be obferved of this medicine, that if 
it be frequently repeated, the dofe of it may be gradually more 
and more diminilhed ; and I know inftances of perfons who, for¬ 
merly of a coftive habit, at firft required half an ounce or more 
for a dofe, but after being frequently repeated, they now find 
that two drams are enough at lead to keep their belly regular. 

The only inconvenience attending the ufe of this medicine 
is, that as an oil it is naufeous to fome perfons; and that, when 
the dofe is large, it occafions ficknefs at ftomach for fome time 
after it is taken. 

To obviate thefe inconveniences, feveral means have been 
tried j but 1 {hall not detail thefe here, as I can aflert, that the 
moft effe&ual means is the addition of a little ardent fpirit. 
For this, in the Weft Indies, they employ rum; but that I might 
not withdraw any part of the purgative, I employ the tin&ura 
fennse compofita, or elixir falutis of the Edinburgh Difpenla- 
tory. This, added in the proportion of one to three parts of 
the oil, and very intimately mixed by their being Ihaken toge¬ 
ther in a phial, both makes the oil lefs naufeous to the tafte, and 
makes it fit more ealy on the ftomach. 
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With refped to this oil, I have only one remark farther to 
make. As it is imported from the Weft Indies, and efpecially 
as procured there by boiling, it very readily acquires fome de¬ 
gree of rancidity3 but if the patieirt’s tafte and ftomach can, 
by the means above mentioned, be reconciled to it, this ranci¬ 
dity does not feem to diminifti the purgative quality. 

Senna. 

This is a medicine of frequent ufe in Britain, which I have 
been much furprifed at, as it is not agreeable either in its tafte 
or flavour3 as it rauft be always in a bulky dofe3 and as it fel- 
dom operates without a good deal of griping. In fpite, how¬ 
ever, of all this, it is ftill in frequent ufe, which (hows me how 
much the moft part of practitioners are guided by imitation and 
habit. 

Allowing, however, for the faults of fenna hinted at, we 
muft ftill admit that it is 3 . very certain purgative, operating 
moderately, and feldom to excefs3 but with thefe latter qua¬ 
lities, it is ftill a purgative only without any peculiar virtues. 

It is not conveniently • employed in fubftance, as it muft be 
in a bulky dofe, not lefs than a dram or more. It is, however, 
in fubftance, employed in lbme compofitions, as in the eledu- 
ariuin lenitivum of both colleges. This too is in more fre¬ 
quent ufe than I would exped 3 but I have neither time nor pa¬ 
tience to enter upon the criticifm of this compofition, which in 
many refpeds 1 think it might admit of. 

The fenna is more conveniently employed in folution than in 
fubftance. It is very conveniently extraded by water, but does not 
bear a boiling heat, having much of its purgative quality thereby 
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diffipated. To render it an efFedual purgative, that may o- 
perate without griping, it requires a large proportion of the 
menftruum, not lefs than four ounces of water to a dram of 
fenna, which makes a bulky dofe. 

The fenna may likewife be properly enough extracted by a 
proof-fpirit, but with the fame difficulty of having it as a pur¬ 
gative in dofes of a moderate bulk. The tin&ure of the Lon¬ 
don College can hardly be given as a purgative, without giving 
a greater bulk of ardent fpirit than moft men can or fhould 
bear. Even the tindure of the Edinburgh College, though not 
fo faulty in this refped, is fill too much fo, and would be ftili 
more, were it not for the fubftitution of jalap for rhubarb, 
which has been made in the two laft editions of their Difpen- 
fatory. 

As fenna, whether extra&ed by water or fpirit, is dill liable 
to be a griping purgative j fo there are almoft always fome aro¬ 
matics added to the infufions of it, which, though they do not 
always obviate the griping, are always ufeful in covering the 
flavour and tafte of the fenna. What aromatics are moft fit for 
every purpofe intended, we dare not determine; but from fome 
trials and companions we have made, it appears that, for cover¬ 
ing the tafte and flavour, the coriander feeds are the moft a- 
greeable and the moft effedual; but if the purpofe is to prevent 
griping, it is poffible that fome of the warmer aromatics, as car¬ 
damoms or ginger, may be more effe&ual. 

Helleborus Niger yJW Melampodium. 

The ftate of this root is fo uncertain and unequal in this 
country, that I have hardly ever employed it, or feen it em¬ 
ployed. 
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ployed, by itfelf as a purgative ; and mull therefore leave my 
readers to get information concerning it from better hands. 

I have not found any body in this country who had fo much 
faith in Bachier’s tonic pills as to take the trouble of preparing 
them and therefore we know nothing of their Angular vir¬ 
tues. 

Upon the authority of Dr Mead, the black hellebore has 
been often, and 1 have feen it often, employed as an emmena- 
gogue ; but whether from the imperfed date of the medicine, 
from improper adminiftration, or from other caufes, i would not 
determine; but I can allure my readers, that in many trials I 
have never found the emmenagogue virtues of this.medicine, 
nor have I met with any practitioners of this country, though 
often trying it, who had better fuccefs in this refped; and par¬ 
ticularly, neither in my own pradice nor in that of others, have 
I met with one inftauce of the power of hellebore in producing 
luemorrhagy. 


Jalappa. 

Here is a medicine more uniformly of the fame condition, 
and of more certain efficacy. Even to the eye-fight the entire 
root contains a relinous part; and which can, in conliderable 
quantity, be extraded from it by fpirit of wine, leaving there- 
fiduum nearly quite inert. The refin thus feparated is an acrid 
inflaming matter, which, thrown into the ftomach, proves a 
draftic purgative; but it is rendered milder by being divided 
by a triture with any hard powder before it be exhibited. It is 
certainly by its refinous part that the entire jalap proves purga¬ 
tive, and in large dofes proves a ftrong one> but as it is given 
in powder, the previous triture, by dividing the refin, renders 
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the entire jalap a milder medicine than the refin taken feparate- 
ly. It may be given to perfons not very irritable to half a dram 
for a dofe, but ldTer dofes will commonly anfwer; and while it 
very certainly operates, it is commonly without violence, and oft¬ 
en without griping. If it be well triturated, before exhibition, 
with a hard powder, and the cryftals of tartar are the fitted for 
the purpofe, the jalap will operate in leller dofes than when ta¬ 
ken by itfelf, and at the fame time very moderately and with¬ 
out griping. Except when given in very large dofes, I have not 
found it to be heating tothe fyftem; and if it be triturated with 
a hard fugar, it becomes, in moderate dofes, a fafe medicine for 
children, which in this form they will readily receive, as the ja¬ 
lap of itfelf has very little tafte. 

While jalap may be thus rendered mild and fafe, it may, 
however, by being given in large dofes, and efpecially by being 
joined with Calomel, be rendered one of the moil ^powerful pur¬ 
gatives, either as a hydragogue or as an anthelmintic, and, if 
we miftake not, with more fafety than any of the other draftie 
purgatives. 

Hitherto I have fpoken of the jalap as exhibited in a {olid 
form, but it may be conveniently brought into a liquid. It 
does not give out its purgative quality to water, which renders 
it therefore of no ufe in watery infufions: but it is very pro¬ 
perly extra&ed by a proof-fpirit: and as this does not extrad 
the refinous part by itfelf, and only as mixed with, and diffu- 
fed in the gummy part, the brandy tindure proves a tolerably 
mild medicine. Rendered more agreeable by the addition of 
a little fyrup, I have known it frequently given to children with 
great fafety j and if l am rightly informed, it was the piuga- 
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rive employed by the inoculators, who got their inftruCtious 
from Sutton. 


We recommended above the tin&ura fennae compofita forcer- 
tain purpofes, to be mixed with the oleum ricini; but we muft 
now obferve, that the tin&ura jalappae is equally, and perhaps 
more, fit for the fame purpofes. 

Sc AMMONIUM. 

This is a medicine which is offered to us in very different con¬ 
ditions, infomuch that I have known different parcels of it at the 
difference of 200 per cent, in their prices. This muft be owing 
to its frequent adulteration;, and as we cannot fuppofe that our 
apothecaries are always on their guard againft this, the practi¬ 
tioners of this country have hot employed this medicine fo much 
as to allow me properly to report its effects. When it is ge¬ 
nuine, it feems to be an ufeful purgative; and though operating 
in a finall dofe, it does not feem to be in proportion violent. 
With refpeCt to the manner of ufing it, as in its compofition it 
has a confiderable portion of refin, upon which its purgative 
qualities feem to depend, it may certainly be rendered milder 
by being triturated with fugar, or cryftals of tartar, as ordered 
in the Difpenfatories: but in any form it does not feem to have 
any advantage over the jalap j and I am perfuaded that, either 
by itfelf or in compofition, it will never come much into the 
pradice of this country. 

Rhamnus Catharticus. 

The berries of this fhrub are the only, part of it employed, and 
they may be employed in various ftates; but the only one known 
to us, is that of the juice made into a fyrup, as ordered in the 
Difpenfatories. In this ftate they are powerful purgatives: and,. 
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as both griping to the bowels, and heating to the fyftepi, they 
may be confidered as of the draftic kind, and accordingly they 
have been frequently employed as hydragogues. In moderate 
dofes they have been employed by our vulgar as a common pur¬ 
gative ; but the date of the medicine, with the hazard of its vio¬ 
lence and griping, will prevent their being ufed by refined prac¬ 
titioners. 

As, however, the violence and griping of this medicine can 
be commonly prevented, by prinking largely, during its opera¬ 
tion, of any mild liquid, I have known it frequently ufed by por¬ 
ous drinking goat-whey. 

Gambogia. 

Tqis is a powerful purgative, and has accordingly been long 
confidered as a chief hydragogue. for this purpofe, however, 
it mult be employed in a large dofe, when it commonly works 
with violence both upwards and downwards. Upon account of 
this violent operation, we have feldom employed it by itfelf, 
but have found, that in a few grains it might be ufefully and 
fafely added to dofes of jalap and calomel. 

In this manner I formerly pra&ifed with gamboge; but of 
late I have thought of ufing it by itfelf in the following manner. 
Obferving that it was a purgative which palled through the in- 
teftines more quickly than almoft any other, I have judged that 
moderate dofes of it might be repeated foon after one another 
with more fafety, and with more efFed, than by giving large 
dofes at once. Accordingly, 1 have given dofes of three or four 
grains rubbed with a little fugar; and repeating thefe every 
three hours, I have found it operate without vomiting or grip¬ 
ing: and at the fame time, after three or four fuch exhibitions, 
a great deal of water was evacuated both by (tool and urine. 

Although 
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Although I have not yet had much experience of this manage¬ 
ment, I have no doubt of its being adapted to the cure of drop- 
fy with more eafe to the patient than in any other manner of ex¬ 
hibiting it. 


For a long time pad the gamboge has been famous over. Eu¬ 
rope as the fitted and mod effeduai medicine for expelling the 
t;enia or tape-worm. Of this power 1 have had few opportuni¬ 
ties, from experience, that could enable me to make any ufe- 
ful obfervations upon it j and I judge it bed; to refer my readers 
to Profeflor Murray’s Apparatus Medicaminum for the mod 
full and accurate information on this fubjed. 

To render my catalogue of purgatives complete, 1 have in- 
ferted here two articles, Nicotiana and Veratrum. Of the former 
article, and particularly of its purgative powers, as thrown in¬ 
to the redum, 1 have treated already; and of the latter I {hall 
lay a little here. 


Veratrum. 

The London College, in the edition of their Difpenfatory for 
1746, as an officinal medicine, gave a tindure of this root, but 
they have omitted it in their lad edition 5 and I am not furprifed 
at this, as it is a very poifonous plant, which I would hardly 
think of employing even upon the authority of the edimable 
Conrad Gesner. 

It is however podible, that fuch an adive fubdance may be 
ufeful in certain difeafes of the human body} and my very 
ingenious and learned friend Dr Smyth very properly tried 
it in fome cutaneous difeafes, which are commonly very re- 
fradory. He fucceeded in two or three cafes: but his ex- 

5 periraents 
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periments have yet been few; and in fome of thefe he made, 
the operation of the medicine was fuch as (hows that it is to be 
employed with a .great deal of caution. 

Colocynthis. 

This is one of the moft draftic purgatives ; and I have never 
employed it but as it flood in certain compofitions of the Dif- 
penfatories. Even thefe are much lefs in ufe than they former¬ 
ly were. Upon the fubjed of the pilulee ex colocynthide cum 
aloe, we made a remark which will alfo apply to the extradum 
colocynthidis compofitum of the London College ; and with re- 
fped to both I would now add, that as, in employing the colo- 
cynth, thefe medicines are draftic purgatives of no other pecu¬ 
liar virtues, I fuppofe we may find for them more agreeable fub- 
fiitutes. 


Elaterium. 

This peculiar fubftance is variouily prepared, and therefore, 
in our fhops, is in different conditions. When properly pre¬ 
pared, it is a draftic purgative, which however feems to have been 
very much employed by Sydenham and Lister in the cure of 
dropfy. I have not known it employed by itfelf, and only as 
being added in a grain or two to other purgatives, as Syden¬ 
ham and Lister employed it; but what is the effed of it in 
compofition it is not ealy to determine. If Lister’s obferva- 
tion of its being Very heating to the body be founded, I fhould 
not think of employing it at all. 


CHAP- 
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T HESE are medicines fuited to promote the fecretion of 
urine. 

This is to be done either by increafing the quantity of water 
in the mafs of blood > or, that remaining the fame, by introdu¬ 
cing a matter that may be a flimulus to the kidneys. 

As when any quantity of water is taken into the body, we 
find this commonly, in the courfe of twenty-four hours, re¬ 
turning to the fame weight it was of before j fo we conclude that 
the water thrown in has palled out by the excretions of perfpira- 
tion and urine, and in general we find it probable that thefe excre¬ 
tions will be very much in proportion to the quantity of water 
for the time prefent in the mafs of blood $ whferefore, if the per- 
Vol.II. 3Z fpiration 
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fpiration be determined, an increafe of the water prefent in the 
blood will occafion an increafe of the fecretion of urine, which 
accordingly commonly happens: and we commonly find that an 
increafe of the quantity of drink is attended with a propor¬ 
tional increafe in the quantity of urine fecreted. 

This therefore is the foundation of the firft means we have 
affigned for promoting the fecretion of urine. The quantity of 
water prefent in the mafs of blood may be different from differ¬ 
ent circumftances ; but the moft part of thefe circumfiances are 
hardly under the dire&ion of our art: and the only one which 
is very much fo, is the quantity of liquid taken into the body 
by drinking; which being therefore the chief means in our 
power of increafing the quantity of water in the blood, may 
be confidered as a chief means of increafing the fecretion of 
urine : and accordingly this increafe of drink has always been 
confidered as the chief of diuretics. 

There are, however, certain ftates of the body in which it 
may be doubtful if this means of increafing the fecretion of 
urine may be fafely employed. It fometimes happens that the 
water of the blood, inftead of paffing off by the excretions, is 
effufed into fome of the cavities, giving occafion to the well- 
known difeafe of dropfy : and in fuch a cafe it may be fufpe&ed, 
that an increafe of the water in the blood, made by an increafe 
of drinking, may increafe the effufion mentioned, and aggravate 
the difeafe. This fufpicion has prevailed fo much with phyfi- 
cians as to lead them in fuch cafes to enjoin as much as pofiible 
■an abftinence from drinking; and it is alleged that fuch an ab- 
ftinence has, in fome cafes, entirely cured the difeafe. 


We 
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Wi would not rigoroufly inquire into the truth of this fad j 
but from all we have feen or heard, we are confident that it has 
been a very rare occurrence j and from the many inftances we 
have had of its being attempted with very little benefit, we are 
not furprifed at many phyficians being of opinion that it Ihould 
not be attempted at all. 

It is an extremely painful meafure, as it refills the urgent 
defire of drink which commonly attends this difeafe; and it may 
be alleged that it is not always neceflary, as the tendency to efFu- 
fion may have its limits, fo that the whole of the drink taken in 
may not run off this way, but that a portion of it may Hill pafs 
by the kidneys. So far as this happens, the taking in of drink 
may be a fafe meafure$ and I can aflert, that in feveral cafes of 
confiderable dropfy, the quantity of urine voided was nearly e- 
qual to the quantity of drink taken in, which Ihows that the 
drinking had been a very proper meafure. 

I wonder, indeed, that the practitioners who have enjoined 
an abftinence from drinking have not thought of a means of 
determining how far this was to be carried j and which certain¬ 
ly might be nearly determined by a comparifon of the quantity 
of urine voided in a given time with the quantity of drink ta¬ 
ken in during the fame time. 

I have frequently made this comparifon, and found, that a 
very entire abftinence from drinking, by diminilhing the quan¬ 
tity of urine voided, allowed the fecretories of the kidneys to 
fall into a contracted ftate, fo that the quantity of urine voided 
was ftill farther diminifhed, and, as I judged, tended to increafe 
the effufion, and thereby to aggravate the difeafe. In other 

3 Z 2 cafes 
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cafes I found, that when a quantity of drink was taken in, a 
eonAderable portion of it puffed by the kidneys; and when, as 
fometimcs happened, that the quantity of urine voided was e- 
qual to the drink taken in, I concluded that the giving fo muclt 
drink was a perfectly fafe meafure* 

To illuftrate this matter farther I mud obferve, that the wa¬ 
ter of the blood carrying the faline matters of it, by the na¬ 
ture of the animal ceconomy is determined to the excretions, 
and particularly to the kidneys ; and therefore, that drinks im¬ 
pregnated with faline matters are naturally determined this way 
rather than by the preternatural effuAons mentioned. The 
fluid poured out by tbefe effiifions is nearly infipid; whilft, 
though the watery part of the blood is by thefe withdrawn from 
the fecretories of the kidneys, yet a. great quantity of the fa- 
line matter of the blood continues to pafs this way : and I 
therefore have been led to give for drinks, not Ample water, 
but always water impregnated with faline matters: and I can 
aflert, that water fo impregnated paffes more certainly to the 
kidneys thau perfcdly infipid liquors. 

Thus water impregnated with vegetable acids is not only more 
grateful to^the patient than Ample barley-water, or water-gruel, 
but pafles always in greater quantity in proportion to the liquid 
tajeen in; and it is commonly by attending to this that I have- 
found, even in dropfy, the quantity of urine voided to be equal 
to the quantity of drink taken in.. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain fome circumftances in 
which a total abftinence from drink may be improper, and I 
have pointed out fome in which the giving drink may be a fafe 
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meafure; whence the avoiding of this fhould not have been 
fo univerlal a rule as it has been with the moil part of practi¬ 
tioners. 

In arguing for the exceptions that are to be made from this rule,, 
we have alleged that the taking in of drink is proper, efpecially 
when we can find the quantity of urine voided to be equal, or near¬ 
ly equal, to the quantity of drink taken in j and that we efpecially 
found this to be the cafe when the drink employed was impreg¬ 
nated with fotne faline matters, which determined it to go more 
entirely to the kidneys, and even to, Ilimulate thefe to a more 
entire fecretion. Refleding upon this, I perceived that I had o- 
mitted in my Catalogue of diuretics foine matters which are 
particularly well fuited to the purpofe of drinks, fuch as fer¬ 
mented liquors of all kinds, when thefe are either weak in 
their quality or taken pretty well diluted with water. 

Even ardent fpirits, if largely diluted and joined with a por¬ 
tion of vegetable acid, have been found to Simulate the kid¬ 
neys, and to make a proper part of the ordinary drink. It was 
alfo an omilfion amongft the diuretics not to mention the milk 
of the non-ruminant animals, and of the other milks, their 
produds of whey and butter-milk, efpecially when thefe are in 
their molt acid ftates. 

To finilh what relates to the giving of drink in dropfy, I mull 
obferve, that whenever we can perceive that the quantity of u- 
rine voided is equal to the quantity of drink for the fame time 
taken in,. I hold it to be fafe to allow as much drink as the pa¬ 
tient may delire \ and I have no doubt that, by fuch indulgence, 
the difeafe may be often entirely cured. There are indeed many 
3 inftances 
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inftances of the difeafe being cured in this manner, as in the 
cafes given by Sir George Baker in the Medical Tranfadtions, 
in thofe quoted by Dr Milman from feveral authors, and 
efpecially in the inftances given by that ingenious author from 
own pradlice. 

I can can give none from mine j but one accidentally fell 
under my obfervation. A woman labouring under an ana- 
farca was accidentally dire&ed to drink a mineral water, and 
that in confiderable quantity. By this her urine was greatly 
increafed, and the anafarca was foon entirely cured. 

From my own pra&ice I can obferve, that I always thought 
it abfurd in phyficians to employ diuretics while they enjoined 
an abftinence from drink, which is almoft the only means of 
conveying thefe diuretics to the kidneys: fo whenever I employ 
diuretics, I at the fame time advife drinking freely j and I am 
perfuaded that drinking largely has often contributed to the 
cures 1 have made. 

Having thus mentioned the conduct of a chief means of 
promoting the fecretion of urine, before I proceed to the other 
means that may be employed, I judge it proper to mention the 
chief effects of promoting this fecretion. 

As it feems to be the purpofe of nature to carry out by this 
fecretion the faiine matters that, by the nature of the animal 
oeconomy, are conftantly generating in the mafs of blood; fo, 
by increafing the fecretion, we carry out thofe faiine matters, 
which, from certain caufes, abound more than ordinary in the 
mafs of blood. 
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Such a fuperabundance of faline matter in the blood I fup- 
pofe to take place in fcurvy ; and .accordingly we find, that in- 
creafing the fecretion of urine is the chief means of curing that 
difeafe. 

But as there are other caufes than thofe producing fcurvy 
which may increafe the faline ftate of our fluids 5 fo the increafe 
of the fecretion of urine may be a means of curing many dif- 
eafes, though we are not ready to point out thofe in particular 
that may be fo cured. 

The fuppofing an acrimony, or, what I judge to be the fame 
thing, a faline ftate of the fluids, has been often afiumed at 
random, without evidence; and even in cafes where it was cer¬ 
tainly exifting, there are certain acrimonies which do not rea¬ 
dily pafs by the kidneys, and therefore difeafes depending upon 
them which are not to jie cured by increafing the fecretion 
there. 

Hence it is that the increafe of this fecretion may not prove 
a remedy in fo many cafes as we might fuppofe it. On the 
other hand, it is to be obferved, that as there is a balance be¬ 
tween the perfpiration and the fecretion of urine, fo that the 
one being increafed the other is diminifhed ; if there be a mat¬ 
ter which nature has intended to pafs efpecially by the perfpira¬ 
tion, if this is retained by increafing the fecretion of urine, 
difeafes may be produced: and even if the increafed fecretion 
of urine fhould diminifh the quantity of water which fhould 
pafs by the fkin, the faline matters which fhould pafs that way 
by their being lefs diluted, may be more ready to flick in the 
vefiels of the fkin, and thereby give occafion to difeafes of 
this. 


Another 
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Another efFelt of an increafed lecretion of urine may be 
confidered as merely the evacuation of the water, or watery 
parts of the blood, which, when largely increafed, may excite 
an abforption from the cavities, in which a preternatural accu¬ 
mulation of ferous fluid had taken place. Thus it is that an 
increafed fecretion of urine has often proved a cure of dropfy : 
and for the conduit of this, by either one means or another, 
enough has already been faid above; for I doubt much if any 
diuretic medicines will ever be very effectual without being ac¬ 
companied with an increafe of the water in the blood by the 
taking in of drink. 


PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 

* 

We begin with thefe taken from the vegetable kingdom; and 
mull introduce them by obferving, that in making the Cata¬ 
logue, 1 have been more directed by my complailance to the 
writers on the fubjed than by my own opinion and experience. 
The moll part of the diuretic vegetables mentioned by writers 
are of very little power, and are employed with very little 
fuccefe. 

Eut, to fpeak of particulars, the firft mentioned are the Um¬ 
bellate, the power of which refides elpecially in their feeds; 
but we have never found any of them powerful. The femen dau- 
ci lilveftris has been commended as a diuretic; but we have feen 
it employed in calculous cafes in confiderable quantities, and 
for a great length of time, but never found its diuretic power 
anywife remarkable. 

Some of the plant® ftillatse have been commended as diure¬ 
tics ; but none of them deferve our notice except the 
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Rubia Tinctouum. 

This root pafles fo much by the kidneys as to give its colour 
to the urine; and in palling that way it may be fuppofed to fli- 
mulate the fecretories: and indeed it has been reprefented as a 
powerful diuretic. I have feen it frequently employed as a fup¬ 
pofed emmenagogue ; but its diuretic powers did not always 
appear, and never to any confiderable degree. As in the many 
experiments made with this root on brute animals, it has always 
appeared hurtful to the fyltem, I fhould not think it fit to be 
employed to any extent in men. 

Alkekengi. 

The berries of this, the only part of it ever in ufe, arc not 
known in the prefent pradice, and I have never feen them em¬ 
ployed ; but I have fome reports of their being employed by 
others without any effed: and if their diuretic powers had ever 
been remarkable, we may prefume that they would have flili 
continued in ufe. 1 cannot dilmifs them without an obferva- 
tion, that as it is allowed that the berries often take a taint 
from the leaves of the plant, it will always require fome caution 
in employing any part of a plant which is taken from an order 
of a very poifonous kind. 

T it e Bar dan a , Gramen, Lithofperwum , Ononis, Jfparagus, Enula 
Campana, are all fubftances which feem to pafs in fome ineafure 
by the kidneys; but from frequent experience we can ailert, 
that their diuretic powers are hardly ever to be taken notice of. 

In the catalogue of diuretics I have inferted the Afarum, for 
the fake of this remark, that it is doubtful if any of the fuppo¬ 
fed diuretics in ftimulating the kidneys fhow any fpecific power; 
Vol. II. 4 A and, 
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and, on the other hand, many which do ftimulate thefe organs 
fliow the fame power with refped to every other excretory to 
which they are applied : and hence it is that every emetic or 
purgative fhow upon occafion their diuretic powers. This feems- 
to be all that is neceflary to be faid of the Afarum, Genijla , Ni- 
cotiana , and Seneka, as inferted in our catalogue of diuretics, as 
thefe are feldom employed in this intention alone. 

The Arum in its recent ftate contains an acrid matter, which 
like other actids pafles, at leaft in part, by the kidneys, and in 
proportion excites the fecretion there ; but it can never be in¬ 
troduced into the ftomach in fuch quantity as to become a 
powerful diuretic. 

UroN the fame ground of their containing a great deal of 
acrid matter, which pafles more or lefs by the kidneys, I have 
inferted in my lift the Perficaria and Ranunculus , which have 
been commonly marked as diuretics. They have, however, as 
fuch been hardly employed in pra&ice j and that for the fame 
reafon I have given with refpedt to the arum, that we have not 
yet learned how they can be introduced in fuch quantity into 
the ftomach as to become powerful in the kidneys. 

Dulcamara. 

We have employed only the ftipites or flender twigs of this 
ihrub ; but as we have colle&ed them they come out very un¬ 
equal, fome parcels of them being very mild and inert, and 
others of them confiderably acrid. In the latter ftate we have 
employed a deco&ion of them in the cure of rheumatifm, fome- 
times with advantage, but at other times without any effe<ft. 
Though the dulcamara is here inferted in the catalogue of diu¬ 
retics, it has never appeared to us as powerful in this way for 
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in all the trials made here, it has hardly ever been obferved to 
be in any meafure diuretic. 


Digitalis. 

The powers of this plant as a diuretic are now afcertained by 
numberlefs experiments ; but upon what fort of operation thefe 
powers depend, I am ^t a lofs to explain. Whether it be by a 
fpecific ftimulus applied to the kidneys, or bjra general opera¬ 
tion upon the fyftem, which particularly affeds the kidneys, 
does not appear very clearly. The fmall dofe in which the di¬ 
gitalis commonly operates, makes it difficult to fuppofe that fo 
much of that dofe can go to the kidneys as to be a confiderable 
ftimulus to thefe organs; and, on the other hand, the effeds of 
that dofe on the ftomach and inteftines, and efpecially its effect 
in diminifhing the frequency of the pulfe, are certain proofs of 
a general operation upon the fyftem. 


I have introduced this fpeculation that fome of my readers 
may profecute the enquiry ; but 1 do not take any pains at pre- 
fent to decide in the queftion, becaufe I do not perceive that 
either opinion can have any influence upon pradice. This, ab- 
ftraded from all fpeculation, mud be efltablifhed by experience. 
With refped to this 1 could wifh to lay down here rules for the 
proper management of this medicine; but I will not attempt it, 
becaufe I can dired my reader to a more proper means of inftruc- 
tion by referring him to the treatife of my very ingenious and 
learned friend Dr Withering on this fufijed, which is a trea¬ 
tife in many perfons hands, and, in my opinion, fhould be in 
the hands of every praditioner of phyfic. 

I cannot however quit this fubjed of the digitalis without. 
obferving, that the fpeculation with regard to its operation, 
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which I have ftarted above, may occafion the general account 
of the operation of diuretics which I have given above to ap¬ 
pear lefs complete j as, befides the increafed quantity of water 
in the mafs of blood, or a ftimulus particularly applied to the 
kidneys, there may be a medicine which, by a general opera¬ 
tion on the fyftem, may promote the fecretion of urine. My 
candour obliges me to mention this; but I do not find myfelf 
at prefent in a condition to profecute the enquiry. 


Ruta et Sabina. 

These two plants, as well as the general title of Amara , have 
been inferted in my catalogue of diuretics inadvertently; for I 
do not find, either from writers or from my own experience, 
any authority for aferibing a diuretic virtue to thefe plants. 


Scilla. 

This is a root which from the moft ancient times has been 
celebrated as a diuretic $ and, under a proper management, it 
feldom fails to operate more or lefs as fuch. It has not how¬ 
ever any fpecific power, as it feems to be univerfally ftimulant 
with refpe<ft to every fenfible part or excretory to which it is 
applied. It readily ftimulates the ftomach, and proves emetic, 
as we obferved above when fpeaking of it under that title. When 
it is fo managed as to pafs the ftomach, it ftimulates the intef- 
tines, and proves purgative and when carried into the mafs of 
blood, it is generally, and I believe juftly, fuppofed to ftimulate 
the mucous glands of the lungs, and to prove an expe&orant. 

When it is thus fo generally ftimulant, we can readily under- 
ftand why it fliould prove a diuretic; and I would add, that 
probably it has fomething in the nature of the acrimony it con¬ 
tains, that fuits it to be taken up by the ferofity, and thereby to 
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pafs readily by the kidneys, where its acrimony therefore in* 
creafes the fecretion. 


This adfcually happens, and has rendered it at all times noted 
as a diuretic. 


This effedt, however, does not always happen; becaufe, if it 
be thrown into the ftomach in fuch quantity as to prove emetic 
or purgative, it is thereby prevented from reaching the blood- 
veflels and kidneys ; and therefore, to obtain its diuretic effedls, 
we mu ft avoid its emetic and purgative operations, which may 
commonly be done by giving the fquills in fmall dofes, to be 
repeated after proper intervals only: and 1 have found, that bj» 
accompanying the fquills with an opiate, the emetic and pur¬ 
gative operation of it may be avoided, and thereby it may be 
carried more entirely to. the kidneys. 

A certain writer has alleged, that the diuretic effedts of the 
fquill is not to be expetfted unlefs it flrnws fomo operation on 
the ftomach. This may perhaps be founded j but I underftand 
it no other ways than that fome operation on the ftomach is a 
teft, and a neceflary teft, of the fquills being in an adtive ftate > 
in the fame manner as we are only certain of the adtivity of 
mercurial preparations when they have ftiown fome efFedl in the 
mouth. 

I have often obferved, that when the fquill operates ftrongly 
in the ftomach and inteftines, that the diuretic effedts were lefs 
ready to happen; and therefore, as the fquill contains an acri¬ 
mony that is in part very volatile, and which is moft ready to 
adt on the ftomach, that therefore the freftj fquill, by adiing 

more 
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more upon the ftomach, is lefs certainly carried to the kidneys 
than when their volatile part is in fome meafure diilipated. 

It is on this account that the dried fquill i$ more frequently 
employed than the frefh. We mud not however mifs to obferve 
here, that the drying of the fquill is a bufinefs- that requires 
much attention, as it may readily be overdone, and thereby ren¬ 
der the fquill entirely ufelefs: And it is to be obferved alfo, 
that the fquill may not only be rendered inert by the firft dry¬ 
ing being too much, but that the dry powder, if kept long in a 
dry air, may alfo in time lofe much of its power. 

This overdrying of the fquill, in one way or other, happens 
more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of; and has 
led me to allow, that fome operation on the ftomach, fome nau- 
fea excited by the fquill, is a neceflary tell: of the activity of the 
portion of it employed. 

When the fquill is in good condition, to avoid its opera¬ 
tion on the ftomach and inteftines, I have faid it is proper to 
give it in fmall dofes, to be repeated after long intervals 
only j but it is proper to obferve here, that when the difeafe re¬ 
quires a repetition, the dofes of the fquill, as they are repeated, 
may be gradually increafed, and the intervals of their exhibi¬ 
tion made fhorter ; and when they come to be tolerably large, 
it is then that an opiate may be conveniently employed in di¬ 
recting the operation of the fquill more certainly to the kid¬ 
neys. 

In the cafes of dropfy j that is, when there is an effufion of 
water into the cavities, and therefore that lefs water goes to the 
kidneys, we are of opinion that a neutral fait accompanying the 
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fquill may be of ufe in determining this more certainly to the 
kidneys : and whenever it can be perceived that it takes this 
courfe, we are perfuaded that it wilLalfo be always ufeful, and 
generally fafe, during the exhibition of the fquills, to increafe 
the ufual quantity of drink. 


It may be a queftion, Whether the diuretic operation of 
fquills may not be ailifted by fome mercurial preparation given 
at the fame time ? And when there is any appearance of the 
medicine going to the kidneys, it cannot be doubted that the 
mercury, as ftimulant of every excretory to which it is applied, 
may here alfo be ufeful. Accordingly it has been a frequent 
pradice to join mercury with fquills ; but I doubt much if the 
common pradice of employing calomel on this occafion be 
proper. Calomel determines the fquill more certainly to ope¬ 
rate by {tool > and unlefs the cure of the difeafe is to be trufted 
entirely to purging, the calomel may readily prevent the diu¬ 
retic operation of the fquill. . We have therefore been of opinion 
that the lefs purgative preparations of mercury were better 
fuited to the purpofe j and we are difpoled to judge that the fo- 
lution of the corrofive fublimate, which fo often by itfeif goes 
to the kidneys, may be more proper than any other. 

After treating of the fquills, it feems proper to take notice 
of a title inferted in my Catalogue that has fome affinity with 
the fquills , which is that of the 

Alliaceje. 

All of thefe feem to contain an acrimony, which feems by 
its nature to be determined to pafs off by the kidneys - } and the 
fpecies Allium Jativum or Garlic, which poffeffes the largeft por¬ 
tion of this acrimony, has been always celebrated as a diuretic. 
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I have treated of its other virtues pretty fully above ; and 
have only to add here, that when it is taken into the ftomach 
in its frelh and recent ftate, it almoft always operates as a diu¬ 
retic : and I am well perfuaded, that in feveral inftances of my 
pra^ice it has contributed to the cure of droply j but I have 
not been fo happy as Dr Sydenham was, to find the difeafe 
cured by garlic alone. Pra&itioners have been of opinion, that 
the garlic is moll effectual, when by its being taken in an entire 
ftate, as explained above, it has been left to the ftomach to ex¬ 
tract the more volatile parts of it. 

After the alliaceje I mull take notice of fome fubftances which 
have much affinity with thefe ; and therefore, in the Catalogue, 
we have given the article of 

Siliquosje. 

These contain a volatile acrimony, very rpuch akin to that 
of the alliaceae, and like thefe feemingly difpofed to pafs off by 
the kidneys j they have therefore been always confidered as 
diuretics. 

There is however a confiderable difference in this refpedt 
between the different fpecies of this order of plants. In the 
leaves, ftalks, and flowers, and fometimes in the roots, the acri¬ 
mony peculiar to the order is not very remarkable, and they 
Ihow little power as diuretics; but in others, efpecially in their 
feeds, and fometimes in their roots, the acrimony is very con¬ 
fiderable j and lo far as it can be introduced to the kidneys, it 
is a powerful diuretic. This ftronger acrimony, however, is fo 
ready to inflame the ftomach, that hardly fo large a quantity 
of it can be introduced as to prove a powerful diuretic, or to 
be depended upon in dropfies, where a large difcharge of urine 
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is required. The entire feeds may indeed, as we explained a- 
bove, be introduced in large quantities, and are in fome mea- 
fure extracted by the ftomach, fo as to be in fome meafure 
diuretic \ but never fo much as to ad in this way very power¬ 
fully. 

There remain of the Catalogue of vegetable diuretics two 
articles to be taken notice of j which are the 

Balsamica et Resinosa. 

With refped to the balfamica, as I have faid above that all 
of them have for their bafis a turpentine, fo it may be prefumed 
that all the balfams may have the fame diuretic quality which 
we find in the moft Ample turpentine. This we have faid be¬ 
fore to be commonly determined to the kidneys, operating there 
more or lefs as a diuretic j and therefore the general title of 
Balfamica is properly enough inferted in our Catalogue. I muft 
however obferve with regard to them, that they cannot poffibly 
be introduced into the body in fuch quantity as to operate 
powerfully in any difeafes requiring a large difcharge of urine. 

The diuretic fubftance afforded by turpentine, which has 
been the moft taken notice of, is the efiential oil obtained by 
a diftillation with water. In attempting the cure of fciatica 
by this oil, I have frequently obferved its palling by the kid¬ 
neys, and promoting the fecretion of urine; but it can never be 
introduced in fuch quantity as to be powerful in this way. 

This obfervation applies to the oleum juniper!, which has 
been often employed as a diuretic; and it will readily appear, 
as this oil is drawn from the terebinthinate fujbftance of the 

Vol. II. 4B juniper, 
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juniper, it can hardly have/more power than that drawn from 
the turpentine itfelf. 

On the fubjed of the balfamica, I have conceived an opinion 
which I have in fome meafure explained already in the article 
of Benzoinum, amounting to this, that the acid found in the 
benzoine exifts in the oils of turpentine and of the other bal- 
fams; and that upon this particularly depends their diuretic 
virtues. It is therefore that feveral of the fubftances inferted 
under the title of the Stimulantia Refinofa might have alfo been 
inferted in our Catalogue of diuretics; but their power is not fo 
confiderable as to deferve our attention here or in pradice. 

Having now mentioned the feveral vegetable diuretics, I am 
next to fpeak of thofe taken from the animal kingdom; and 
thefe firft delerving our attention are the 

Cantharides. 

The acrimony of this iufed, and, when applied to the fkin, its 
inflammatory nature, which may be readily carried fo. far as to 
raife a blifter, is well known to all the world ; and the effeds 
©f its rubefacient and bliftering powers, in the cure of many 
difeafes, are known to every praditioner. Thefe effeds, how¬ 
ever, are not to be taken notice of here. As they may be the 
effeds of other infeds, and of many vegetable fubftances, 
they are to be confidered as a general remedy, v none of which I 
propofe to take into our treatife; and it is only the powers of 
the cantharides when taken into the body, and employed as an. 
internal medicine,, that I am to confider. 

The cantharides taken internally, whether in fubftance or in 
fblution, if in a certain quantity, they may be confidered as a 

ftimulant 
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ftimulant and heating fubftance; and I have had occafion to 
know them, *aken in large quantity as an aphrodifiac, to have 
excited violent pains in the ftomach, and a feverifli ftate over 
the whole body. 

The cantharides however feems to ad only in a concentrated 
ftate ; for taken in moderate quantity it is fo much diffufed in 
the fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in the mafs of blood, 
that it feldom Ihows any effeds on the general fyftem. But 
this feenas to be almoft peculiar to this fubftance, that, given 
even in moderate quantity, it very readily pafles to the kidneys* 
and from circumftances which we cannot explain, it feems to be 
there united with a certain portion of the urine only 5 and be¬ 
ing thus in a concentrated ftate when carried onto the bladder, 
they give a confiderable irritation and inflammation to the neck 
of it, in confequence of which a frequent ftimulus to the void¬ 
ing of urine, and a painful difficulty in the voiding of it; fymp- 
toms very well known to every medical man under the title of 
Strangury, are produced. 

In explaining this very peculiar efled of cantharides, I have 
inftnuated a theory of their being united with a certain portion 
of the urine only, and of their being thereby in a more concen¬ 
trated ftate, which will not perhaps appear clear to every body > 
but that there is a foundation for fuch reafoning appears to me 
very ftrongly from hence, that the effeds mentioned are pre¬ 
vented by our rendering the urine more copious, and much di¬ 
luted. 

It was proper for me to begin with an account of this fre¬ 
quent operation of the fubftance of cantharides; but it does not 

4 B 2 properly 
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properly touch the medicinal powers of them, which I muff there¬ 
fore now fpeak of. 

From the effedts mentioned, it is fufficiently evident, that the; 
fubftance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys3 and it is with 
much probability fuppofed, that fueh a ftimulus applied there 
muft promote the fecretion of urine. This. eflie<ft, however, 
does not always in fad appear; and Dr Sm.yt» Carmichael 
aflerts', that in his frequent exhibitions, of the tin&ure of can¬ 
tharides, he never once obferved the fecretion of urine iocreafed. 
In many inftances of a ftrangury produced by the application 
or exhibition of cantharides, I have not found, though I have 
often enquired after it,, the quantity of urine fenfibly increafed : 
And however it may be explained, though the fubftance of can¬ 
tharides operates often upon the neck of the bladder, it may be 
doubted if at the fame time it operates upon the kidneys3 as, 
along with the ftrangury fo often occurring, 1 hare never met 
with pains of the back,, or other marks of an afte&ion of the 
kidneys- 

From thefe obfervations, it may be doubted if cantharides 
have properly any diuretic power; but the authority of the late 
eminent and learned Werxhof cannot be declined. In the 
Commercium Literarium Norimbergtnfe , Wbrlhof gives a remark¬ 
able inftance of the diuretic power of cantharides, and informs 
us, that he had frequently experienced the fame in dropfy and; 
other difeafes 3 and upon fuch an authority 1 can no longer 
doubt of the power in queftion. 

, It however may be coBfidered, whether the obtaining the 
diuretic effedte of cantharides may not depend upon that admit, 
niftration of them which Werxhof employed. He gave a grain 

of 
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of powdered cantharides for a dofe, and repeated this every four 
hours; and it was only after the third dofe, that a fuppreffioa 
of urine, of many days {landing, began to yield: and 1 will 
give the reft of what relates to this fubjed in his own words, 
Operum pag. 699. “ Poll tertium granum fluere urina parum 
“ grumofa fanguinolenta, dein pituitofa, tandem limpida coe- 
“ pit, cum dyfuria. Continuavi, quia lymptomata cetera ftatim 
“ mitigata funt, medicaminis ufum, ad nonam ufque dofin: quo 
“ fado rnagis magifque, et tandem largiflime ad plures in dies 
“ menfuras fine febre, dolore, prodiit urina limpida, imminu- 
“ tis fymptomatis omnibus, fenfimque fola e]us remedii 
“ convaluit homo, jamque fanus vivit.” 

By accidental circumftances I have myfelf been prevented 
from imitating this pradiee) and I was lefs intent upon it be- 
caufe Wichman, the editor of Werlhof*s works, in a note on 
this fubjed, obferves that Werlhof himlelf did not continue 
the ufe of cantharides in dropfy and other difeafes. 

All this, however, I thought neceflary to lay before my, 
readers. 

Cantharides have been frequently employed in the cure of 
cutaneous difeafes, and are for this particularly recommended 
by Dr Mead j and as they may juftly be fiippofed to pafs by 
perfpiration as well as by urine, the inftances given of their u- 
tility may be very true. My learned friend Dr Smyth Car¬ 
michael, amongft other attempts which he thought of for the 
cure of cutaneous difeafes, very properly thought of trying the 
cantharides. In one cafe they proved a remedy 5 but in feme 
others, though given, in-large quantities, they, entirely failed 

and, } 
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and, fo far as I know, the experiment has not been profecuted 
further. 

In another difeafe the cantharides have been frequently em¬ 
ployed, and that is in a gonorrhoea and gleet. For their effi¬ 
cacy in fuch cafes, we have the teftimony of the fame refped- 
able phyfician Werlhof. His words, in the page of his works 
above referred to, are the following: “ Dedi in gonorrhoea in 
“ fubftantia ad granum unum, duo, tria, cum offis faepiae drach- 
u ma, et pro efficacisc obfervatione, continuavi ad plures dies, 
“ et minori id cum moleftia fieri obfervavi, quam fi pro more 
“ Bartholiniy Li/leri., et aliorum mihi itidem feliciter tentato, in- 
“ fufio in vino fado fit.” 

His editor however tells us, that Werlhof did not continue 
this pradice, as he had found out a fafer method of cure. 

As I fuppofe the operation of cantharides, in the cure of go¬ 
norrhoea and gleet, to be by inducing fome degree of inflamma¬ 
tion upon the urethra, I hold the pradice to be of very doubt¬ 
ful fafety. 

MlLLEPEDiE. 

These inleds, like many others, contain a faline acrimony, 
which is fuppofed tp go to the kidneys, and prove diuretic. 

% 

What large quantities might do I dare not determine j but I 
can join my teftimony to the account of Dr Lewis, that I have 
known a large quantity, that of a hundred, given twice a-day, 
without any lenfible effed upon the kidneys, and without any 
efifed in curing the difeafes fcr which they were given. 


Sales 
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Sales Diuretici. 

These, in the printing of my Catalogue, fliould have been 
feparated from the foregoing articles by a proper fpace, as they 
cannot be properly placed under the titles of either animal or 
vegetable diuretics. 

With refpedt to the whole of them, it is to be obferved, in 
the firft place, that as it feems to be determined by the nature 
of the animal ceconomy, that all faline fubftances received into 
the mafs of blood fliould foon pafs out again by the excretions, 
and particularly by that of urine, it will be obvious that, as all 
faline matters are more or lefs ftimulant, they mull all of them y . 
in palling by the kidneys, be more or lefs diuretic. 

Accordingly their power in this way is a matter of com¬ 
mon experience ; and all of them may be employed as diuretic 
medicines except the volatile alkali, which cannot be introdu¬ 
ced in the quantity neceflary to have much efled on the kid¬ 
neys. 


The acids, in their concentrated ftate, cannot be admitted 3 
but by being largely diluted with water, or watery liquors, they 
can be admitted in confiderable quantity : and in this diluted 
ftate they fometimes prove powerful diuretics. The foflil acids, 
however, can hardly be admitted in fuch quantity as to produce 
any confiderable difcharge of urine 5 but the vegetable acid, in 
its various forms, can be taken in more largely,'and prove very 
ufeful, particularly by rendering watery liquors more agreeable 
as drinks, and by conveying thefe more certainly to the kid¬ 
neys, as explained above. 
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The neutral falts, whether formed of acids and alkalines, or 
of acids and earths, are all of them diuretics in fo far as they 
reach the kidneys j but many of them are at the fame time 
laxative cathartics, and their operating by this quality com¬ 
monly prevents their diuretic effeds. Thefe therefore can only 
be obtained by the exhibition of neutrals, when they are given 
in fuch fmall dofes as cannot ad upon the inteftines, and when 
thefe dofes are repeated at certain intervals only; but even in 
this way I could hardly ever render the diuretic effeds of neu¬ 
trals, even thofe of nitre, confiderable. 

There is however a neutral fait that is judged to be more 
certainly diuretic than any other, and has therefore been inti- 
tled Sal Diureticus. It is very pofiible that this fait may be 
more adive in the kidneys than fome others, and I think I have 
fometimes obferved it to be fo $ but with refped to it in gene¬ 
ral, I muft declare, that, though trying the exhibition of it 
in various ways, I could never render its diuretic effeds remark- 
ble, or fit to be depended upon, when a large difcharge of urine 
was required. 

To conclude this fubjed, they are the fixed alkaline falts that 
have been efpecially depended upon as diuretics. It has been 
the vegetable fixed alkali only that I have employed, and have 
fometimes obtained its diuretic effeds in a remarkable degree; 
but I have often alfo been difappointed of thefe: and I was not 
furprifed at this, as I believe that the alkali is almoft always 
rendered neutral in the ftomach ; and in that date they could 
have no other effed than that of other neutrals, which I have 
juft now reprefented as commonly inconfiderable. 


It 
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It is however ftill a matter of fad, that alkalines do, upon 
occafion, {how their diuretic power $ and upon the fuppofition 
juft now made of their neutral ftate in the ftomach, their con* 
fiderable operation as diuretics is not eafily accounted for. On 
this fubjed, however, I dhall offer two explanations. One is, 
that the quantity of alkali thrown into the ftomach may be more 
than the acid there can neutralize •, and therefore, that fome 
portion of it may reach the kidneys in its alkaline ftate, and 
prove there a more powerful ftimulus than any neutral fait would 
be. It is upon this ground that I find a large quantity of alkali 
to be always neceflary to fhow diuretic effeds. 

*1. 

Another explanation of the powers of alkali in producing 
thefe, is the following: As the acid of the ftomach may be pre¬ 
fumed to be of the nature of the fermented acid of vegetables, 
fo an alkali joined with it muft form a regenerated tartar, a fal 
diureticus, or kali acetatum and if this be lefs purgative, and 
more diuretic than other neutrals, while it is alfo conveyed to the 
blood-veflels in larger quantity, we can underftand why, from 
thefe circumftances, the fixed alkali may often appear diuretic. 
With refpcd to its operation as diuretic, I have another conjedure 
to offer. I have commonly found it prove diuretic when given 
with bitters, as was the manner of Sir John Pringle and I 
have imagined that, as the bitters are abforbents of acid, they 
might abforb fo much of that prefent in the ftomach as to pre¬ 
vent this from being fo fully applied to the alkali. 

I have now only to add on this fubjed, that as alkalines may 
be often prevented, by purging, from reaching the kidneys fo 
their diuretic effed may be often more certainly fecured by gi- 
Vol. 1 I. 4 C ving 
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ting an opiate at the fame time: and for the utility of this prac¬ 
tice, fee Dr Mead on the fubjed of Dropfy. 

After the diuretic falts, I have fet down in my Catalogue 
the Sapo Albus Hifpanus; but after what has been faid above 
with refped to this medicine, I need not add any refledious^ 
here. 


G LI A B»- 
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"T TNDER this title I comprehend all the medicines fuited to 
promote a difcharge by the fkin, whether it be by infal¬ 
lible perforation or by fweat. In the common language of 
writers, the term of Diaphoretica is applied to thofe medicines 
only which promote the infenfible perfpiration j and thofe which 
occafion fweating they diftinguifh by the term of Sudorifera, or 
Sudorifica: but as, in the medicines ranged by authors under 
thefe titles, we can find no difference but in the degree of force, 
or what arifes from the manner of adminiflration, we compre¬ 
hend the whole under the title of Diaphoretica, and {hall em¬ 
ploy this term only, though the effeds of the medicine may be 
often the occafioning of fweat. 

We fet out with the following propofition,. 

.All of the diaphoretics operate either by exciting the force 

4 C 2 of 
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of the circulation, or by exciting the action of the extreme 
veflels on the furface of the body only; and thefe two opera¬ 
tions take place fometimes feparately and fometimes together. 

The medicines which operate in thefe two ways are properly 
the diaphoretics we are to treat of j but there are various cir- 
cumftances of the body which may produce thefe effe&s, and 
there may be medicines which produce thefe general circum- 
ftances of the fyftem, which may be, though not ftri&ly, named 
Diaphoretics j but they are the proper diaphoretics we arc only 
to treat of here. 

With refpedt to the operation of thefe, as the water of the 
blood pafies out by urine or perfpiration, fo the quantity of 
thefe excretions, as faid above, will be in proportion to the 
quantity of water for the time prefent in the mafs of blood; and 
the palling of it by the one excretion or the other will be, deter¬ 
mined by certain circumftances of the ceconomy, which it is 
proper for us here to confider. 

The general force of the circulation, and the a&ivity of the 
extreme veflels, are what determine to, and fupport both perfpira¬ 
tion and fweat. The latter cireumftance, the a&ivity of the ex¬ 
treme veflels, may depend upon the heat of the air applied to. 
the furface of the body, or upon cold applied, whilft the circu¬ 
lation is by exercife, or other caufes, in a vigorous ftate. 

The determination to the kidneys feems to depend upon the 
faline ftate of the ferofity fitted to pafs by that fecretion, whilft 
the fituation of the kidneys is fitted for a copious fecretion of 
the watery parts of the blood. 
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Whether there are any parts of the mafs of blood which, 
without exciting the general circulation, are particularly fitted 
to pafs by the fkin, I cannot pofitively determine; but am dif- 
pofed to think there are none fuch, as the function of perfora¬ 
tion does not appear to be a glandular fecretion, but merely an 
exhalation. 

The aCtion of the exhalant vefTels may be excited by heat, 
friction, and fliraulant fubftances applied externally ; but it is 
difficult for me to conceive th$t any medicine, without affeCting 
the general circulation, can be conveyed to the extreme vefTels 
fo as to a Ct on thefe only, or fo univerfally on thefe, as in the 
production of fweat muff be fuppofed. 

From the whole of what is faid, it would appear that there 
are no diaphoretics flriCtly to be fo called, that is, internal 
medicines aCling upon the organs of perfpiration alone; and if, 
however, it appears that the aCtion of the extreme vefTels is ex¬ 
cited without any increafed aCtion of the general powers of 
circulation, it muft be by medicines aCting upon certain parts 
of the fyftem, which, by a confent of nerves, can excite the ac¬ 
tion of thefe extreme vefTels. When we are therefore to fpeak of 
the particular medicines enumerated under the prefent title, we 
are to fpeak of all of them under the idea of their being fudo- 
rifics, whether aCting upon the general circulation or upon the 
extreme vefTels only, and in either cafe under a certain admini- 
flration. But before entering upon this lafl circumftance of 
adminiftration, and to explain wherein it confifls, it is necefTary 
to obferve, that under the mofl powerful determination to the 
fkin, we find that a certain application of heat to the furface 
of the body, without any afliftance from powers internally ap¬ 
plied, is fufficient to produce fweating; and that external cold 

applied 
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applied can almoft certainly prevent the fame, though consider¬ 
able powers are employed from within. 

The application of heat therefore to the furface of the body, 
and the avoiding of external cold, are circumftances almoft ab¬ 
solutely neceffary to favour the operation of fudorifics. 

These circujnftances may be obtained by the heat of the air 
applied, as in what is called the dry bagnio, or by increafing the 
heat of the furface by previous warm bathing, or by accumulating 
the warm effluvia of the body itfelf upon its furface. This laft 
may be done by covering up *he body very clofely with fuch 
coverings as may both prevent the efcape of the warm effluvia 
arifing from the body itfelf, and may at the fame time prevent 
the accefs of external cold j the theory of both which contri¬ 
vances is, we believe, commonly underftood. 

To favour the operation of fudorifics, another means may be 
joined, which is, the taking into the ftomach a quantity of 
warm liquid, which not only excites the general circulation, 
but particularly, by the confent of the vefiels on the furface of 
the body with the ftomach, excites the adion of thofe veflels 
which pour out fweat. 

These two means of covering up the body very clofely, and 
taking warm liquids into the ftomach, are what we call the fudo- 
rific regimen j which will often alone anfwer the purpofeof ex¬ 
citing fweat; is often neceffary to the operation of fudorifics^ 
and will always render their operation more complete and per¬ 
manent. 

Having thus, as well as we can, explained the operation of 

diaphoretics 
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diaphoretics in general, and the meafures proper and often ne- 
ceflary in their adminiftration, we would next confider their 
general effeds upon the fyftem. 

To this purpofe we fay, that as their operation often depends 
upon their exciting the adion of the heart and arteries, and 
thereby exciting the impetus of the blood in every part of the 
fyftem; fo they may be ufeful in all cafes in which the circula¬ 
tion is languid, and when the powers of it are inert. This is- 
fufficiently evident in general; but the application of it to par¬ 
ticular difeafes is fomewhat uncertain, for it is difficult to de¬ 
termine in what circumftances the pradice may be fafe. The 
languor of the circulation may be owing to the diminiflied 
energy of the brain, from caufes ading efpecially in the brain 
itfelf; and in what cafes the increafed adion of the heart and 
arteries will remove thefe caufes, and reftore the energy of the 
brain, is very uncertain.. 

For example, in what cafes of apoplexy and palfy the adion- 
of the heart and arteries may be fafely increafed, it is difficult 
to determine: and I am perfuaded, that in very few inftances 
of thefe difeafes the pradice is admiffible; and that, for the 
part, it is ready, to do much harm.. 

When the effeds of the diminiifhed energy of the brain 1 ap¬ 
pear, efpecially in the ftate of the circulation, the applying of 
a ftimulus to the heart and arteries may feem- to be more fefe 
and proper j but it is difficult to give the due meafure to fuch a. 
ftimulus, fo as to render it both fafe and durable; and we com¬ 
monly find that tonics and exercife are both fafer, and at* the 
fame time commonly more effedual. In that general lofs of 

4, tone 
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tone which we call a Cachexy, tonics, rather than ftiraulants, are 
found to be the remedies. 

When there are any fixed obftrudions in any part of the fy- 
ftem, it is difficult to determine when the increafed impetus of 
the circulation is capable of overcoming and removing them; 
and much random judgment has been produced on this fubjed, 
while it is very evident, that when fuch increafed impetus is not 
capable of overcoming the obftrudion, it is likely to prove very 
hurtful. 

When it happens that the adion of the heart and arteries is 
already confiderably increafed, it will be readily fuppofed, that 
medicines which increafe the fame would be improper j and fo 
far as they operate only by increafing the adion of the heart 
and arteries, they may certainly be hurtful: but as nature has 
intended that the effeds of the increafed impetus of die blood 
ftiould be obviated by the flowing of fweat; fo, when the ope¬ 
ration of fudorifics, efpecially of thofe ading upon the extreme 
veflels alone, produces this effed’, it is poflxble that this fweat- 
ing may not only render the firft operation of fudorifics fafe, 
even in cafes where the impetus of the blood was before preter- 
naturally increafed, but may alfo prove a means of removing 
the caufes of that preternatural increafe, and prove a remedy of 
the difeafe. 

This leads to the confideration of the eflfeds and benefit of 
fweat ing in fevers and phlegmafias. In the former, we do not 
doubt but that fweating, anyhow excited, may fometimes prove a 
remedy; but it is at the fame time extremely doubtful whether it 
can be fuch when it is excited by medicines ading upon the heart 
and arteries j and we are certain that fuch medicines are ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally hurtful. But on the other hand, when the fweating has 
been brought on by medicines which adt upon the extreme vef- 
fels only, as thefe remove the fpafm of the extreme veflels which 
fupports the fever, they may be a cure of the difeafe. I am clearly 
of opinion, that fweating, by fuch a remedy, may in moll cafes 
be employed; but I have not attempted it fo often as to allow 
me to be very poiitive in advifing it to be univerfally pradtifed. 

In certain fevers, in which it is fuppofed that the contagion 
which had produced the difeafe continues to be diffufed over the 
fyftem, and that the cure of riie difeafe depends upon the expul- 
lion of this matter, it has been propofed to cure fuch a difeafe 
by copious fweating. Such is the cafe of the plague, which has 
been very univerfally treated by fuch a remedy; and without 
having had fome experience in the difeafe, I cannot prefume to 
condemn the pradtice; but 1 have many doubts to propofe with re- 
fpedt to it, and that is enough to be faid here, where the dif- 
culfion could not be properly introduced. We cannot however 
difmifs the fubjedt without obferving, that Chenot, an experi¬ 
enced pra&itioner, and one of the lateft writers, is of opinion, 
that the copious fweatings formerly pradtifed are by no means 
necelfary ; and that the judicious De Mertens, who writes of 
the plague of Mofcow 1771, does not propofe fweating as one 
of the remedies to be employed. 

In the cafe of the phlegmafia:, there is more difficulty in deter¬ 
mining the propriety of fweating; but it may in fome meafure be 
determined in the fame manner, that is, according to the means 
of bringing it on. By heating, and what may be called inflamn 
matory medicines, it is certainly improper; but by medicines 
a&ing upon the extreme veflels alone, it may be more fafe. As 
we have however found, that fweating, even by the moll Ample fu- 
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dorific regimen, fometimes aggravated inflammatory difeafes, we 
muft fay, that it is to be employed with doubt and caution. At 
the fame time, however, the e/Feds of Dover’s powder in rheu- 
matifm fhow, that fweating is not only compatible with, but may 
prove a remedy in a very inflammatory date of the fyftem. We 
muft however conclude with oblerving, that what are the circum- 
ftances of the particular phlegma/ix that may determine for or 
againft this practice are not fuflicitntly afcertained. 

Medicines which promote the difcharge by the /kin may be 
fuppofed to be remedies in the difeafes of that part of the 
fyftem, and they may probably be fuch 3 but the diftindion and 
pathology of cutaneous affedions are with me ftill involved in 
fo much obfcurity, that I am not able to fpeak with any preci- 
fion or clearnefs on the fubjed. 

It may be fuppofed, when certain acrimonies are diflufed o- 
ver the whole fyftem, that fweating may be a probable means 
of carrying them out 3 and upon this footing it has been fuppo- 
fed, that fweating, by certain very powerful fudorifics, may be 
a means of curing the lues venerea, and it is alleged that it has 
adually proved fuch. But it is not neceflary at prefent to enter 
into the difcuflions either of the fad or the probability of it, as 
it is in few cafes that we /hall think of having recourfe to the 
pradice. 

It has been fuppofed that fweating, like other ferous evacua¬ 
tions, may occafion an abforption of ferum from the cavities in 
•which it has been accumulated in the various {pecies of dropfy : 
and in fome inftances this feems to have happened3 but it does 
not happen fo readily and conftantly as to render the prac- 
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tice preferable to the other pradtices which may be employed 
for the fame purpofe. 


PARTICULAR DIAPHORETICS. 

These are arranged in my Catalogue according as they feem 
to adt efpecially upon the heart and great arteries, or as we fup- 
pofe them to adt more efpecially upon the extreme veflels; and 
I have begun to enumerate thefe as we fuppofe them to adt in 
the firft manner. 

These may all be allowed to flimulate the heart and arteries 
here enumerated : but in this they are of very different degrees 
of force; and many of them are fo weak, that without great af- 
fiftance from a fudorific regimen, they are not capable to excite 
fweat. Such are the Calendula, Crocus, Dulcamara, Salvia, Scordium , 
Sajfafras, Sarjaparilla j all of which, with very little choice, may 
be employed, but without any advantage that I can perceive. 

There are other medicines in my lift which are more power¬ 
ful, and require lefs afliftance of the fudorific regimen ; fuch as 
the volatile alkali, wine, and alcohol, and the effential oils, or 
the aromatics from which thefe are obtained. The volatile al¬ 
kali, in moderate quantity, may be often conveniently employ¬ 
ed for affifting the fudorific regimen; and the fame may be faid 
of wine and alcohol in moderate dofes: but they are in danger 
of going to excefs, and in large dofes are to be confidered in 
another light. The eflential oils, or the aromatics from which 
they are drawn, are of the heating and inflammatory kind, and 
may be employed fometimes as diaphoretic ftimulants, but hard¬ 
ly in any cafe for the purpofe of fweating. 
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The Contrayerva and Serpentaria are powerful ftimulants, 
efpecially the laft; and both have been employed in fevers in 
which a debility prevailed j but with what propriety feems to 
me very doubtful. 1 am perfuaded that wine may always fuper- 
fede the ftimulant power of thefe medicines, and that debility is 
better remedied by the tonic and antifeptic powers of cold and 
Peruvian bark than by any ftimulants. 

On the fubjed of the Contrayerva and Serpentaria, I cannot 
avoid tranfcribing the words of the judicious De Mertens. 

“ Radices contrayervae et ferpentarite Virginian® a praeftan- 
“ tfftimis in arte viris tanquam optima remedia antifeptica lau- 
“ datas, in febribus putridis, folummodo quando vires deficiunt, 
“ et quidem rariffimc adhibe'o; experientia edodus, illas cor- 
u pori ingeftas minus prodelTe virtute antifeptica, qualem ex- 
u perimenta in lagenis vel ollis inftituta ipfis inefle demon- 
“ ftraut, quamvi calefaciente nocere. Putredinis humorum, 
“ arcendae et corrigendse fcopum folus abfolvit cortex Peruvi- 
“ anus, et ubi cardiacis opus eft, vinum caeteris anteferendum 
u mihi videtur ” And in a note he has this ftridure on two 
celebrated Englifh phyficians: “ Huxham et Pringle, qui 
“ has radices cominendant, venae fedionem initio harum febri- 
“ urn fuadent, et in ftatu morbi vires ftimulantibus excitare 
“ tentant.’’ 

Of all the diaphoretics that may be employed to excite the 
general circulation, I hold the guaiacum to be one of the moft 
valuable, as it affords a matter which paffes more entirely to 
the extreme veffels, and feems to ftimulate the exhalants more 
in proportion than it does the heart ahd great arteries. By this 
means it is both a more fafe and more effedual fudorific than 

thofe 
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thofe which Simulate the latter almoft only. It is on this ac¬ 
count that it may be juftly conftdered as more efFedhial than 
other fudorifics in the cure of the lues venerea ; and it is pro¬ 
bably upon the fame ground that it has been found fo ufeful in 
all cales of rheumatilm, and perhaps in thofe of gout. 

Having thus conftdered the feveral diaphoretics which ope¬ 
rate by exciting the powers of the general circulation, 1 muft 
now fpeak of thofe which operate more efpecially, or almoft 
only, upon the extreme veflels. 

In making up my Catalogue I thought of inferting in this 
place Aqua frigida. I Sill think i fhould have done it, and there¬ 
fore fhall fpeak of it here. 

Taken into the ftomach, it is a powerful means of exciting 
the a&ion of the extreme veffels ; and with the ailiftance of 
covering the body very clofely, it may be employed for exciting 
fweat. 

Galen and his immediate followers, as well as thofe of the 
16th century, leem to have made much ufe of cold water, and 
frequently for the purpofe of exciting fweat : but in more mo¬ 
dern times, fuch pra&ices, fo far as I know, have been feldoin 
followed; and therefore, with refpedt to the efFedls or propriety 
of them, reannot properly give any opinion, but muft advife my 
readers to confult the Galenic writers, particularly Lommius, 
upon the fubjeeft ; and further, to confider two paffages in Cel- 
sus, in Chap. VII. and IX. of his third book, which mention the 
exciting fweat by a large quantity of cold water thrown into 
the ftomach, and thereby curing fevers. 


After 
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After thus fupplying my omifiion of cold water, I proceed 
to mention the other articles of my Catalogue, which aft efpe- 
cially upon the extreme veffels. 

The firft are the Acid Saks, of which the foflil fpecies may be 
employed, but cannot be conveniently thrown in fo fuddenly as 
to be well adapted to fweating; and therefore the vegetable 
acids have been more commonly employed. Of thefe the fer¬ 
mented acid or vinegar has been confidered as the moft effec¬ 
tual ; and a whey made with a large proportion of vinegar 
proves commonly a very effeftual fudorific. It has therefore 
been fuppofed, that vinegar has a power of attenuating the flu¬ 
ids j but this, upon the doftrines laid down before with refpeft 
to attenuants, cannot be admitted : and we maintain that its 
fudorific power depends entirely upon its refrigerant power in 
the ftomach, analogous to what we are to fay with regard to 
other faline diaphoretics. 

Sales Neutri. 

These are evidently, with a proper regimen, powerful fudo- 
rifics, and have been frequently employed as fuch. For the ufe 
of nitre in this way, lee Dr Brockleshy’s Obfervations, pub- 
lifhed 1764. 

For the fudorific powers of the fal ammoniacus, fee Muys de 
Sale Ammoniaco; and it appears from Boerhaa.^, that the 
fal digeftivum, or febrifugum fylvii, has been employed to the 
fame purpofe. In mentioning thefe fudorific neutrals I need 
.hardly add, that the faline mixture or neutral, formed of an al¬ 
kali joined with the native acid of vegetables, is properly em¬ 
ployed in favouring and fupporting fweat. 
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Antimonium. 

We have faid above that this medicine, operating, as it always 
does, more.or lefs on the ftomach, by that operation excites the 
adtion of the extreme veflels. This is often to the degree of 
exciting fweat ; and whether for this purpofe certain prepara¬ 
tions of it are more fit than others, I would not pofitively de¬ 
termine. In the cafe of fevers, we are clearly of opinion that our 
naufeating dofes have the beft effedts when they produce fome 
fweating ; and that when the antimonial alone does not readily 
-do that, it Ihould be affifted by fome neutral fait joined to it. 

In other cafes, as of rheumatifm, or other inflammatory 
difeafe, the antimonial may be more certainly and properly 
determined to excite fome fweating, by being joined with more 
or lefs of opium. 

In my Catalogue, I think I fhould have fet down a general 
title of Emetics; as, from the analogy of antimony, we con¬ 
clude, that all emetics are at the fame time diaphoretics, and 
may very often be employed for exciting fweat. 

Opium. 

This fubfiance has been at all times confidercd as a powerful 
fudorific; and there has hardly been any celebrated fudorific 
compofitio#that has not had this as a chief ingredient in it. 
Though I have treated above pretty largely of the medicinal 
qualities of this fubftance, it is ftill properly confidercd here ; 
and the queftion that efpecially occurs to us, is to explain upon 
what the fudorific powers of opium efpecially depend. 

To this purpofe we fball allow, that the ftimulant power 

of 
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of opium in exciting the adion of the heart and arteries, may 
have a chief part in its producing fvveat; but I maintain that 
opium does this more readily, and more fafely, than any ftimu- 
lants which operate in the lame manner: and this may be ac¬ 
counted for, and in my opinion can only be accounted for, by 
fuppofing that opium with its ftimulant at the fame time exerts 
its fedative powers. 

These muft efpecially affed the parts moll diftant from the 
fenforium, which are the extreme veflels every where. It mani- 
fellly diminilhes the adivity of thefe veflels, and therefore fup- 
prefles all excretions; but even this muft be with fome relaxation 
of their tone and tenfion, wlience they may more eafily yield to 
the increafed impetus of the blood in the great veflels. In this 
manner we account for the fudorific powers of this fubftance ; 
and we prefume that it is confident with all the feveral opera¬ 
tions and medicinal qualities of opium which we have mention¬ 
ed above, and which it is not therefore neceflary for us to repeat 
here. 


Moschus. 

• When this is given in large dofes, it commonly induces fleep, 
and almoft as certainly occafions a profufe fweat. It is there¬ 
fore properly confidered here as a fudorific; and its operation 
is explained by the fame reafoning we have juft now employed 
on the fubjed of opium. In its turn the confideration of mulk 
illuftrates and confirms that reafoning. 

In the catalogue of diaphoretics there are two articles which 
I have not yet taken notice of 5 and 1 doubt jf they Ihould have 
been inferred. The firft of thefe is Camphire, which, with a 
fudorific regimen, might perhaps be employed: But in the fre- 
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quent exhibitions of it which I have been acquainted with, I 
have not obferved its tendency ta excite fweating 5 and there- , 
fore think it was not properly inferted in my lift. 

The other article I fhould take notice of is the Hydrargyrus. 
This certainly reaches the extreme veftels, and excites their ac¬ 
tion j and the moft acrid preparation, the corrofive fublimate,. 
fometimes excites fweating : but neither this nor the other pre¬ 
parations are given intentionally for this purpofe j nor in my 
opinion could they be conveniently employed as fudorifics, which 
muft always operate more fuddenly than a moderate dofe of mer¬ 
cury could be fuppofed to concur with them. 
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MENAGOGA. 


T HESE are the medicines fuited to promote the menftrual 
difcharge which occurs in the female fex.—A fet of medi¬ 
cines the moft unfaithful; and very frequently difappointing 
our expedations from them. 

The writers on the materia medica, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, particularly the former, mention many medicines as 
emmenagogues ; and I have employed a great number of thefe 
recommended by them: but I have been fo very often difap- 
pointed of the wifhed-for effeds, that I have ventured to allege 
that the ancient writers had not on this fubjed fpoken from ex¬ 
perience. Thefe difappointments which I have met with, I find 
to have # alfo happened to my fellow-praditioners; and I have 
not, amongft the moft experienced, found any one who does not 
acknowledge his failures in employing the emmenagogue medi- 
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cines recommended by writers; nor who does not own, that he 
cannot almoft in any cafe of amenorrhcea, with much confidence, 
promife fuccefs in curing it. 

What is the foundation of this failure, it is not eafy to af- 
fign ; but 1 judge it to be owing to this, that wc have not yet 
found out a medicine which has any fpecific power in ftimnlating 
the veflels of the uterus : and farther, to explain this, I mu ft make 
a few remarks upon the nature of the menftrual difchargc. 

I fuppofe then, that in confequence of the gradual evolution 
of the fyftem, at a certain period of life, the veflels of the uterus 
are dilated and filled ; and that by this congeftion thefe veflels 
are ftimulated to a ftronger a&ion, by which their extremities 
are forced open, and pour out blood. According to this idea it 
will appear that I fuppofe the menftrual difcharge to be upon 
the footing of an adtive haemorrhagy; which by the laws of the 
ceconomv is difpofed to return after a certain interval, and 
which, after foi te repetition, may, by the power of habit, be 
determined to r 'turn at regular periods. 

This is my general idea, which 1 think may be rendered ap¬ 
plicable to all the various phenomena and accidental occurrences 
which happen with refpedt to this difcharge. It would not how¬ 
ever be proper to enter into fuch an explanation here; and for 
my prefent purpofe I am to make ufe of one circumftance only : 
This is, that as in all adlive haemorrhagies the flowing of blood 
depends efpecially upon the increafed adtion of the veflels of 
the part, fo in the uterine difcharge it depends upon gftincrea- 
fed adlion in the veflels of the uterus. 


To apply this more particularly, we muft obferve, that the inter- 
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ruption of this difcharge is in two different ftates; one of which 
is, when the menfes do not flow aboat the time of life that is 
the mod ufual with the fex; and the other is, when the flow 
has been eftablifhed at its ufual periods for fome time, it is by 
certain caufes interrupted from returning at its ufual times. 
Thefe two ftates are well known under the titles of the Reten¬ 
tion and the SuppreJJion of the inenftrual difcharge. The firft 
ftate, that of retention, we fuppofe to depend upon fome weak- 
nefs of adion in the veffels of the uterus the other, of fuppref- 
fion, w T e fuppofe to depend upon fome conftridion in the extre¬ 
mities of the fame veflels, which prevents their yielding to the 
ufual impetus of the blood flowing in the larger portions of 
them. 

The whole of the above remarks might perhaps have been 
omitted here, by referring my readers to the VI. and VIII, 
Chapters of the Fourth Book of my Firft Lines, from which they 
may ftill take the dodrine more fully; but in an introdudion 
to the Medicamenta Menagoga, I thought it neceffary to give 
the general dodrine ; which amounts to this, that the medicines 
which are to be employed in both the ftates of amenorrhoea are 
chiefly thofc which ftrengthen and increafe the adion of the 
veffels of the uterus : And with this explanation I proceed now 
to make fome remarks upon 

PARTICULAR EMMENAGOGUES. 

Aloe. 

Of this we have treated in its proper place amongft the pur¬ 
gatives j and there too we have made our remarks upon its fup- 
pofed emmenagogue virtues. 


Gummi 
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Gummi Fobtida, 
et Plants Foetidje. 

Op thefe I have treated above under the head of antifpafmo- 
dics, and have there infinuated, that they have feldom or never 
anfwered my expe&ations in pra&ice as emmenagogues; but I 
have faid that there may be fome fallacy in my experiments, and 
certainly 1 could not difregard the general opinion fo much as 
to omit them here. 


CrocOs. 

I must fay the fame with refped to this article ; but I have 
given above my reafons for fufpedting that it is a medicine for 
the moft part inf gnificant. 

Castoreum. 

Of this alio I have treated above as an antifpafmodic, and 
perhaps that virtue is a good reafon for introducing it here; but 
befides that, it has as good a right to be confidered as an emme- 
nagogue as any of the difagreeable odours which we have men¬ 
tioned as fuch before. The caftor is commonly enough joined 
with the fetid gums; and whenever I have employed thefe with 
any fuecefs, I am of opinion that the caftor had a great fhare in 
producing the effe&s. 

With refped to the caftor, let it be obferved, that as it is 
in our {hops it is in different conditions; that the moft odorous 
is the moft powerful medicine; and that fome of thp kinds 
of little odour have hardly any power at all. 
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Ferrum. 

This we have alfo treated of before as an aftringent and to¬ 
nic medicine; but we have introduced it here as commonly fup- 
pofed to be a very powerful emmenagogue. From the principles 
we have laid down above, it will readily appear that, in the cafes 
of retention, attended as they commonly are with a general flac- 
cidity of the fyftem, the tonic powers of iron are likely to be 
the moft powerful remedy; but at the fame time, it will be pro¬ 
bable that, in the cafes of fuppreffion depending upon a con- 
flridion of the extremities of the veflels of the uterus, the fame 
tonic powers may not be fo properly employed. 

Hydrargyrus. 

This, as an univerfal ftimulant, and as very commonly reach¬ 
ing the extreme veflels, may be capable of ftimulating thofe of 
the uterus, and therefore of proving an emmenagogue. Upon 
this fuppofition it is introduced here; and, from feveral trials, 
I am perfuaded that the continued ufe of mercury has proved a 
cure of fuppreflions. How far it may be employed in cafes of 
retention I am uncertain; but am of opinion, that it can be 
neither fo fafely nor fo effe&ually employed in thefe as in the 
cafes of fuppreffion. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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Astruc (Joan.) ii. 193. 

Atagas, 379. 

Atriplex, ii. 124. 

fuetida, ii. 364. 

Attenuants, ii. 457. 

Attenuantia, ii. 444. 

Avellana, 297. 

Vol. II. 


Avena, 42, 278. 

Avens, ii. 33. 

Avicenna, 19. 

Aurantia curallaventia, ii. 87, 
Aurantii cortex, ii. 8 ( 5 . 
Aurantium, 230.—ii. 86. 


B. 


Bacher, ii. 339. 

Baglivi (George), ii. 62. 

Baker (Sir George), ii. 477, 339. 

Baking, 282, 399, 401. 

Balauilia, ii. 48. 

Balauftines, ii. 48. 

Balfam copaiba:, ii. 182, 191. 

Balfamica, ii. 188, 322, 561, 562. 

Balfamics as aftringents, ii. 32. 

Balfams, ii. 181. 

Balfamum canadenfe, ii. 186. 

copaibx, ii. 188, 189, 322, 
guaiacinum, ii. 197. 

Pcruvianum, ii. 190. 

Tolutanum, ii. 191. 

Bardana, ii. 533. 

Bark Peruvian, ii. 33, 86, 237, 344, 380. 
Barley, 274, 278. 

water, 276—ii. 348. 

Barn-door fowl, 377. 

Barry (Edward), ii. 129 
Bartholinus (Thomas), ii. 566. 

Basil, Valentine, 21. 

Bafilicon nigrum, ii. 193. 

Batatas, 273, 289. 

Bauchin (John,) 27, 34,35, 37 — ii. 390. 

Bad me, ii. 214. 

Bean, 294. 

Bearfbreech, ii. 124. 

Beccaria (Giam Batiita), 236, 283, 284. 
Bedeguar, 42.—ii, 36. 

Beer, 275. 

Beet, ii. 427, 310. 

white, ii. 124. 

Be hr (Henry), 44. 

Belladonna, ii. 269. 

4 F £ellia> 
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Beilis, 46. 

minor, 39, 46. 

Benjamin, ii. 191. 

Benzoini florcs, ii, 192. 

Benzoinum, ii. 191, 562. 

Berger (De), ii. 199, 294, 301. 

Bbrgi us (Jonas Petrus), 50, 51, 156, 209* 
214, 269,271— ii. 7, 37, 46. 81, 89, 1 1 5, 
IJ9, 169, 171, 175, 176, 208, 210, 2Ti, 
212, 213, 214, 2x6, 261, 263, 266, 267,. 
2811,289,314,521. 

Berg’man (Sir Torbern), ii. 418. 

Berkley (Biihop), ii. 333, 335. 

Beta, ii. 124, 437. 

Betony, ii. 145, 437. 

Bierken (Petrus Af.) ii. 263, 2G6. 

Bilis animalium, ii. 521. 

Birds, 376. 

Biftorta, ii. 40. 

Bitter almond, ii. 2891 
apple, ii. 544. 

Bitternefs, ii. 55. 

Bitters, ii. 91. 

in general, ii. 51.. 
particular,. ii» 72. 

Bituminous foilils, ii. 363. 

Black (Jofeph), ii. 21. 

Black cock, 379. 

'currai# berry, 251. 
hellebore, ii. 538. 
pepper, ii. 207. 

Jplefled thiftle, ii. 276. 

Blue vitriol, ii. 224, 480. 

Boerhaave (Herman), 65, 145, 156, 160, 
267. 28J, 34.7—ii. 16, 39, 92, 94,195, 

334 * 3 ?£» 399 * 4 J 7 . 418, 423, 

.488.. ' -- 

Baling, 399. 

Bolus Armena,, 46.—ii. 15. 
gallica, ii. x6. 
rubra, ii. 15* 

Bontxus (Jac.) ii. 204, 208. 

Bonus henricu3,47.—ii. 124, 

BoTax acid of, ii. 340. 


BoRRicHtusJOIaus), ii. 37. 

Bos, 369. 

Bouvart (Mr), ii. 534. f 

Boyle (die Honourable Robert), 27,57,143* 
293.—ii. 271. 

Branca urftna, ii. 124. 

Brandy, 420, 421.—ii. 462. 

Braflica, 260—ii. 16 7, 168,510. 
gongylodes, 262. 
napus, 269. 
oleracea, 260, 261. 
rapa, 269. 
fabauda, 261. 

Braflica: capitatx, 262. 

Brawn, 372. 

Bread, 281, 282, 283, 284. 

fermented, 285, 287, 290. 
unfermented, 286. 

Broccoli, 261. 

Buocklesby (Richard), ii. 310, 342,582. 

Broiling, 399, 401. 

Broom, ii. 534. 

Brouzet, 330. 

Euchave, ii. 33. 

Bbchner (And. El.), 44. 

Buckthorn berries, ii. 541. 

Buckwheat, 287. 

Buffon (Le Compte de), 379^ 

Bufo uftus, 46. 

Burdock, ii. 553. 

Burnet Saxifrage, ii. 161. 

Burfa paftoris, 41. 

Butter, 308, 309, 3X0, 348, 349.—ik 517* 
of antimony, ii. 129., 
of milk, 353. 

Butterbur, ii. 460. 

C. 

Cabbage, 262. 

white, 262. 
red, a6*. 

Cacao, 298. 


Calendula^ 
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Calendula, il. 579. 

Camphire, 427.—ii. 290, 374, 402, 584. 

oil of, ii. 302. 

Canada balfam, ii. 186. 

Canella alba, ii. 210. 

Cantharides, ii. 562, 363, jdj. 

Capillary plants, ii. 40. 

Capon, 377. 

Capra, 371. 

CapGcum, 429.—ii. 210. 

Caraway, ii. 157. 

Cardamine, ii.166. 

Cardamom the leffer, ii. 206. 

Carduus benedi&us, 38.—ii. 76, 81, 473. 
Carrot,«. 510. 

Cartheuser (Fred. John), 44,45.—ii. 146* 
194,207. . 

Carum, ii 157. 

Caryophillata, ii. 33. 

Caryophilli, ii. 203. 

Cafcarilla, ii. 58. 

Caffia bark, ii. 202. 

of the cane, ii. 50 6 . 

Caflia fiftularis, ii. 506. 

lignea, ii. 202. 

Caftanea, 290. 

Caftor, ii. 381. 

oil, ii- 535 - 
Cathartic, ii. 51 3 > 

Cathartica, ii. 493 - 

acriora, ii. 522. 
mitiora, ii. 504. 
laxantia, ii. 510. 
purgantia, ii. 522. 

Cathartics, ii. 498, 499, 502. 

Cato the cenfor, ( 5 ; 

Cauftic lunar, ii. 129. 

Cauftics, ii. 128. 

Celeri, 265. 

Celsus, 7, 287, 368.—ii. 581. 

Centaurium minus, ii. 73. 

Centaury, ii. 81. 


Cepa, 272. 

Cephalics, ii. 147. 

Cerafa nigra, ii. 288. 

Cerealia, 274, 275, 977, 289, 293. 

Cerevifia, 41,42. 

Cervus, 373. 

Cete, 304. 

Chacolate, 298. 

Chalk, ii. 16. 

Chalybs, ii. 20. 

Chamxdrys, ii. 82. 

Chamaemeli floras, ii. 79, 124, 

Chamasmelum, ii. 78. 

Romanum, ii. 78. 
Chamtcpitys, ii. 82. 

Chamomile, ii. 78, 79, 473, 481. 

Cheefe, 31 *, 312, 313, 314, 315, 3jo, 351. 
Cheiri flores, 4 6 . 

Chclidonium majus, 25. 

Chenopodium bonus henricus, ii. 124. 
Chenot (Adam), ii. 277, 577. 

Cherries, 242. 

Cherry bay, ii. 282. 

Chefnut, 290. 

Cheyne (George), 374.—ii. 184. 
Chickweed, ii. 124. 

Chittick’s medicine, ii. 421. 

Chomel (Jean Baptifte), 36, 37,40.—ii. 31. 

* 55 - 

Chryftallus Montana, 46 . 

Churning, 309. * 

Cicuta conium, ii. 263. 

virofa, ii. 268. 

Cinnabaris antimonii, 42. 

fa&itia, 42. 

Cinnamon, ii. 201. 

Cinquefoil, ii. 34. 

Clark (Bavid) ii. 79. 

Clay, ii. 17- 

Clefhane (George), ii. 65, 66 . 

Clossios, ii. 114* 

Cloves, ii. 203. 

4 F 2 Clotnb 
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Clotnh (Bilhop of), ii. 333,- 335. 
Coagulum aluminofum, ii. ao. 

Cochlea pomatium, 393. 

Cochlearia, ii. 164. 

Cock, 376. 

of the mountain, 379. 

Cockle, 394. 

Cobliu s Aurelianus, ii. 65. 

Coffee, 42. 

Colbatch (John), ii. 47. 

Cold feeds, 299. 

Collin (Jofeph)^ii. 294, 299, 307. 
Collyflower, 261. 

Colocynthis, H. 544. 

Coltsfoot, ii. 459. 

Coluber berus, 386. 

Columba, 382.-— ii. 77. 

domeftica, 382. 

Comfrey, ii. 413. 

Com mehciu m Norimbergenfe, ii. 302.. 
Condiments, 422. 

acrid, 422. 
faline, 422. 

Conifer*, ii. 178. 

Conium maculatum, ii. 155. 

Conferve of rofes, ii. 35. 

Gontrayerva, ii. 432, 580. 

Cookery, 396. 

Copper, ii. 23, 112,130. 

Corallina, ii. 420. 

Cdrallium, ii. 420.. 

Coriandrum, ii. 158- 
Cornu cervi pneparatum, 41. 

uftum, ii. 420. 

Corrcfive fublimate, ii. 445, 449, 453, 481.. 
Corrofites, ii. 128. 

Corftorphin cream, 372, 

Cortex aurantii, ii. 86. 

granatorum, ii. 44. 

PeruvianuB, ii. 89.. 
querci, ii. 45. 
fuberis, 41. 
wiateranus, ii. 2n. 


Cortices, ii. 44. 

Cow’s milk, 318 
Crab, 392. 

Crammed fowl,.377. 
Craneberry, 253. 

Cranium humanum, 41. 
Crantz (Jo. Henr. Nepom.), 
Cream of milk, 306, 307, 349. 
Corftorphin, 352. 
of tartar, ii. 5L2.. 

Creta, ii. 16, 419. 

Crocus, ii. 312, 432, 579, 389. 

metallorum, ii. 488. 
Crude antimony, ii. 482. 
Cruger (Hen. Chr.) ii. 482. 
Cruftacea, 392. 

Cryftals of tartar, ii. j 12, 513, 
Cubebs, ii. 209.. 

Cuckow pint, ii.. 212. 
Cucumber, 2j8. 

Cucurbitace*,. 257, 258.. 
Culmifer*, 292. 

Cummin, ii. 159, 264. 
Cuniculus, 374. 

Cuprum, ii. 23. 

ammoniacum, ii. 24. 
Curafo apples, ii. 87. 

Curcuma, 25. 

Curd of milk, 306. 

Currant berry, 253. 

Curfuta, ii. 73. 

Cycas revoluta, 288. 

Cynara, 2 66 - 
Cynogloffum, ii. 413, 
Cynofbatos, 252.. 


D„ 

Bale (Samuel), 33, 51. 
Dandelion, 265. 

Date, 254. 

Caucus, 270. 

Deadly night- fhade, U.^69. 
a 


47 - 


Decoflum 
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Deco&um fenekae, ii. 553. 

De Mertens (Carolus), ii. 577, 580. 
Demulcents, ii. 407, 410. 

particular, ii. 413, 
oily, ii. 411. 

Dens (Leonis), 42. 

Diacafiia, ii. 507. 

Diaphoretics in general, ii. 571. 

particular, ii. 579. 

Digitalis, ii. 555. 

Dill, ii. 1 5 6 . 

Diluentia, ii. 389. 

Dimerbroeck (librand), ii. 277. 
Dioscorides, ii, 12, 13, 15, 130. 
Diftilled acid of vegetables, ii. 333. 

Diuretic powers, 14. 

Diuretics, ii. 511. 

in general, ii, 545. 
particular, ii. 552. 

Dolichos, 430. 

Dover (Thomas), ii. 442. 

Dover’s powder, ii. 239,*540, 258, a59, 
261, 34 2 > 578- 
Dragons blood, ii. 19, 43. 

Drink, 405. 

Drinks, 404, 409. 

Drupace*, 249. 

Drupse, 288. 

Drying, 398. 

Dulcamara, ii. 554, J79. 

Dulcia, ii. 402, 507, 510. 

Dunghill fowl, 376. 

Dwarf, elder, ii. 534, 

E. 

Ebelinc, J. T. P. C. ii. 74, 78. 

Ebulus, ii. 534 - 
Ebur, 41. 

Egg*> 3 82 - 
Elaterium, ii. 544 - 
Elder^ common, ii. 534 
berries of, ii. J35‘ 
flowers of, ii. 535 
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Elecampane, ii. 459. 

Eleo faccharum, ii. 1 jo, 156. 

Elixir aloes vitriolicum, ii. 529. 
guaiacinum, ii. 197. 

volatile, ii. 198. 
proprietatis, ii. 529. 
facrum, ii. 528. 
falutis, ii. 536. 
vitrioli acidum, ii. 329, 

Emmenagoguc, 147.—ii. 527. 

in general, ii. 586, 
particular, i^ 588. 

Emericon, ii. 198. 

Emetica, ii. 463. 

Emeticum mite, ii. 488. 

Emollients in general, ii. 116. 

particular, ii. 123. 

Endive, 265. 

Englifli mercury, ii. 124. 

Enula campana, ii. 459, 553. 
Erasistratus, 4. 

Erigerum, ii. 474. 

' Erodents, ii. 128. 

Errhina, ii. 435. 

Eryfimum, ii. 166 . 

Efchalot, 429. 

Efcharotics, ii. 128. 

Esculapius, a. 

Effential oil, 427.—ii. 183,402,579. 
Etmollbr (Michael), 35, 37. 

Evacuantia, ii. 388, 433. . 

Euphorbium, ii. 438. 

Euphrafla, 42. 

Ewes milk, 318, 320. 

Expectorants in general, ii. 455. 

particular, ii. 459. 

Extraltum colocynthidis compofitum, ii. 528* 
544 - 

F. 

Faba, 294... 

(St. Ignatii.) ii. 64, 76. 

Fabius Column*, ii. 371. 

FagopyTum^ 
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Fagopyrum, 287.. 

Fallow deer, 373. 

Farina alibiiis, 273. 

Farinacea, 274. 

non fermentata, 7. 

Febrifugum fylvii, ii. 382. 

Fehr (J. M.) 27.1. 

Fennel, fweet, ii. 158. , 

Fermentation, vinous, 410. 

Fermented acid of vegetables, ii. 33 6 . 

liquors, 405, 410, 418. 

Fern, male, ii. 411 
Ferrein, 43, 

Feuris (Samuel), 320. 

Ferrum, ii. 20, 590. 

Fetid plants, ii. 363. 

Fetids, ii. 339. 

Feverfew, ii. 364. 

Figs dried, 234, 256. 

Filberts, 297. 

Filex mas, ii. 41. 

Filices, ii. 40. 

Fir, acid of, ii. 335. 

First Lines of the Practice of Phyfic, ii. 9, 
10, 63, 91, 330, 332, 336, 424, 4<59, 

477. 5 88 - 
Fifties, 387. 

rixed alkaline fait, ii. 129, 310, 568. 
Florentine orrice, ii. 439. 

Floyer (Sir John), 26, 139.—ii. 112. 
Foeniculum, ii. 138. 

Folia plantarum, 239. 

Fondant, ii. 312. 

Foroestus (Petrus), ii. 31, 133. 

For®Ir (J. R.) 252. , 

Fpflil aeid#(i 3 * 7 ,427* 49°» S 6 7- 
Fothergill (John), ii. 43, 2067. 
Fourcrot, 29. 

Fowl, barn-door, 377. • 
crammed, 377. 

Fowl, dunghill, 376. 


Fox-glove, ii. 355. 

Fragaria, 42.—.ii. 34. 

Fraxinus ornus, ii. 309. 

Frogs, 383. 

Frudus acido dulces, 241, 242. 

recentes, ii. 504. 
ficcatse, ii. 407, 303. 
horxi, 241. 

Fruits, acid, 243. 

dried, 234—ii. 50 6 . 
preferred, 233. 
recent, 253. 

Frying, 401. 

Fuligo ligni, ii. 373. 

Fuller (Francis), ii. 460 . 

Fumaria, ii. 77. 

Fumitory, common, ii. 77. 

Fungi efculent, 303. 

G. 

Galbanum, ii. 369. 

Galen, 10, 13, 14, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 243, 327.—ii. 63, 381. 

Galium, ii. 37. 

Gall ointment, ii. 4 6 . 

Gall*, ii. 43. 

Gallinx, 376. 

Gallopavo, 378. 

Galls, ii. 43. 

Gallus Gallinaceus, 376. 

Gamboge, ii. 342, 343. 

Garaye (Comte de la), ii. 69, 70. 

Garlic, 272, 429.—ii. 172, 339. 

Gaspari (Girolamo), ii. 37. 

Gaubius (FI. D.) ii. 29, 66 , 130, 208, 39 6 , 
Gelatin* ex rebus animalibus, ii. 415. 
Gelinotte d’Ecofle, 379, 
tQenifta, ii. 534, 334. 

6«Uigii ? Jii. 36, 40, 72. 

- 3 


Gentian, 
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Gentian, «tra& of, ii. 528. 

Gentiana, ii. 72. 

lutea, ii. 73. 
purpurea, ii. 73. 
rubra,, ii. 73. 

Geoffroy (Stephen Francis), 27, 33, 35* 

3S» 3 8 > 39» 4 °> 3 8 5-—»• >57* 34»* 

Gesner (Conrad), 27.—ii. 269. 

Ginger, ii. 20 6 , 210. 

Gingiber conditum, ii. 207. 

Ginfeng, ii. 161. 

Glauber (J. Rudolphus), ii. 330, 333, 514. 

fait, ii. 494, 514. 

Gleditsch (J. G.) ii. 81. 

Glycyrrhiza, ii. 406. 

Glyfters, ii. 503, 318. 

Goat, 371. 

milk, 318. 

Gonorrhoea fpuria, 42. 

Garter (de), 363, 389, 394. 

Goofe, folan, 381. 

tame, 380. 

Goofeberry, 253. 

Goofe grafs, ii. 3 6 . 

Goudonius (Bernhard), 2t. 

Goulard, ii. 28. 

Grallx, 381. 

Gramen, ii. 553. 

Graminis radix, 42. 

Grana paradili, ii. 206. 

Granatorum cortex, ii. 44. 

Grape, 253, 410, 412. 

Great water dock, ii. 39. 

Greater biftort, ii. 40. 

Greding, ii. 271, 281, 282. 

Griffin (Corbet), ii. 294. 

Grom well, ii. 553. 

Groflularia, 253. 

Ground ivy, ii. 145. 

Ground pine, ii. 82~ 

Groundiel, ii. 474. 

Guaiacum, ii. 195* 522, 580. 


Guiney hen, 378. 

pepper, ii. 210. 

Gum ammoniac, ii. 367. 
arabic, ii. 414, 413. 
cer'afi, ii. 414. 
guaiacum, ii. 193, 196. 

Gummi foetida, ii. 366, 589. 

refinx, ii. 432. 

Gums, fetid, ii. 367. 

Gunzids (J. G.), ii. 114. 

H. 

Haen (de), 143.— ii. 48, 247, 263. 

Hales (Stephen), 293. 

Halle, ii. 307. 

Haller (Albert), 273, 389.-—ii. 31, 66 , 
4<>3- 

Hard water, 406. 

Hare, 373. 

Hartman (George), 34. 

Hazel nuts, 297. 

Haberden (William), ii. j. 

Hedera tcrreftris, 47.—ii. 143. 

Hedge muftard, ii. 166. 

Hellebore, black, ii. 338. 

white, ii. 439. 

Hellot, ii. 30. 

Helmont (Van), 330. 

Helvetius (A.), ii. 19. 

Hemlock, ii. 263. 

extract of, ii. 267. 
plafter of, ii. 268. 
poultice of, ii. 268. 
powder of, ii. 267. 
feeds of, ii. 267. 

Hen, 376. ^ - 

Henbane, &271.' 

leaves of, ii. 271. 
roots of, ii. 271. 
feeds of, ii. 271. 

Heracudes, 3. 


He it* 
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Herman (Paul), a8. Icthyocolla, ii. 415. 

Herophilus, ?. Jefuits bean, ii. 76. 

Heucher (George), ii. 49. Immutantia, ii. 388. 

Hevrman (de J. Henr.) ii. 12. Incidentia, ii. 444, 457. 

Hill (John), 51.—ii. 16. Infufum amarum, ii. 521. 

Hippocrates, 3, 368.—it. 34. rofarum, ii. 34. 

Hoffman, (Fred, junior), 30, I39, 318,327. Infers, 39a. 

—ii. 79,187,1S8,191,201,293, Infpiflantia, ii. 408. 


2 9 S> 3<>7> 3 o8 » 376, 488- 
liquor anodynus, ii. 373. 
Home (Francis), ii. 213, 294, s 13- 
Honey, ii. 4 0< S> 4 J 9 » S° 8 - 
recent, ii. 405. 

Hops, ii. 76. 

Hoppe (D. F. W.) ii. 189. 

Hordeum, 274. 

diftichum, 27s* 
tetraftichum, 273. 
hexaftichum, 27j. 
TIorfe-radifh, 428. 

root, ii. l68, 441,473. 
Hounds tongue, ii. 413. 

Huht (Bernard), ii. 233. 

Holme (Nathaniel), 423.) 

Hungary, water, ii. 132. 
Huntdermark (C. Fred.), ii. 27,.28. 
Hunter (John), ii. 196, 268. 
Hydrargyrus, ii. 442, 383, 390. 
Hydrolapathum, ii. 39. 

Hyofciamus, ii. 271. 

Hypnotic fedatives, ii. 217. 

Hypociftus, ii. 42. 

Hyflop, ii. 146. 

Huxham (John),ii. 380. 

J- 

Jalap, ii. 539. 

Jamaica pepper, ii. 203. 

James’s powder, ii. 488. 

Japan earth, ii. 42. 


Joerdens, ii. 302. 

Johnston (James), ii. 380. 

Ipecacuanha, ii. 474, 478, 477, 479, 481. 
hidis noftratisfuccus radicis, ii. 439. 

Iris Germanica, 41. 

fiorentina, ii. 439. 

Iron, ii. 20. 

Ifinglafs, ii. 413. 

Juglans, 297. 

Jujubes, 253. 

Juncker (John), ii. 213. 

Juniper, ii. 188. 

berries, ii. 188, 187. 

K. 

Kay (John),- 23. 

Keill (James), 362, 389, 394. 

Ker (James), ii. 42. 

Kermes mineral, ii. 487. 

Kesselmaier, 238. 

Ketchup, 430. 

Kidney-bean, 293. 

Kinneir (David), ii. 294, 293,300. 

Kino, ii. 19,43. 

Koenig (Emanuel), 38, 37. 

Kunckell (Joan), ii. 482. 

L. 

Labdanum, ii. 193. 

Lac ebutyratum, ii. 307. 

Laoqta guana, 388. 

IdK- 
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Laftuca, 264. 

Ladies bed-draw, ii. 37. 

mantle, ii.31. 

Lake-water, 407. 

Lamb, 371. 

Languish, Brown, 73.—-ii. 287. 

Lapathi, ii. 124. 

Lapathum, ii. 39, 

Lapides calcariae, ii. 419. 

Lassonne (J. M. F.) ii. 294, 304, 305, 307. 
Latta (James), ii. 300. 

Lavendula, ii. 147. 

Lauro cerafus, ii. 282. 

Laxative, 11.505,506,313. 

Laxatives, ii. 495. 

neutral, ii. 530. 

Laxantia falina, ii. 510. 

Lead, ii. 27. 

Leek, 429.—ii. 178. 

Legumina, 2741 291, 292. 

Lemon-peel, ii. 88. 

Lenitivum eleftuarium, ii. 507, 537. . 

Lent diet, 390. 

Leopar’ds bane, ii. 88. 

Lepus, 373. 

Le Roy Archange, ii. 214. 

Lcfler centaury, ii. 73. 

Lettsome (J. C.) 309, 310. 

Lettuce, 264. 

Lewis (William), 52, 157—ii. 19, 21, 22, 
73, 171* 204, 206, 208, 209, 213, 214, 
360, 475. 525, 527, 566. 

Libavius (Andreas), 34. 

Lieutaud (Jofeph), 40, 4r, 43, 161.— 
ii- 124 . 533 - 

Lightfoot (John), ii. 32. 

Lignum campechenfe, ii. 47. 

Ltnacrf. (Thomas), 23. 

Lind (James,) of Haflar, 423.—ii. 237. 
Lindenstolpe (Joan), ii. 81. 

Limonium, 250. 

Vol.H. 
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Linnjeus (Sir Charles), 11, 49, jo, 141, 
1421 » 44 » «J<i» 2 Jd, 379, 386—ii. 31, 34, 
81, 172, 208. 

Linfeed, ii. 125. 

Liquid Borax, ii. 192. 

Liquor anodynus Hoffhwnni, ii. 375. 

mineralis, ii. 360. 

Liquores fermentati, ii. 432. 

Liquors fermented, 409, 410, 418. 

Lister (Martin), ii. 544, 566. 
Lithofpermum, ii. 553. 

Lobfter, 392. 

Loesecke (J. L. L.), 44, 161. 

Lommios (Jodoeus), ii. 581. 

Loofe ftrife, ii. 48. 

Ludwig (Ch. Gott.), ii. 271,281. 

Lunar cauftic, ii. 129. 

Lupulus, ii. 76. 

Lythrum, ii. 478. 

M. 

Macbride (David), 276. —ii. 429. 

Mace, ii. 205. 

Macis, ii. 205. 

Madder, ii. 38. 

Magnefia alba, ii. 420, 516. 

Maidenhair, ii. 32. 

Maize, 280. 

Majorana, ii. 148, 437. 

Mallow, ii. 125. 

Malt, ii. 429. 

liquors, ii. 508. 
fpirit, 421. 

Malting, 418. 

Malva, 260.—ii. 8, 125. 

Mammalia, 304, 356. 

Manna, ii. 508, 509. 

Mares milk, - 318. 

Margraaf (Andr. S.), 230, 269.—ii, 17. 
Marine acid, ii. 330. 

Marjoram, fweet, ii. 148. 

4 G Man, 
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Mars, ii. 10, 

Marih-mallow, ii. 125. 

trefoil, or buckbean, ii. 73. 

Marubiura, ii. 1542 

Mandatories, ii. 440. 

Matricaria, ii. 364. 

Matthiolus (Andreas), 37. 

Mayerne (Sir Theodore), 23. 

Mead (Richard), 386.—ii. 18, 146* r 9 s > 539 ’ 

S 6 S> Sl°- ' 

Meat, 404. 

Meats, 396, 

putrefcent, 399. 
faited, 398, 42a, 4*3. 
vegetable, 428, 429^ 

Me!, ii. 4°5- 

rofaceum, ii. 35. 

Melampodium, ii. 338. 

Melilotus, ii. 124. 

Melon, 258. 

Menagoga, ii. 586. 

Menghini, ii. 22, 293. 

Mentha piperita, ii. 150, 
fativa, ii. 149. 

Menyanthes, ii- 75. 

Mercurial ointment, ii. 3,0^. 

Metcutius dulcis, ii. 434. 

emeticus flavus, ii. 481. 

Mercury, ii. 442. 

Mezereon, ii. 214. 

Milium, 277. 

Milk, 30?.— ii. 123. 
of affes, 305. 
of ewes, 320. 
of goats, 30$. 
of mares, 305. , 
of fheep, 305. 
of women, 305. 
acid of, ii. 339. 
its cafeous part, 319, 349. 
its coagulable part, 30 6, 31 u 
its oily part, 306, 319. 


Milk, its fcrous parts, 319. 
fugar of, 354. 
its watery matter, 305. 

Millefolium, ii. 48. 

Millepedx, ii. 56 6 . 

Millet, 277. 

Mil man (Francis), ii. 550. 

Mineral waters, ii. 316. 

Mifletoe, ii. 47. 

Miftura guaicina, ii. 199. 

Mithridates, 8. 

Morris (Michael), ii. 264. 

Morton (Richard), ii. 98. 

Mofchus, ii. 378, 584. 

Mucilagiuofa, ii. 414. 

Mugwort, ii- 363. 

Muriatic acid, ii. 330, 412, 490, 513. 
Murray (Jo. Andreas), 48, 157.—ii. 31, 
35, 49, 62, 82, 73, 74, t 48 j ' 5 S>» l 7 °> ! 7 «» 
230, 364. 

Musa (Antonius), ii. 143. 

Mufhrooiiis, ii. 333. 

Muik, ii. 378. 

Muflel, 394, <95. 

Muflard, 458,—ii. 1^9,473. 

for the table, ii. 170, 473, 481. 

Mu ys, (W. G.) 582. 

Myrrha, ii. 193.. 

N. 

Narcotic (edatives in general, ii. 217. 
Narcotics, particular, ii. 224. 

Nafturtium aquaticum, ii. 165. 

Natrum tartarifatum, ii. 315. 

Navew, 269. 

Navier, (P. T.), 29. 

Needham (Turberville), ii. 321, 

Neutral falts, ii. 32, 341, 313, 568.- 
Newman (Cafpar), 45, 137. 

Nicander, 9. 

Nkotiana, ii. 272, 438, 479, 543, 344. 

4 Kitf 
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Nitre, 424.—it. 52, 342, 398, 487, 563. 

cubic, ii. 343. 

Nitrous acid, ii. 329, 490. 

Nuces oleofse,. 274, 290, 295. 

Nuraida, 378. 

Nutmeg, ii. 203. 

Nux mofchata, ii. 203. 

Nymphtca, ii. 124, 314. 

O 

Oak bark, ii. 4;. 

Oats, 275, 278. 

Oil, ii. 411, 412. 

of amber, ii. 361. 
of camphire, ii. 30a. 
emollient, ii. 120, 123. 
eflential, ii. 183, 402, 427, 579. 
a conftituent part of foap, ii. 399. 
of olives, ii. 127. 
volatile, ii. 384. 

Oka empyreumatica, ii. 376. 

ex anirnalibus, ii. 37 
efientialia, ii. 373. 

Oleofa blanda, ii. 416. 

Olera, 259. 

accfeentia, ii. 429. 
blanda, ii. 510. 

Oleraccae, 259. 

Oleum animale, ii. 376. 

caryophillorum, ii. 203. 
inacis expreflum, ii. 204. 
ricini, ii. 535. 
fuccini, ii. 361. 
terebinthin<e, 42. 

Olibanum, ii. 187. 

Olives, 300. 

oil of, ii. 1 27. 

Onion, ii. 553. 

juice of, ii. 176. 

Opium, ii. 191, .224, 271, 272, 306, 432. 
Opopanax, ii. 37a. 

Orache, ii. 124. 


D E x. 6o} 

Orache, flinking, ii. 364. 

Orange of China, 251.-11. 86. 
peel, ii. 87. 
tree, ii. 88. 

Orchis bifolia, 289. 

morio, 288. 

Oribasius, 17. 

Oryza, 278. 

Oftracea, 394. 

Ovis, 370. 

Ox, 369. 

Oxycoccus, 253. 

Oxylapathum, ii. 40. 

Oyfters, 394. 

P. 

Pachius (Antonius), 10. 

Pceony, 15.—ii. 371. 

Panis fermentatus, 8. 

fine fermento, 8. 

Papaver album, 299. 

; t fonmiferum, ii. 225. 

Papilionacete, 292. 

Paracelsus, 2 t. 

Parietaria, ii. 124. 

Parmentilr, 268, 284, 290. 

Parfley, ii. 159. 

Parfnip, 270. 

Partridge, 378. 

Pafleres, 381. 

PafTuIic majores, 254. 

minores, 254. 

Paftinaca, 270. 

Pavo, 378. 

Pauli (Simon), 35, 37, 38, 39. 

Peach tree, flowers of, ii. 289. 

leaves of, ii. 289. 

Peacock, 378. 

Pears, 25 a. 

Peas, 294. 

Pechlin (J. Nich.), 390. 

Pellitory of the wall, ii. 124. 

4 G 2 
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"Pennyroyal, ii. j$o, 

tea, ii. t$l. 

Pepper, ii. 210. 

black, ii. 207. 

Peppermint, ii. i$o, 375. 

efience of, ii. 1 50. 

PercIval (Thomas), ii. 29,77, 78. 
Perficaria, ii.. 554. 

Peruvian balfam, ii. 190. 

■' bark, ii. 33, 67, 79, 66 , 89, 237, 
344 , 43 1 * 580. 

Pctafites, ii. 460. 

Petroleum hortenfe, ii. 139. 

Macedonicum, ii. 160. 

Phafeoli, 293. 

Pheafant, 378. 

Philin us of Cos, '5, 

Pickles, 426. 

Pickling, 398. 

Pilulae aloe tics, ii. 327. 

ex colocynthide cum aloe, ii. 528, 344^ 
rufi, ii. 328. 
ftomachicx, ii. 328. 

Pimento, ii. 203. 

Pimpinella, ii. 160. 

Pinus, ii. 178. 

Piper longum, ii. 209. 

nigrum, ii. 207. 

Fiftachio, 298. 

Pifum, 294. 

Pitwell water, 407. 

Pitcairn (Archibald), ii. 79,184. 

Pix liquida, ii. 184. 

Plants alliacese, ii. 429. 
fstids, ii. 389. 
filiquofx, ii. 429. 

Plottage, ' ' 

Plantarum partes acids, ii. 429. 

Plempius (Vopifcus), 19. 

Plenck (Jof. Jac.), ii. 448. 

Plint the eider, 10,12,13. 

Plumbum, ii. 27. 


N D E X. 

Poifons, 8. 

Poifonous plants, ii. 218, 

Polygala feneka, ii. 531. 
Foiygohatum, 41. 

Polypodium, 42. 

Pomaces, 249. 

Poinpion, 238. 

Poppy feeds, 2991. 

Porrum, 272. 

Portland powder, ii. 63, 6 ;, 81 
Potatoes, 273, 289. 

Poulard, 377. 

PoD part, ii. 4 6. 

Prawn, 392. 

Precipitate, red, ii. 130. 

Preferves, 425. 

Primates, 304.* 

Pringle (Mr James), ii. 380. 
Pringle (Sir John), 424.—it. 

198, 199, 23V, 398, 569, 380, 
Prunes, 234. 

Prunus filveftris, ii. 41. 

Pruffian blue r ri. 21. 

Ptarmigan, 379, 380. 

Pulegium, ii, 150. 

Pulfatilla nigricans, ii.213. 

Pulfe, 291. 

Pulvis ari compofitus, ii. 213. 
bufonum, 41. 
fternutatorius, ii. 437. 
ftypticus, ii. 19. 

Putrefcent meats, 399. 

Quadrupedia, 30. 

Quail, 378. 

Quarin (Jofeph), ii. 396^ 
Quaffia, ii. 74. 

Quercetanus (Jofeph), 34. 
Quick grafs, ii. 333. 

‘Giver, ii. 442. 


* 83, 19* 
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Quinces, ii. 8. 

Quinqucfolium, ii. 34. 

R 

Rabbit, 374. 

Radices, 268. 

graveolentes, ii. 371. 

Radilh, 268. 

Rain-water, 407. 

Ratlins, 254. 

Rancidity, 3to. 

Ranunculus, ii. 354. 

Raphanus rufticanus, ii. 168, 170, 48a. 

fativus, 268. 

Rapum, 269. 

Rattlefnake root, ii. 532. 

Rat (John), 27, 33, 35, 37, 51. 

Red beet, ii. 124. 
game, 379. 

Redi (Francifco), ii. 62. 

Refrigerants in general, ii 319. 

particular, ii. 324. 

Regulus medicinalis, ii. 486, 488. 

Reid (Andrew), ii. 334, 335. 

Reftn of guaiacum, ii. 197. 

Refinofa, ii. 193, 561. 

Reftharrow, ii. 553. 

Rhabarbarum, ii. 329. 

Rhamnus catharticus, ii. 341. 

Rhazes, 19, 20. 

Rhubarb, ii. 328, 329. 

Ribes nigrum, 253. 

Ribefia, 233. 

Rice, 278, 279. 

Riverius (Lazarus), ii. 342. 

Rivinus (Aug. Quir.), ii. 277. 

Roafting, 399, 402. 

Rob, 231. 

juniperi, ii. 187. 

Robinson (Brian), 63, 338, 377.—ii- « 4 » 
460. 
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Roborants, ii. 6. 

Roccambole, 272. 

Rock oil, ii. 36*8. 

Roe, 373. 

Roebuck, 373. 

Rolfinc (Guernerus), 19. 

Roots, 268. 

Rofa filveftris, ii. 36. 

Rofe, red, ii. 34. 

Rofemary, ii. 131. 

Rosenstein (Van. Nic.) ii. 147.' 

Rubia tindorum, ii. 38, 333. 

Rubigo ferri, ii. 20. 

Rue, ii. 363. 

eonferve of, ii. 363. 

Rum, 421. 

Runnet, 311. 

Russel (Alexander), ii. 213. 

Rulfia, 32. 

Ruta, ii. 363, S3 6. 

Ruttt (John), 32. 

Rye, 276, 277, 278. 

s. 

Sabina, ii. 3 66, 336. 

Saccharum faturni, ii. 347. 

Saffron, ii. 312. 

Sagapenum, ii. 370. 

Sage, ii. 152. 

Sago, 288. 

Sal alkalinusfixaisvegetabilispurificatus, ii. j 
alkalinus iixus, ii. 428. 

volatilis, ii. 428. 
ammoniacus, ii. 382. 

fecretus, ii. 342. 
volatilised^ 3lff 
digeftivuq),, ii. 582^' 
dijscetfcus, ii. 568. 
mirabile, ii. 342. 
plumbi, ii. 347. 
polychreftus, ii. 3(4, 328. 


Sal 
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Sal rupellenfis, ii. 513. 

■ tartari, ii. 511. 

Sala (Aagelus), 34. 

Salep, a88. 

Sales acidi, ii. 437. 
alkalini, ii. 428. 

volatiles, ii. 3 8 2. 
diuretici, ii. 567. 
neutri, ii. 398, 428, 514, 382. 
te'rreftres, ii. 347, 428. 
volatiles, ii. 428. 

Saline mixture, ii. 347, 582. 

Salix alba, ii. 114. 

pentandra, ii. 115. 

Salfafi, 271. 

Salt, ii. 383. 

common, ii. 343, 40«> 
of wormwood, ii. 345. 

Salted meats, 398, 422, 423. 
Salting, 398. 

Salts, acid, ii. 582. 

neutral, ii. 52, 513, 566. 
Salvia, ii. 132, 579. 

Sambuci flores, 47—ii. 124. 
Sambucus, ii. 534. 

Sanctqrius, 362, 363,389, 394. 
Sandaracha, ii. 187. 

Sanders, yellow, ii. 20 r. 

Sanguis, draconis, ii. 19,43. 
Santalum citrinum, ii. 201. 

Sapo albus hifpanus, ii. 517, 570* 
Sapones, ii. 399. 

Saracens, 17. 

Satfaparilla. 47.—ii 200, 379. 
Saffafras, ii. 200, 379. 


Scammony, ii. 541. 

ScHBt.LE (Char. William), ii 418. 
Schroeder (John), 27,33, 34, 37. 
Schoueius (J. Hen.), 267. , 



Schwenke (Thomas), ii. 5^7. 

Sdlla, ii. 479,55 6. - 
Scolymus cynara, 266. 

Scopoli (J. Ant.), 238. 

Scordium, ii. 82, 579, 

Scarzonera, 271. 

ScRiBONitis Largus, 9, 10. 
Scurvy-grals, ii. 164. 

diflillcd water of, ii. 162. 

Sea fait, 422. 

Sealed earths, ii. i 5 . 

Sebeften, 253. 

Secale, 276. 

cornutum, 277. 

Sedantia, ii. 217. 

Sedative fait, ii. 340. 

Sedatives, ii. 132, 337. 

ibporific, ii. 217. 
as aftr-ingents, ii. 31. 

Seed3, cold* 2919. 

of plants, 273. 

Semen dauci filveftris, ii. 582. 

fantonicum, ii. 62. 
Semiflofculofae, 264, 265, 271. 
Semina, 

Senac (Jean Baptift),.ii. 437, 463, 
Senecio, 41. 

Seneka, it. 334. 

Senna, ii. 138, 321, 537. 

Sennert us (Daniel), 23. 

Senticofe, 252.—ii. 31. 

Serapion, 3. 

Serpentaria, ii. 580. 

Virginiana, ii. 83. 

Serum aluminofum, ii. 18. 


laclis, ii. 307. 
Shallot, 272. 

Shaw (Peter), ii. 73* 
Sheep, 370. 

Shrimp, 392. 


Sialagoga, ii. 440. 

l&iqubfk, 260, 263.—ii. 161, |6d.' 
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Silver-weed, II. 31. 

Simaruba, ii. 74. 

Sinapi, ii, 169, 480. 

album, ii. 169, 520. 
nigrum, ii. 169, 520. 
oleum expreffum, ii. 170. 

Sifarum, 270. 

Skirrer, 270.—ii. jio* 

Sloes, ii. 41. ■ 

Smith (Thomas), ii. 310, 341, 342, 343. 
344. S4*- 

Smoking tobacco, ii. 276. 

Smyth (James Carmichael), ii. 564, 5<Sj. 

Snail, 393. 

Snipe, 381. 

Snuff, ii. 274. 

Soap, ii. 399, 401, 402. 

its attenuant power, ii. 400. 
decompofed by any acid, ii. 399. 
white, ii. 517. 

Solan goofe, 381. 

Solanum tuberofum, 27,3. 

Sophia chyrurgorum, 41. 

Sorrel, ii. 39. 

Southernwood, ii. 82. 

t 

Sow-, 371. 

Soy, 430, 

Spallanzani (Abbe), ii. 321. 

Spielmann, (J. R.), 32, 47, 48, 

278, 279—ii. 31- 

Spinage, 260.—ii. 124, Jio. -• 

Spirittts sethereus vitriolatus, ii. 3A1. 
ammoniac! foetidus, ii- 368. 
antifcorbuticus Drawitzii, ii. 163. 
lavendulse, ii. 152. 

compofitus, ii. 148. 
mindereri, ii. 346. 
rofmarini, ii. 152. 
falis ammoniaci dulcis, ii. 383. 

vinofus, ii. 383. 
volatilis foetidus, ii. 368. 
il-479> 
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Squill dried, ii. 558. 

Stag, 373. 

Stahl (Geo. Ern.), ii. 63. 1 <$t. 
Stahhans, 29—ii. 89. 

Starch, ii. 415. 

Stark (William), 42s*—ii. 404. 

Steejdman (John), ii. 184, 474. 
teel, ii. 20. 

Stellate, ii. 3d. 

Stenzeltus (Chrift. Godofr.), ii. 8 t. 
Steven* (Edward), 237. 

Stewing, 399,401. 

Stimulantia acria, ii. an. 

refinofa, ii. 5S2. 

Stimulants in general, ii. 131, 132, 
particular, ii. 244. 
indired, ii. 134. 

Stoerck (Baron), ii. 215, 23d, 2dg, 2d®, 
287, 271, 272. 

Stomachica, 41. 

Stone fruits, 249. 

Storax, ii, 192. 

liquid, ii. 192. 

Stoughton's elixir, ii. 72. 

Stramonium, ii. 281. 

Strawberries, 252—ii. 34. 

Strengthened, ii. 6 . 

Styrax calamita, ii. 19:. 

liquida, ii. 194. 

Succinum, ii. 360. 

Succory, 263. 

Sudoriferum antypireticum raro fallens, ii. ijdj 
Sugar, ii. 402, 403, 404, 403, 406, 407, 410, 
429, 508. 
as alimentary, 229. 
of lead, ii. . 

Sulphur, ii. eij^ft, 

avpdum, u. 487. 

Wtimonii precipitalum, ii. 487. 
preparations of, ii. 519, 

Slimmer fruits, 241, 242. 

Suppofitories, ii. 303. 

Sus, 3,71. 

SuTT®jf 
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Sutton (Daniel), ii. 54!. 

Sweden, 32. 

Swediaur (F.) ’i.452. 

Sweet, ii. 506. 

Swieten (Baron Van), 267.—ii. 1 6, 24, 92, 
153, 171, 191, 209, 242, 294. 

Sydenham (Thomas), ii. 38,64,92,93, 153, 
191, 246,241, 2jo, 500, 534 . 535 * 544 , 
560. 

Symphitum, ii. 413. 

Syrup, ii. 54 1 - 

of horfe-radifli, ii. 167, 
of rofes, ii. 35. 

Syrupus eryfimi, ii. 167. 

gingiberis, ii. 207. 
cxrofis ficcis, ii. 35. 

T. 

Taberjemontanus, 33,37. 

Tacamahaca, ii. 370. 

in fhells, ii. 370. 

Tamarind, ii. 506, 507. 

Tanfey, ii. 79. 

tea, ii. 80. 

Tar, ii. 184. 

water, ii. 185, 333, 334. 

Taraxacum, 265. 

Tartar, ii. 339, 512. 

cream of, ii. 512. 
cryftais of, ii. 512. 
emetic, ii. 480. 

Tartarum emcticum, ii. 491. 
folubile, ii. 515. 



Terebinthina larigna, ii. 179, 
veneta, ii. 179. 
Terra japonica, ii. 42. 

Cgillatx, ii. 16. 
Teftacea, 394—ii. 419. 


Tetradynamia, 260, 272. 

Tetrao, 379. 

lagopus, 379. 

Tctrix tetrao cauda plena, 379. 

Teucrium, ii. 82. 

fcordium, ii. 154. 
chamsedrys, ii. 134. 
chamsepitys, ii. 154. 
marum, ii. 154. 

Thea, ii. 309. 

Theophrastus, 4. 

Theriaca andromachi, 10. 

Thomson (Alex.), ii. 18,478. 

Thorn apple, ii. 2S1. 

Thunberg, (C. P.), 288. 

Tindtura aperitiva Moebii, ii. 331. 
aromatiea, ii. 209. 
fuliginis, ii. 368. 
jalappfc, ii. 541. 
fennse compofica, ii. 536. 541. 
Tindture of guaiac in rum, ii. 198. 

1 of rofes, ii. 35. 

Tobacco, ii. 272. 

chewing, ii. 273, 277. 
fmoking, ii. 273. 
fnuffing, ii. 273. 

Tonics, ii. 6 , 53. 

Tormentil, ii. 36. 

Torti (Franc.) ii. 98. 

Tortoife, 385. 

Tournefort (J.P.) 25, 36, 43.—ii. 31. 
Tragacantha, ii. 415. 

Tragopogon, 271. 

Tragus (Hierom), 33, 37, 38. 

Trali.es (Balth. Lud.), ii. 261. 

Triticum, 280. 

Turkey, 378. 

rhubarb, ii. 529. 

Turnip, 269, 271. 

Turpentine, ii. 178, 179, 186, 190, 191, 522. 
s» Venice, ii. 188. 

6 


Turpentine, 
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Turpentine, its effehtial oil, ii. $6t. 

glyfters, ii. 181. 

"Turpethura minerale, ii. 481. 

Tuflilago, ii. 459. 

farfara, ii. 460. 

V. 

Vaccinia, 253, 254. 

Vaginales, ii. 39. 

Valerian, ii. 432. 

■wild, ii. 371. 
volatile tinflture of, ii. 372. 
Valeriana filveftris, ii. 371. 

Valisnilri, ii. 506. ' 

Vapour, ii. 121- 
Veal, 370. 

Vegetable acid, 426—ii. 331, 427, 548, 567, 
S 82 - 

aftringents, ii. 30. 
meats, 428, 429. 

Vegetaux nouriflants, 268. 

Venel, 43. 

Venice turpentine, ii. 179, 188. 

Venifon, 373. 

Venus, ii. 23. 

Veratrum, ii. 543. 

Verdegris, ii. 26. 

Vermes, 394. 

Vcrticillatae, ii. 144. 

Verticillated plants, ii. 437. 

Vinegar,, 425.—ii. 35, 336, 346, 4 <n> 462, 
582. 

Vinous fermentation, 410. 

Vinum, ii. 432. 

aloeticum, ii. 527. 
amaruft), ii. 210. 

Viper, 386. 

Virgil, 292. 

Virginian fnake-root, ii. 85. 

Vifcus, ii. 47. 

Vitriol, blue, ii. 24, 480. 

Vol.IL 
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Vitriol, white, ii. 20, 481. 

Vitriolated tartar, ii. 342. 

Vitriolic acid, ii. 34, 328, 412, 490. 

Vitrum.antimonii, ii. 486. 

ceratum, ii. 486. 

Umbellate, 263, 270—ii. 153, 352. 
Unguentum e pice, ii. 184. 

Ungula alcis, 41. 

Vogel (Rud. Aug.) 4 6, 47, 144, 158. 
Volatile alkali, ii. 567, 379. 
oil, ii. 384. 

timfture of valerian, ii. 372. 

Urogallus tetrao, 379. 

Uva urfi, ii. 13, 48. 

XTvsc apyrsense, 234. 
corinthiacfc, 254. 
vitis, 233- 

W. 

Wall (Martin), ii. 380. 

Wallekius (Joan Gotfch.) ii. 185. 

Water, fimple, 405.—ii. 123, 393, 394, 516. 
diflilled, ii. 33. 
foft, 406, 407. 
hard, 406, 407. 
of pitwells, 407. 
of rivers, 407. 
of lakes, 407. 
from rain, 407. 
from fnow, 407. 
gruel, 280.—,ii. 348. 
warm, ii. 121, 471, 472, 481. 

Water crefles, ii. 163. 
fowl, 380. 
germander, ii. 82. 
hemlock, ii. afff, 

m r> ' 

melory 246. 
trefoil, ii. 73- 

WAK/0DW (William), ii. 203. 
WESEuXChrift.), ii. 33. 

4H 


Wedelicj 
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WEDELios(WolfgangusGeo.), 35. 

Wfpfer (Jo-Jac.) 39—ii. 252. 
Werlhoff (Paul Gotti.), ii. 84, 294, 298 
301, 564, s^S* 5<>6. 

Wheat, 280. 

Whey, 306, 315, 3 '< 5 » 3 * 7 » 3 »*» 354 > 355 * 
Whttt (Robert), ii. 72, 88. 

Wichman (J. E.) ii. 84, 565. 

Willow, ii. 144. 

Wine, ii. 315, 462, 579. 
auitere, ii. 51. 
burnt, ii. 51. 
new, 414. 
old, 414. 
perfeft, 414. 

in different conditions, 415. 

red, 417. 

rough, 417. 

ftyptic, 417. 

fweet, 416. 

white, ii. 490. 

Winter cherry, ii. 553. 

Winter’s bark, ii. an. 


Wintrincham (Clifton, jun.), E. 119. 
Withering (William), ii. 5$5. 

Womens milk, 318. 

Woodcock, 381. 

Worms, 394. 

Wormwood, ii. 80, 81. 

fait of, ii. 34$. 

Wort, 419. 

Y 

Young (George), ii. 238. 
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